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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you some addi- 
tions and corrections to the article in 
p- 383, on the family of the Poet Rogers. 

Daniel Rogers of Wassell Grove, brother 
of the poet, was a barrister. His fourth 
son, Samuel, was not a solicitor in Bank 
Buildings, but a surgeon, who went out to 
India on some appointment, and is now 
living, I believe, in Birmingham. 

The second son, Henry, was a barrister; 
he died abroad unmarried. 

It was George who was killed by an ox. 

Yours, &c. C. J. DoweGtas. 

Mr. Sutton Sharpe, senior, died about 
a year after his second wife, Maria Rogers, 
—about 1807. He had entered into the 
business of a brewer with a brother. Mr. 
Sharpe had by his first wife one daughter, 
Miss Catharine Sharpe; she was a most 
excellent lady, and was a mother to her 
father’s second family, who when left 
orphans resided with her at Paradise Row, 
Stoke Newington. She died in Blooms- 
bury Square about 1853 or 1854. The 
second son, Mr. Samuel Sharpe, married 
his first cousin, the daughter of the gen- 
tleman who was his father’s partner in 
trade as a brewer. Mr. Sutton Sharpe, 
sen. had one daughter also by his second 
wife, Miss Mary Sharpe, who married 
Mr. Field, (son of Rev. Mr. Field of 
Harwich,) who is partner with Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharpe, in the firm of Sharpe and 
Field, solicitors. Mrs. Field is dead, and 
left one son, Mr. Rogers Field. 

Mr. Ursan,—In your Magazine of 
this month, your correspondent Pxs calls 
attention to what he supposes to be a false 
quantity in the translation of “ A Froggy 
would a-wooing go,’’ which appeared in 
March. He seems to have overlooked a 
line of Persius, ii. 57, 


Somnia pitwita que purgatissima mittent ; 


in this pituita is used as a trisyllable, for 
it appears from Catullus, xxiii. 17, 


Mucusque, et mala pitiiita nasi, 


that the first syllable islong. By a similar 
licence, Virgil begins an hexameter with 
the words Tenuis ubi argilla :—the words 


were, 
tenwis. 
Lincoln’s Inn. S. J. H. 
In reference to the etymology of “ Cold 
harbour ’’ or “‘ Cole harbour,’’ a Corre- 
spondent is inclined to adhere to that 
given by the old London topographer, 
John Stowe, viz. that it was applied to 
places in bleak and exposed situations. 
The words ‘*Cole harbour” and “ Cold 


doubtless, pronounced pitwita, 


, 


harbour ’’ so frequently occur in maps 
that to recapitulate them all is almost im- 
practicable. In London itself there were 
several. In Hatton’s New View of Lon- 
don, 1708, p. 634, occurs,—‘‘ The Ord- 
nance Office is kept at ‘ Cold harbour,’ 
within the Tower ;’’ and in the Parochial 
Map or Survey of Shoreditch, 1745, at the 
Kingsland Road is a “ Cold harbour ;” in 
fact, that portion of high road lying near 
Kingsland was, some 50 years back, fami- 
liarly named ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,’’ from 
the numerous currents of air that met at 
that formerly exposed locality, which was 
considered by the coachmen the most 
severe piece of road between London and 
York ; so that in this instance the name 
of ‘*Cold harbour” was applied in the 
sense Stowe informs us it was. In “ Bri- 
tannia Depicta, or, Ogilby Improved,” 
1720, p. 51, at a place in the high road 
between Finchley and Whetstone, ‘‘ Cole 
harbour ”’ appears, which may, from its 
situation, be cited as confirmatory of the 
justice of Stowe’s remarks. ‘‘ Cold har- 
bour’’ or ‘* Cole harbour ” Lane, in Cam- 
berwell, has always been considered as an 
exposed and bleak situation. : 

P. 310, The Rev. Robert Montgomery 
died at Brighton on the 3d of December. 
Respecting his actual parentage we have 
received no authentic information, but we 
have been reminded that it is of course re- 
gistered, for the use of future biographers, 
in the matriculation book of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford. 

P. 358. It appears that Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert was not the original “sweet lass of 
Richmond Hill,’’ nor did that lass or hill 
belong to the county of Surrey. A cir- 
cumstantial statement has appeared, affirm- 
ing that the song of the ‘* Lass of Rich- 
mond-hill ’’ was written in honour of Miss 
Ianson, the daughter of Mr. William 
Ianson, of Richmond-hill, Seybourne, 
Yorkshire, a lady to whom the author, 
Mr. MeNally, was married at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, on the 16th January, 
1787. 

P. 433. The late Rev. Robert Strong 
died on the 21st (not the 26th) of January. 
He was elected Vicar of Painswick in July, 
1824, on the demise of Dr. Fearon, by a 
majority of the freeholders of the parish. 
The somewhat unusual and disorderly pro- 
ceedings occupied several days, his com- 
petitor being the Rev. Mr. Knight, of 
Clifton ; but this anomalous elective right 
has now been alienated from the parishion- 
ers. The deceased, who was twice mar- 
ried, has left a widow and eight children. 
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THE KINGDOM OF OUDE. 


A KINGDOM has been effaced 
from the map of nations, and no one 
layeth it toheart. Without bloodshed, 
without a blow, a dynasty has been 
deposed, a people has changed masters. 
An absolute monarch commanding an 
army of nearly 90,000 men has sur- 
rendered at discretion on the approach 
of 12,000 British troops, of whom 
some thousands had been enlisted from 
his own territories. It is worth while 
to consider how all this came to pass 
in the midst of profound peace. 

Without stopping to examine the 
veracity of the Hindoo legends, which 
place the kingdom of Ajoodhya under 
the dominion of Dasaratha, the father 
of Rama, we shall more profitably 
commence our notice with the founder 
of the Mahommedan dynasty, Saadut 
Khan. The real name of this suc- 
cessful adventurer was Mahommed 
Ameen. At an early age he rendered 
himself conspicuous at the court of 
Delhi, and having rid his sovereign of 
a troublesome servant, was promoted 
to the viceroyalty of Oude, with the 
title of Saadut Khan, by which he is 
best known in history. It is generally 
believed that he was faithless to the 
trust, and that, in concert with Nizam- 
ool-moolk, he prepared the way for 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. If such were 
the case, he met with a traitor’s due 
reward, and was spurned and plun- 
dered by the conqueror. His confede- 
rate fared no better ; and so bitter were 
the persecutions to which both were 
subjected that Nazam-ool-moolk pro- 
posed that they should each commit 
suicide. Saadut Khan readily assented, 
and boldly quaffed the poisoned draught 
—his friend ouly feigned to do so, and 
was thus left without a rival, and with 
no superior save Nadir Shah. 


Saadut Khan was succeeded in the 
viceroyalty by his nephew Sufder Jung, 
who, baving favourably distinguished 
himself in the troublous times that 
followed Nadir’s death, was appointed 
vizier to the Emperor of Delhi with- 
out detriment to his viceregal position. 
His fearlessness, however, led him on 
to tyranny; and an injured woman 
excited a commotion which well-nigh 
caused him the loss of his dominions. 
Overcoming this peril, he contrived 
to incur the displeasure of his im- 
perial master, and was deprived of the 
vizierat; but, dying soon afterwards, 
he transmitted the viceroyalty of Oude, 
as if it were an hereditary appanage, 
to his son Shoojah-oo-Dowlah. This 
brings us to within one hundred years 
of the present day. 

Shoojah, having hospitably received 
Prince Aleegohur during the latter’s 
season of adversity and exile, was by 
him appointed vizier when he ascended 
the throne of Delhi as Shah Alum. 
It is matter of British history how 
this emperor and his vizier made war 
upon the English; but, being signally 
foiled, were compelled to recognise 
Cossim Ali as viceroy of Bengal. In 
the year 1763 Cossim Ali was driven 
into rebellion by the exactions of his 
European allies, and by them deposed 
from the musnud in favour of its 
former occupant, Jaffier Ali. Havin 
collected some troops, Cossim was suf- 
ficiently rash, or ill-advised, to hazard 
a battle. During his flight from that 
fatal field, he instigated Sumroo to 
murder the English prisoners in his 
power—an outrage that not only sealed 
his own fate, but hastened the pro- 
gress of the British empire ; for, having 
involved Shoojah-oo-Dowlah in his 
intrigues, they were both completely 
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defeated at Buxar in 1764. The re- 
sult of this battle would have been the 
entire conquest of Oude—Lucknow, 
the capital, having already fallen into 
our hands—had not a despatch op- 
ey arrived from the Court of 
irectors forbidding any further ag- 
ge ge of the British territory. 
e vizier was naturally as much 
astonished as gratified at the moderate 
terms imposed upon him, though he 
resolutely refused to admit his con- 
querors to trade—such an infamous 
character had they acquired by their 
violence and frauds towards all the 
native princes with whom they had 
made commercial treaties. It would 
be tedious to relate all the subsequent 
events of Shoojah’s viceroyalty, and 
Englishmen would be glad to forget 
the details of the Rohillah war, in 
which a British brigade was hired out 
to fight the battles of a native chief. 
It is true the council was pressed at 
the time for money, and a company of 
traders could scarcely be expected to 
value soldiers’ lives as dearly as a well- 
filled treasury. On Shoojah’s death, 
in 1775, they pretended that a new 
treaty was necessary, and extorted 
from his son Asoph-ood-Dowlah the 
cession of Benares and Ghazeepore, 
the payment of his father’s arrears, 
and an increase of the subsidy from 
252,000/. to 312,000/, per annum. 
During nearly the whole period of 
Asoph-ood-Dowlah’s vizierat, there 
were constant demands made upon 
his revenue by the necessities of the 
British Governor-General. Twice did 
Warren Hastings visit Lucknow in 
person, and twice did he fill the public 
coffers. He foresaw, indeed, that the 
inevitable result of burthening the 
nawab’s country with enormous sub- 
sidies must be fatal to its independ- 
ence; but, provided the mine were 
not exhausted in his own time, he little 
regarded the difficulties he was raising 
for his successors. Lord Cornwallis, 
on assuming the government of India, 
honestly endeavoured to place the 
nawab in a position to extricate him- 
self from his rapidly-increasing in- 
volvements, and pledged himself not 
to raise the existing annual subsidy, 
which then amounted to half a million 
annually. Both Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, were sincerely desirous 
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to rescue the ruler of Oude from the 
ruin his wild debauchery was bringing 
upon himself and his people. With 
this view Sir John proceeded in person 
to Lucknow in 1797, but succumbed 
to opportunity ; and, instead of reliev- 
ing the nawab from his existing bur- 
dens, saddled him with an additional 
charge of 55,0007. per annum, for 
the maintenance of two regiments of 
cavalry, in direct contravention of 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty in 1787. He 
also forced upon the prince a minister 
devoted to British interests. Under 
these circumstances the nawab did the 
wisest thing that remained for him to 
do—he died; and, after a brief struggle 
for the succession, Sir John’s protegé, 
Saadut Ali, was placed on the mus- 
nud. It is not in the nature of a 
commercial people to do anything for 
nothing. The “consideration” in this 
case was the augmentation of the an- 
nual subsidy to 760,000/.; the dis- 
charge of all arrears; the cession of 
the fortress of Allahabad, with a grant 
of 80,0007. for its repairs; and the 
payment of 150,000/. for other pur- 

oses. No European settlers were to 

e admitted into Oude, and no rela- 
tions with foreign powers instituted 
without the sanction of the British 
government, which engaged, on its 
part, to maintain a force of 10,000 
men for the defence of the nawab and 
his territories. This was Sir John’s 
last and worst act; but it was at least 
not so bad as the systematic treachery 
of the Marquess Wellesley. 

One of the earliest objects of this 
otherwise justly-distinguished Gover- 
nor-General was the replacement of 
the Oude army by a British contingent. 
To carry out this measure he treated 
the nawab with such harshness and 
disrespect that the prince indignantly 
threatened to resign the throne. The 
marquess eagerly jumped at the pro- 
posal, and insisted that on Saadut Ali’s 
abdication his territories should de- 
volve to the East India Company. As 
this was a contingency the nawab had 
neither expected nor intended, an 
angry correspondence ensued, which 
terminated in the occupation of Oude 
by British troops. Further resistance 
was impossible. The nawab therefore 
consented to reduce his army, and to 
accept the services of twelve battalions 
of British infantry and four regiments 
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of cavalry. To provide for the pay- 
ment of this contingent, the Governor- 
General compelled Saadut Ali to cede 
more than one-half of his dominions, 
at that time yielding about 1,350,0001., 
but nearly double that amount at the 
present day. This treaty was signed 
on the 10th September, 1801. 

Not only was the nawab thus de- 
poiled of the better half of his here- 
ditary dominions, but his power also 
was annihilated, or at least virtually 
transferred to the British Resident. 
Having nothing to fear from foreign or 
domestic enemies, and having a large 
armed force at his disposal, Saadut 
Ali employed his troops in extorting 
revenue from his over-burthened sub- 
jects. And the Resident was obliged 
by the tenor of the treaty to enforce 
these exactions. 

Saadut Ali died in 1816, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who as- 
sumed the title of Ghazee-ood-deen- 
Hyder. This prince contrived to cajole 
the Resident, whom he affected to ad- 
dress as “ My Uncle,” and to ingratiate 
himself with Lord Hastings to such an 
extent, that three years after his ac- 
cession he was allowed to assume the 
insignia of royalty. His lordship, in- 
deed, had an ulterior view in sanction- 
ing the nawab’s renouncement of alle- 
giance to his sovereign lord the Em- 
peror of Delhi. He fondly imagined 
that he had achieved a master-stroke 
of policy in thus setting up a rival to 
the great mogul, forgetful that that 
once powerful monarch had long since 
become a mere puppet, the shadow of 
a name. 

Of the second King of Oude, Nuseer- 
ood-deen-Hyder, we are told by an 
able writer in the Calcutta Review— 
to whom we take this opportunity of 
acknowledging great and frequent 
obligations—that he “ more than per- 
petuated the worst practices of his pre- 
decessors. Engaged in every species 
of debauchery, and surrounded by 
wretches, English, Eurasian, and Na- 
tive, of the lowest description, his 
whole reign was one continued satire 
upon the subsidiary and protected sys- 
tem. Bred in a palace, nurtured by 
women and eunuchs, he added the na- 
tural fruits of a vicious education to 
those resulting from his protected posi- 
tion. His majesty might one hour be 
seen in a state of drunken nudity with 
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his boon companions; at another he 
would parade the streets of Lucknow 
driving one of his own elephants. In 
his time all decency, all propriety, was 
banished from the court. Such was 
more than once his conduct that Co- 
lonel Lowe, the Resident, refused to 
see him, or to transact business with 
his minions.” This is the king whose 
private life has lately been laid open to 
the British public in an amusing but 
objectionable book, edited by Mr. 
Knighton. So terrible and degrading 
was the system of misrule under this 
prince, that in 1831 Lord William Ben- 
tinck determined to judge with his own 
eyes of the truth of the reports re- 
ceived from the Resident. Almost de- 
spairing of the future of a country so 
misgoverned, his lordship resolved to 
give Oude one more chance of pre- 
serving its independence. He there- 
fore forbade all interference on the 
art of the Resident ; and, warning the 
ing that unless a decided amelioration 
was introduced into the administration, 
the consequences would be fatal to his 
own power and dignity, he earnestly 
advised his majesty to place implicit 
confidence in the wisdom and inte- 
grity of his minister, Hakeem Mehndy 
Ali Khan Bahadoor. Nusseer-ood- 
deen-Hyder readily promised to do all 
that was required of him, but within 
three years the Hakeem was dismissed 
from office, and driven into exile on 
an absurd charge of disrespect to some 
of the members of the royal family. 
In his report to the authorities at 
the East India House, his lordship 
strongly advises “the direct assump- 
tion of the management of the Oude 
territories by the British Government.” 
But, at the same time, he honestly 
recommends “an administration so 
composed as to individuals, and so es- 
tablished upon the best principles, 
revenue and judicial, as should serve 
for immediate improvement, and as a 
model for future imitation ; the only 
European part of it should be the 
functionary by whom it should be su- 
perintended, and it should only be re- 
tained till a complete reform might be 
brought about, and a guarantee for its 
continuance obtained, either in the 
improved character of the reigning 
prince, or, if incorrigible, in the sub- 
stitution of his immediate heir, or in 
default of such substitution from non- 
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age or incapacity, by the nomination 
of one of the family as regent, the 
whole of the revenue being paid imto 
the Oude treasury.” 

The Home Government, in reply, 
issued instructions to the Governor- 
General to take the administration of 
Oude into his own hands; but, unwill- 
ing to have recourse to extremities, 
and encouraged by a slight temporary 
improvement, his lordship contented 
himself with sending a second and 
stronger warning to his ill-conducted 
majesty. But Nusseer-ood-deen was 


too hardened in vice to listen to re- 
monstrances, and plunged deeper into 
the mire of Asiatic sensuality, until he 
died almost suddenly in the night of 
the 7th July, 1837. What followed 
has been thus graphically described 
by the writer alluded to above. 


On the night of the 7th July, 1837, when 
Nusseer-00-deen expired, the Badshahi Be- 
gum forcibly placed on the throne the boy 
Moona Jan. During the twelve hours 
tumult that ensued, the Resident, his suite, 
and the rightful heir to the throne were all 
in the hands of an infuriated mob. Armed 
soldiers with lighted torches and lighted 
matchlocks in their hands held possession 
of the palace, stalked throughout its pre- 
mises, and spared no threats against the 
British authorities if they did not assent 
to the installation of their creature, Moona 
Jan. The nearest succour had to come 
five miles from the cantonment. Five com- 
panies of sepoys with four guns, however, 
soon arrived. The Resident managed to 
join his friends, he then gave the insur- 
gents one quarter of an hour’s grace. When 
that had expired the guns opened—a few 
rounds of grape were thrown into the dis- 
orderly mass who thronged the palace and 
its inclosures. Morning dawned on an 
altered scene; the rioters had succumbed 
or dispersed ; the dead were removed ; the 
palace was cleared out, and by ten o’clock 
in the forenoon the aged, infirm, and 
trembling heir to the crown was seated on 
the throne that at midnight had been oc- 
cupied by the usurper. The Resident placed 
the crown on the new king's head, and the 
event was announced to the people of 
Lucknow by the very guns which a few 
hours before had carried death and con- 
sternation among the Oude soldiery. 


Had it not been for the cool deter- 
mination and vigour of Colonel Lowe 
and his assistants, Captains Patton 
and Shakspeare, the city of Lucknow 
would have become the scene of fright- 
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ful bloodshed and ¢éonfusion: The 
promptitude of the attack awed the 
rioters into speedy submission, and the 
venerable cripple Mahommed Ali was 
placed on the musnud without further 
opposition. During this brief reign 
the country was governed with far 
greater equity and moderation than it 
had ever before enjoyed, and a better 
era seemed to be dawning upon Oude. 
But pallida mors spares good princes as 
little as bad ones, and thus Mahommed 
Amjud Ali succeeded his father in a 
1842. The change was a lamentable 
one for the people of Oude. The new 
king rivalled the worst of his prede- 
cessors in debauchery and neglect of 

ublic affairs, though he contrived to 
hens in his coffers no less than 850,000/. 
wrung from the poorest and most miser- 
able of his subjects; but, wretched as 
was their condition under that mo- 
narch, it became, if possible, still more 
distressing under his successor Wajid 
Ali Shah, lately deposed by Lord 
Dalhousie. Thus mah as an historical 
outline of the Mahommedan rulers of 
Oude; let us now turn our eyes to 
the country itself. 

The kingdom of Oude is an immense 
plain containing very nearly 24,000 
square miles, peopled by four millions 
of inhabitants. Owing to the number of 
rivers and watercourses by which it is 
intersected, this is naturally one of the 
most fertile districts of Hindostan. All 
the animal and vegetable productions 
that are usually found in tropical cli- 
mates here flourish in great perfection. 
And yet large tracts of desolate and 
uncultivated land are encountered by 
the traveller in every direction. De- 
serted and roofless villages stud the 
waste at various points to mark what 
has been, what might yet again be; 
but no herds graze on the luxuriant 
herbage ; no flocks browse the rich 
meadow grass ; no industrious peasants 
are working at seedtime or harvest; 
no sounds are heard but the ghoulish 
ery of the jackal, or the short angry 
grunt of the wild boar.—To what can 
this be attributable? What cause has 
sufficed to undo nature’s handiwork ? 
The tale, though sad, may be briefly 
told. 

The revenues of Oude were farmed 
out to contractors, who were expected 
to make a handsome present to the 
minister on their appointment. The 
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reference was usually given to the 
ighest bidder, but occasionally to 
some loose minion of the court, the 
brother or attendant of dancing girls. 
These farmers of the revenue exer- 
cised almost sovereign power over 
their an gee: districts, and were 
supported by the king’s troops in le- 
vying the taxes. There was no fixed 
quota to be paid by each particular 
estate. The amount depended partly 
on the wealth of the elon partly 
on his means of resistance. Many of 
these landowners had upwards of one 
thousand matchlockmen in their pay, 
with whom they gave battle to the tax- 
collector, and were oftentimes victo- 
rious. The whole country besides 
bristles with small forts, which can 
only be reduced after a regular siege. 
If the tax-gatherer happened to be 
slain in the mélée, the landowner re- 
tired to some secluded spot until his 
friends had arranged the price of blood 
with the kinsmen of the dead man, 
and perhaps added a freewill offering 
to some influential person about the 
court. The burden of the taxation 


fell therefore all the more heavily upon 


the poor agriculturists. It seldom hap- 
pens that a Hindoo has not contrived 
to save a few rupees. He can live 
so frugally that, however small his 
means, he can still lay aside something, 
if only a few pice at atime. This, of 
course, was known to the collector, 
who was not likely to be satistied with 
the outward insignia of poverty. Did 
the poor wretch plead his inability to 
pay, he was placed beneath a burning 
sun, his head bent down towards his 
knees, a heavy stone fastened between 
his shoulders, and one leg raised from 
the ground by means of a cord, which, 
being passed round his big toe, was 
then tied round his neck. Or he would 
be plunged into putrid ordure up to 
his eee beneath a meridian sun, and 
when faint with hunger and thirst a 
bag of loose dried and decayed chillies 
would be thrust over his head. Or 
his flesh would be torn with pincers, 
chilly powder blown into his eyes or in- 
troduced into his most sensitive parts, 
or a rope twisting his arms behind 
him would be flung over a bough, and 
while he was thus suspended in the air 
his tormentors would flog him with 
tamarind twigs till the blood profusely 
flowed. Such tortures as these seldom 
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failed to extort from the agonised 
wretch double the amount he could 
have been fairly called upon to pay, 
and for such treatment he had no re- 
dress. What wonder then that men 
grew discouraged, and left their country 
to enlist into the company’s regiments ? 
And indeed the finest soldiers in our 
Indian army are natives of Oude. 

The police were equally corrupt and 
violent with the collectors of revenue. 
What Dr. Butler wrote in 1839 will 
apply with almost equal truth to 1856 : 
* Nothing is said about a murder or a 
robbery ; and consequently crime of 
all kinds has become much more fre- 
quent, especially within the last sixteen 
years, and in the smaller towns and 
villages. Gang robbery of both houses 
and travellers by bands of 200 and 300 
men has become very common. In 
most parts of Oude disputes about land 
and murders thence originating are of 
very frequent occurrence; feuds are 
thus kept up, and all opportunities of 
vengeance laid hold of.” Through 
the indefatigable exertions of Colonel 
Sleeman, aided by Captains Weston, 
Hollings, and others, the crimes of 
thuggee and dakoity (gang robbery) 
have been considerably suppressed of 
late years; Captain Weston alone 
having apprehended within three years 
upwards of 260 ruffians of the most 
desperate character. Still there was 
no safety for life or property. The 
poor laboured and suffered for the 
rich; the rich trembled in the presence 
of the powerful. There was no law 
but that of favour or of force. He 
only was punished who could not 
purchase impunity. The wisdom of 
the wise was perverted by a gift in the 
hand. No man scrupled to commit a 
crime; indeed, the only crime was 
poverty. 

The king was as corrupt and de- 
raved as the meanest of his subjects. 
his is his portrait drawn in 1852 by 

a gentleman then residing in Lucknow, 
the capital city : 


The king’s private amusements are fri- 
volous, and at times even childish. Over- 
indulgence has probably shattered his ner- 
vous system, and in a manner affected his 
intellect, for he is often guilty of the most 
strange and capricious whims, which vary 
at different times. He sometimes plays at 
soldiers with a few regiments, whom he 
nearly marches off their legs, for three or 
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four hours every morning, or he flies 
pigeons that are taught evolutions in the 
air at the sound of the bugle ; or he tries 
his hand at poetry, when his flatterers are 
naturally obliged to extol his effusions to 
the skies; or he wishes to be admired for 
graceful dancing, himself and sometimes a 
favourite dressed in female clothes ; or he 
amuses himself in his paradisiacal garden, 
which is enlivened by the presence of a 
vast number of purries (female angels), 
beauties dressed in clothes of transparent 
gauze, and having butterfly wings fastened 
to their shoulders; or, surrounded by his 
poets, fiddlers, singers, eunuchs, and fa- 
vourites, he plays native airs on that 
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beautiful Hindostanee instrument, the 
sitar ; but never does he bestow one mo- 
ment on business; never does he read a 
single petition of his suffering subjects ; 
never does he enquire into the state of 
the country and his people. 

Such was the monarch whom Lord 
Dalhousie has deposed by virtue of the 
treaty of 1837, which pledged the 
British government to preserve the 
independence of Oude so long only as 
the king should govern his country 
with justice, and to the advantage of 


his people. 





ISRAEL SILVESTRE. 


THE etchings of Israel Silvestre are 
not known in this country so well as 
they are in France. There they are 
highly prized and universally sought 
after by collectors ; and, though a cer- 
tain number may always be found in 
the portfolios of dealers, yet it is by no 
means easy to form anything like a 
large collection of them. Some years 


ago I remember meeting with a folio 
volume containing 300 of these etch- 
ings in one of the large shops on the 
Quai Voltaire at Paris; and the price 


asked for it was 300 francs. This was 
not dear, because the lowest price for 
any single etching of this artist's in the 
portfolios on the walls of the Quai— 
one of the best book and print marts 
in Europe—I never found to be less 
than ten sous, or half a franc ; whereas 
for the rarer engravings the price 
varied from five francs to twenty 
francs. By dint, however, of long and 
anxious search, and by careful exami- 
nation of dealers’ portfolios, both in 
Paris and London, I have succeeded, 
after some ten or twelve years’ labour, 
in forming a collection of 450 etchings 
of this master. Although I have en- 
deavoured to exclude duplicates from 
it, yet several have crept in unawares, 
having been bought with others in 
lots wherein they escaped my notice : 
and others have been purposely admit- 
ted on account of their rarity, or their 
high intrinsic value. 

t is known that Israel Silvestre 
executed upwards of 1000 etchings, 
and, if my memory does not fail me, I 
have seen nearly as many in the two 
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large volumes contained in the Biblio- 
théque Royale, or Impériale. I hope, 
indeed, as time advances, to make m 
own collection more complete than it 
is, though it is useless to attempt ri- 
valizing that in the great depository of 
French engravings. 

The peculiar merit of Israel Silves- 
tre consists, not only in the extreme 
delicacy and precision of his touch, but 
also in his admirable drawing. His 
taste, too, is exceedingly remarkable, 
and he shows very evident signs of 
having closely studied the works of the 
best masters, as well as of having been a 
most faithful observer of nature. His 
taste for landscape is quite equal, in 
point of outline, to that of Claude, or 
Gaspar Poussin; and he treats archi- 
tecture with great spirit and correct- 
ness, though he leaned too much to 
the classicism of his day to enable him 
to understand the medieval styles. 
In his figures he imitates, or rather re- 
sembles, Callot; and his works have 
the merit of constituting a complete 
repertory of the dress of the middle of 
the 17th century. As was observed 
above, his works are highly esteemed in 
France : there all artists and engravers 
know them well, and thoroughly ap- 
preciate them; and to compare an 
etching of the present day to an 
“Israel,” is the highest compliment a 
French engraver can bestow. This is 
not without reason, for in all the 
manual processes of etching Israel Sil- 
vestre seems to have been peculiarly—it 
might almost be said universally—suc- 
cessful. His plates are all very highly 
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worked ; they have all been sharpened 
up and finished with the burin ; and 
they will stand the test of magnifiers 
of high power. They may be safely 
recommended to the careful study of 
young engravers, whether professional 
or amateur. 

Besides their artistic worth, how- 
ever, they possess at the present day 
a peculiar value, which their author 
could never have contemplated. It 
was his fortune to be commissioned 
to draw all the public buildings of 
Paris, most of the chateaux of France, 
many of her cities and towns, and a 
great number of architectural and 
picturesque subjects throughout Italy. 
As a consequence of the revolutions 
of France and of Europe, most of 
these buildings have been greatly al- 
tered, and many of them totally de- 
stroyed : yet, such was the fidelity with 
which our artist drew, that an architect 
could form an excellent idea of—he 
could almost reconstruct—any one of 
the buildings that have perished, from 
these etchings alone. The works of 
Israel Silvestre constitute one of the 
most valuable archeological and_his- 
torical repertories for France and Italy 
now extant; and, as such, they are 
especially worthy of notice by the con- 
tinental antiquary. 

I purpose, after detailing the few 
materials of the biography of this 
artist which have fallen within my 
reach, to give an account of the more 
remarkable of his works in my own 
collection; a task of great pleasure, 
for it carries me back into the heart 
of old Paris and of ancient France, and 
draws me into the sunny clime of 
Italy long before St. Peter’s was 
finished. After getting well into the 
volume that contains these os and 
poring over their incredibly minute 
and multifarious details, the eye and 
the mind become so thoroughly im- 
bued with the tone and spirit of the 
time, that one thinks of nothing but 
the Fronde, and the early glories of 
the Grand Monarque; and one wonders 
that Frenchmen could ever have been 
such barbarians as to destroy the im- 
mense stores of national architecture 
which these plates prove to have then 
existed. 

Israel Silvestre, draughtsman and en- 
graver, was born at Nanci, in 1621. He 
was nephew and pupil of Israel Henriet; 
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improved himself by the instruction of 
that able master, and came to reside in 
Paris, where he soon made himself known. 
The taste and skill shewn by him in his 
Vues et Paysages struck the attention of 
Louis XIV. to such a degree, that this 
monarch commissioned him to draw and 
engrave the Maisons Royales, as well as 
the Fétes données, and the Places con- 
quises,—fortresses conquered in his reign. 
The reward for these works was the title 
of Drawing-master to the Dauphin, a pen- 
sion, and apartments in the Louvre. _ Sil- 
vestre travelled in Italy twice, and on each 
occasion brought from thence a large num- 
ber of drawings, which he engraved on his 
return. His style appears to be a mixture 
of that of Callot and Stef. Della Bella; 
and he has himself served in his turn as a 
model for Sebastien Leclerc. His draw- 
ings are enriched with small figures re- 
markable for the taste, the talent, and the 
delicacy with which they are treated, Few 
engravers have produced so much as he 
has, and his works amount to more than 
1000 separate pieces; the principal of 
which are the following :— 

I. Les Plaisirs de i’ Ile enchantée. 

II. Les Vues des Parcs et Maisons 

Royales. 
III. LesVillesconquises par Louis XIV. 
IV. Vue de Rome: 4 plates. 

V. Vues de Campo Vaccino a Rome. 
VI. Les Fétes du Carrousel en 1662. 
Silvestre died at Paris in 1691. See 

Huber et Rost, Manuel des Amateurs de 
V Art.—Biogr. Univ. t. xlii. p. 363. 


This is all that we find of Israel Sil- 
vestre in the Biographie Universelle : 
but, to give a more complete idea of his 
family and artistic connections, it is 
advisable to append to it the account 
of his uncle Henriet, extracted from 
the same valuable work. 


Israel Henriet, draughtsman, engraver, 
and printseller, was born at Nanci in 
1608. Claude Henriet, his father, born 
at Chalons, was a glass-painter. It was 
he who painted the windows of the ca- 
thedral of that city, which were much 
esteemed for design as well as for colour. 
Young Henriet having received from his 
father, who was then settled at Nanci, the 
first elements of drawing and painting, 
and desirous of seeing Italy, set off for 
Rome, where he put himself under the di- 
rection of Antonio Tempesta, a painter of 
reputation at that period. Having quitted 
that country to come to Paris, and having 
attempted engraving, the facility for that 
art which he found he possessed deter. 
mined him to give himself up to it alto. 
gether. Having been connected by ties of 
friendship for a long x with Callot, he 
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undertook the selling of his engravings. 
Henriet was selected to teach drawing to 
Louis XIV. who was then young: this 
choice decided several seigneurs of the 
court to follow the king’s example, and 
thus contributed to spread a taste for art 
through France. Henriet engraved several 
subjects from his own drawings, in which 
it is evident that he endeavoured to imi- 
tate Callot: he has even copied several of 
the latter’s works, so that they cannot be 
distinguished from the originals. Among 
others ought to be mentioned the subjects 
of the History of the Prodigal Son, which 
many have attributed to Callot. Henriet 
died at Paris in 1661: and his heir was 
Israel Silvestre, his nephew, to whom he 
bequeathed his drawings and his plates, as 
well as whatever he possessed of the works 
of Callot and Della Bella. The children 
of Israel Silvestre were successively draw- 
ing-masters fo the princes of France (and 
princesses ?)—Biogr. Univ. t. xx. p. 188. 


To complete our account of the 
family of Israel Silvestre, we add the 
following brief sketch of his son’s life 
from the same source :— 

Louis Silvestre, son of Israel Silvestre, 
who was born at Paris a.p. 1675, gave 
himself up to painting, under the guidance 
of Lebrun and the two De Boullognes, 
and gained the reputation of an excellent 
artist. He travelled to Rome to improve 
himself, and on his return was admitted 
a member of the Academy, of which he ul- 
timately became one of the professors. He 
adorned with his works the refectory of 
St. Martin des Champs, St. Roch, Notre 
Dame, &c. These various productions drew 
attention upon him, and Augustus II. king 
of Poland summoned him to the court of 
Dresden, appointed him his painter-in- 
chief, and gave him letters of nobility. 
Having become Director of the Academy of 
Painting at Dresden, he lived 24 years in 
that city, and then returned to Paris, when 
Louis XV. gave him apartments in the 
Louvre, with a pension of 1,000 crowns. 
Louis Silvestre died in this capital in 1760, 
aged 85. 

Art was evidently hereditary in this 
remarkable family. 

The first series of views, as they 
stand in my collection, is entitled 
“Différentes veues du Chasteau et des 
Jardins, Fontaines, Cascades, Canaux, 
et Parterres de Liencourt,” and this 
designation is engraved on a scroll 
above another, bearing “ Dessiné au 
naturel et gravé par Israel Silvestre, 
1656.” These scrolls are placed above 
two shields of arms, one of “ Messire 
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Guyon, Seigneur de Liencourt;” the 
other of his arms impaling those of the 
Duchess, née Madlle. Jeannede Schom- 
berg. In the background is a general 
view of Liencourt with its park, fol- 
lowed by twenty-three different views, 
large and small, of the buildings, foun- 
tains, parterres, &c. Two views of the 
“ Hostel de Liencourt & Paris” ac- 
company this set; and one of the 
Parish Church near the Chateau. 
It was a truly magnificent building, 
surrounding three sides of a court, 
with each of the three facades towards 
the gardens arranged with wings or 
corner pavilions,—one of the facades 
extending over an open arcade front- 
ing the jardin a fleurs. Along one 
side of the parterre a [ Angloise ex- 
tended a terrace, on the sloping side 
of which were twenty-two Reantahen, 
or jets d'eau; and the park, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the chateau, was 
laid out, besides a grand-pré, in a suc- 
cession of parterres and fountains of 
great beauty and magnificence. The 


chateau, which was surrounded by a 
wide fosse full of water, was of the 
style of Louis XIII, and was of two 


stories above the basement line, with 
lofty lucarnes in the pavilion at each 
corner of the court. The chimneys 
were numerous and lofty, resembling 
those of the Tuileries, so well known to 
all visitors of Paris; the pont-levis had 
been replaced by a permanent bridge 
in stone; and there was a tremen- 
dously long jeu de paume, better than 
that which once existed in the Champs 
Elysées, but which has been obliterated 
by the building of the Great Exhibition 
of 1855. The view of this is one of the 
most thoroughly artistic plates in the 
collection : out of a few straight lines 
an admirable perspective effect is pro- 
duced : there is nothing stiff about the 
solemn avenues of trees, or the raised 
terrace-wall; while the figures of the 
players and spectators give great ani- 
mation and variety to the composition. 
The eye and the hand of a real 
man of taste, as well as of an expe- 
rienced artist, may readily be observed 
in this plate. In all the plates, in fact, 
the trees are cleverly treated : he must 
have drawn much from nature: they 
have an air of photographic reality 
about them, which induces the infer- 
ence that Silvestre was a thoroughly 
conscientious sketcher. 
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The Chateau de Liencourt was near 
Soissons, and was one of the finest 
seignorial domains in France: I am 
not acquainted with its present con- 
dition ; but should be much obliged for 
information on the subject. 

Of the actual building of the “ Hostel 
de Liencourt,” only two plates occur 
in a set of six—each of the garden 
front. I do not attribute the four 
views of garden scenes in this series to 
the Hostel but to the “ Chasteau;” they 
comprise four views of pieces of water 
and fountains, surrounded by trees and 
close-cut high hedges; and the spots 
must have been delightful adjuncts of 
any mansion. 

There were three mansions in Paris, 
each, at one time or other, called the 
Hotel de Liencourt. One was the build- 
ing more properly styled the Hétel du 
Dauphin, in the street of that name; 
ousther was the Hétel de la Roche- 
foucault, in the Rue de Seine; and the 
third was in reality the Hotel de Schom- 
berg, behind the Louvre, in one of the 
rooms of which Henri III. was stabbed 
by Jean Chitel. It may be inferred 
from this that the seigneurs of Lien- 
court did not themselves erect any 
Parisian mansion, but rather acquired 
—_— by marriage or inheritance. 

each of the instances named above, 
the locality was too confined to admit 
of any extensive gardens, still less of 
any piéces d'eau, and therefore the four 
plates just alluded to may be safely 
assigned to subjects taken from the 
great seignorial park in the country. 

The single view of the parish church 
gives the west front only, and shews a 
principal aisle with a modernised and 
pedimented west end, a small medizval 
chapel with a crossed gable on the 
south side, and a tower of five stages 
(surmounted by a square spire) pro- 
bably of the fifteenth century, at the 
north-west corner. In the foreground 
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are four men in monastic garb, two of 
them bearing crutches, probably La- 
zarists; and, among figures of the laity, 
one of the domestics of a “ précieux ” 
and “précieuse” of the Court of Louis 
XIV. with long lace ruffles at the 
knees, carrying the lady’s parasol. 

It may be observed here, once for 
all, as a general inference from all 
these plates, confirmed by the well- 
known voice of history, that the French 
seigneurs must have lived on their 
estates in a style of excessive splendour 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The vast piles of building 
delineated in these plates, the ex- 
tensive gardens, waterfalls, parks, &c. 
here shewn, must have cost immense 
sums of money; and we can form but 
a faint idea of the territorial and po- 
litical importance of the old nobles 
from the puny attempts at aristocratic 
display which have been resuscitated 
since the three melancholy French Re- 
volutions. Whoever would thoroughly 
understand the social condition of 
France—and by inference of other 
civilised portions of Europe—200 years 
ago, should add a study of the domestic 
architecture of the period to that of 
more positively historical documents. 
No one can fail to be struck with the 
evidences of past greatness which the 
solemn and often deserted chiteaux 
of France still afford ; but, to see what 
they were in their palmy days, recourse 
should be had to the plates of Israel 
Silvestre and of Perelle. ‘The care- 
ful handling of the pages of Boulain- 
villiers, Etat de la France, 3 tom, fol. 
will complete this course of study ; and 
&@ more correct appreciation of the 
subsequent changes and present con- 
dition of France will be the reward of 
such labours. 


H. LonauevitxE Jones. 
(To be continued.) 





THE REMINISCENCES OF MR. RAIKES,* 


MR. THOMAS. RAIKES was the 
son of one of England’s merchant- 


school in the society of young noble- 
men, and before he was twenty made 


princes. He was educated at a public the old “grand tour” with a private 
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prising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris during that 
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tutor; visiting in the course thereof 
several of the German courts. On his 
return to London he was offered a seat 
at a desk in the counting-house, but, 
“having little inclination for mercantile 
affairs, and a marked preference for so- 
cial and literary pursuits, he very soon 
established himself in the west end of 
the town, became a member of the 
fashionable clubs, and mixed largely 
in what is, by a somewhat questionable 
courtesy, denominated the best society.” 
In other words, he preferred play to 
work ; thought the shady side of Pall 
Mall a pleasanter place than the Ex- 
change, a box at the opera more agree- 
able than a stool in the counting- 
house; and considered that spending 
money was a more charming > 
tion than earning it. In short, Mr 
Raikes became a “a man about town,” 
and few men were better known, or in 
his immediate circle more highly re- 
spected. 

He belonged to a transition period. 
He was born in 1778, before Macklin 
had left the stage, and he died in 1848, 
at three-score years and ten, long after 
Edmund Kean was in his grave. He 
first saw the light in the period of pow- 
der, cocked-hats, swords, and knee- 
breeches ; he passed through the era 
of top-boots and of pantaloons; went 
unscathed through the epoch of men 
of three-bottles, and passed away long 
subsequent to the date when sobriety 
came into fashion. He had seen George 
IIL. as a young King, and had witnessed 
the accession of Victoria, the young 
Queen. When he first drew breath 
Louis XV. had not long been dead, 
and feudality was laughingly alluding 
to the “deluge” that was to happen 
in after-times, as foretold by Madame 
de Pompadour. He saw it come. He 
saw the fall of the old Monarchy, the 
erection of the Republic on its ruins, 
the rise of the empire out of the frag- 
ments of both, the fifteen years’ co- 


medy of the Restoration, the citizen- 


kingship of Louis Philippe, and the 
second Republic built out of the wrecks 
of a “ monarchy composed of republi- 
can institutions.” Yet three months be- 
fore he died there were three gentle- 
men standing at the door of Farquhar’s 
banking-house in St. James’s Street. 
The day was the ever memorable 10th 
of April 1848. The three: gentlemen 
held staves of special constables, and 
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one of the three, who had a rather 
Jewish look, and a slightly loose aspect, 
remarked to the other two that it would 
certainly be his fortune to be hailed 
Emperor of the French. Mr. Raikes 
did not live to see this prophecy ful- 
filled, but be saw Louis Napoleon on 
the high road to completing it himself ; 
and it must be confessed that the mer- 
chant’s son (and, of course, his con- 
temporaries) lived through a period 
which was not unfertile of incident. 

What we have to regret is that 
Mr. Raikes did not keep a journal 
until he began to live a comparatively 
retired life. At least the portion of 
his diary now published commences 
with the year 1832, the year after he 
visited St. Petersburg, and we pre- 
sume that, had he begun earlier, we 
should have had extracts from his 
journal. In the year just named, “ em- 
barrassments of the house with which 
he was connected compelled him to 
break up his establishment in London 
and settle in Paris, where he remained 
till 1846. He then returned to Eng- 
land; but by this time most of his early 
friends and associates were either dead 
or dispersed in various directions, and 
not long after his own health began to 
decline. He visited one or two of 
the most familiar of his old compa- 
nions, some of whom lay decaying on 
“sick beds.” In 1848 Mr. Raikes, at 
Brighton, was himself stretched on one 
from which he never arose. He died 
on the 3rd of July 1848, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

The portion of the journal which is 
here given to the public refers only to 
a very recent period; but we live in 
such “ fast” times, events come in such 
crowds, pass away so rapidly, and are 
succeeded in thicker crowds by even 
more speedily flying incidents, that 
there is a wonderful air of old times 
about all that is recorded in these 
volumes. It is just in such times that 
it becomes the duty (as it often turns 
to the profit) of every man to make 
some faithful registering of what is 
passing around him. Otherwise we 
run the risk of forgetting very much 
that is worthy of being held in remem- 
brance. We do not mean that every 
man should “chronicle small beer,” but 
that each day, week, or month, as leisure 
or inclination finds suitable, should 
have its history or comment. It would 
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be present amusement, productive of 
future instruction. 

The “sketches” in these pages are 
so numerous that selection is some- 
what embarrassing. Out of the “ ad- 
mired disorder,” however, we may esta- 
blish a system, and we will begin with 
the monarchs of the times, as “ touched 
in” by our gentlemanly diarist. 

And first of Nicholas, that great dis- 
turber of the peace of the world, whose 
heart-strings cracked at the news of 
the repulse of his army before Eupa- 
toria. Mr. Raikes seems to have un- 
derstood the imperial and also the 
Russian character. After alluding to 
the civilities heaped by Nicholas on 
Lord Durham, whom the Czar hated, 
and the imperial condescension, even 
to drinking grog with the sailors on 
board the Talavera, the diarist re- 
marks,— 

When all circumstances are considered, 
the natural reserve of a Russian sovereign, 
the disgust shown at St. Petersburg on 
the first news of Durham’s nomination, 
the little reason which Nicholas can have 
to feel satisfied with our government, as well 
as the feelings that have been expressed 
in the country about Poland, it is impossi- 
ble not to see that he is acting a part, and 
indeed overcharging it grossly. He over- 
steps the modesty of nature. It might be 
as well for our government to recollect the 
expression of Napoleon about the Em- 
peror Alexander ; ‘‘ Il m’a trompé comme 
un Grec du Bas Empire.’’ 


Subsequently he adds— 

Russia, irritated and mortified by the 
cavalier treatment which she has experi- 
enced from France and England in the 
conference on Belgian affairs, and the sub- 
sequent hostilities at Antwerp against 
Holland, has now made known her inten- 
tions of taking her own line against Tur- 
key; and a new question is coming forward 
in Europe, which will be much more diffi- 
cult to solve than the last. 

This was written in 1833. For 
twenty years Nicholas prepared for 
his felonious attempt against Turkey. 
How, and at what cost, it has ended, 
we all know. When it was openly 
commenced, the Czar looked delibe- 
rately in the face of heaven, and ut- 
tered such mendacity, that all Europe 
shook with disgust and indignation. 
Now that it has been signally foiled, 
the stronghold levelled to the dust, the 
fleet rotted beneath the waters, and 
Russia compelled to terms which she 
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had before haughtily rejected, the new 
Czar publishes to the world—no, not 
to the world, but for the especial in- 
struction of the Muscovites, that he 
has concluded peace, because he has 
attained the object for which the war 
was begun! Russia will never cease 
to be a barbarous country till she has 
freed herself from that national vice 
which is inseparable from the Tartar 
blood—unblushing mendacity. 


How determinedly Russia was resolved 
to crush Turkey, is betrayed in words 
which Matuscevitz used to me a fortnight 
ago. He said, “‘ With regard to the East, 
we will not allow any power to dictate to 
us; it is our natural field. We are there, 
close at hand, and can always take our 
measures before any other interference can 
clash with our views.” 


It would be wngenerous to say any- 
thing on this vaunt; but it may not 
unprofitable to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing example of Muscovite craft. 


I have already mentioned the hurried 
manner in which the French and English 
ministers were induced by the Russians to 
sign the Greek treaty, which placed the 
crown on the head of Otho. Letters from 
Bavaria mention, that, on scrutinising this 
document at Munich, so many inaccura- 
cies have been discovered as to the right 
of future succession, that the Russian go- 
vernment will have little difficulty here- 
after in turning them to its own private 
advantage. 


If the Russians had been now at that 
height, to attain which Sebastopol was 
erected as a stepping- stool, what 
is above called a “little difficulty” 
would, in truth, have been none at all. 
Nicholas was even then afraid that 
England would not be a confederate 
in his iniquity. Accordingly, Pozzo 
di Borgo, the Russian ambassador in 
Paris, said to our diarist, “ Our plans 
are laid to attack England in her most 
vulnerable part—her commerce, and we 
will give such advantages to America, 
her rival, that the whole carrying-trade 
of Europe shall come into her hands.” 

Nicholas never contemplated the 
possibility of a French and English al- 
yen ife knew very well that Louis 
Philippe would not really oppose him. 
On our side, we were already, in 1836, 
judging of coming events by the “ sha- 
dows before.” Mr. Raikes was informed, 
“from avery good source, that Lord 
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G. (Granville) has been ordered by the 
British government to feel the pulse of 
the French cabinet, as to the part they 
would be disposed to take with them 
in the event of a rupture with Russia.” 
The reply was supposed to be unsatis- 
factory ; but Russia was on the alert. 
With an intense hatred for American 
institutions, the Czar drew closer than 
ever to an alliance with the United 
States,—the most hideous despotism 
with the most liberal of institutions. 
This unnatural alliance has been drawn 
so close, that, had the Russian fleet 
ventured from behind the walls of 
Cronstadt, we should no sooner have 
been sailing home with our prizes, 
than Mr. Caleb Cushing, Attorney- 
General at Washington, would pro- 
bably have produced a document to 
show that the Russian vessels, having 
been purchased by the States, England 
could not make of the same any lawful 
capture. Caleb's own letters induce 
us to believe that, in the contingency 
alluded to, he would not have blushed 
to come forward with such a document. 

Louis Philippe looks extremely con- 


temptible in these pages. He had some 


ood qualities, no doubt, but so had 
Chesles I. and Charles II. He had, 
however, a mean soul, and in all 
money matters was extremely ignoble. 
These pages abound in proofs as to 
how he could cheat the Bourbons out 
of property left behind them, after he 
had robbed them of a crown and of 
their great inheritance. But he could 
descend lower than this. 


A friend of mine told me that he had a 
beautiful portrait by Mignard, which he 
took an opportunity of offering to Louis 
Philippe, who is making a collection of 
that period, and for which he asked the 
moderate price of 500/. His Majesty made 
great objections to the sum, but still ex- 
pressed a wish to see and examine the 
painting. It was sent to the Tuileries, 
where it was detained a few days, during 
which interval it was copied by a female 
artist, to whom the King gave 60f. and it 
was then returned to the owner. 

Louis XVIII. was a less temperate 
man than his cousin of Orleans, but 
he was more witty. He had as much 
sense and less hypocrisy, and was quite 
as clever a king, but cared more for 
his dinner than his dynasty. Here is 
his “ majesty at meat.” 

A paté de saucissons was served at 
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breakfast at the Tuileries to the King, who, 
with the Duke d’Escars, partook so vora- 
ciously of it, that the former was attacked 
with a dangerous fit of indigestion, from 
which he with difficulty recovered, and the 
latter absolutely died from the excess on 
the following day. One of the French 
journals announced the event in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Hier sa Majesté tres 
Chrétienne a été attaquée d’une indiges- 
tion, dont M. le Duc d’Escars est mort le 
lendemain.’”’ Louis XVIII. has been 
known at table, in the interval between 
the first and second courses, of which he 
always partook largely, to have a pld¢ of 
little pork cutlets, dressed in a particular 
manner, handed to him by one of the 
pages ; and he would take them up, one 
by one, in his fingers, and before the 
second service was arranged the contents 
of the little p/d¢ had disappeared, 


This was the solitary sensuality in 
which the King indulged. His female 
favourites were simply friends in whose 
conversation he delighted, and for male 
friends he loved those best who, like 
“Jack Ward,” could cap Latin quo- 
tations with him, He saw well the 
dangers which would beset his suc- 
cessor and brother Charles X. In his 
last infirmity he pushed forward ex- 
treme measures, on the ground that a 
dying King might do with impunity 
what a King just after his accession 
dared not dream of. His neatness in 
punning has been often spoken of, and 
he may be said to have died with a 
pun in his mouth. The last “ pass- 
words” which he gave for the military 
on duty at the palace, on the night of 
his decease, were “St. Denis, Givet, 
GW H vais !)” 

n all respects his brother Charles X. 
was unlike him,—in look, bearing, 
build, principle, and practice. In his 
youth his licentiousness had been 
boundless. Loyalty in a friend of the 
family has curiously proved this by 
preserving the pictures which were 
suspended in the dressing-room of 
the Count d’Artois. They horrified 
Mr. Raikes. Like all the Bourbons 
Charles X. bore adversity with re- 
markable dignity, but gallantry to a 
lady was not among his qualities. 


Madame de followed the family 
of the Bourbons to Holyrood House, but, 
instead of trying to keep up the spirits of 
the party, she caused an additional gloom, 
by her unceasing lamentations at their 
exile. Charles X. attempted to remon- 
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strate with her, by alluding to her former 
emigration, which she had borne with 
such fortitude. She said, “Le premier 
exil fat glorieux, mais celui-ci est hon- 
teux.’’ To which the King replied, “‘ Le 
fait est, Madame—qu’alors vous étiez 
jeune et jolie, maintenant vous ¢tes vieille 
et laide; voila la difference !’’ 

We will contrast with this rudeness 
of one King, the last of his race, the 
frankness of another, the first of his 
house. 

General Sir Alured Clarke was making 
a tour of pleasure on the continent, and 
arrived at Stockholm, when he wished to 
be presented to the King. A private au- 
dience was granted, as a matter of course, 
to an English general officer. When pre- 
sented to Carl Johann, Sir Alured was 
very much astonished to find that the King 
of Sweden, instead of a formal reception, 
folded him in his arms and kissed him on 
the cheek. He was confounded at this 
distinction, and more so when the King 
asked him if he could not recollect him. 
In this, as his memory was quite defective, 
he could only express his regrets. To 
which the King replied, “I am not sur- 
prised that you do not recognise in me 
the Corporal Bernadotte who became 
your prisoner at Pondicherry, when you 
commanded the English army in India, to 
whom you showed the greatest kindness 
while in your power, and who now is most 
anxious to return the obligation in every 
way that may be most agreeable to you 
during your stay in his dominions.’’ 

Of our own sovereigns, William IV. 
has the most space allotted to him in 
the reminiscences of Mr. Raikes. ‘To 
the last, he never left off the habit of 
swearing, but his early years had been 

assed where such profanation was a 
habit at sea, and a fashion on shore. 
The sailor-king had much of the ex- 
citability of constitution which so pain- 
fully characterised George III., and 
which was so humorously developed 
in the late Duke of Cambridge, and 
from which the present gallant duke 
of that name is not altogether free. 
Mr. Raikes tells a story of a scene at 
a levee, wherein William IV. is said 
to have insisted on a wooden-legged 
lieutenant of the navy kneeling to kiss 
hands. “It was impossible; but the 
sovereign would not concede the point, 
and the other was obliged to hobble 
away without going through the cere- 
mony.” We do not know how well- 
founded this anecdote may be, but one 
very similar is told in Dr. Doran's 
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Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover. The hero there 
is a provincial mayor, who also had a 
wooden leg, and who protested that, 
although his loyalty would induce him 
to kneel to the King (George III.) his 
leg would by no means bend to it. 

William IV. had, on occasions, a 
nice feeling of gallantry. It was, as 
Mr. Raikes remarks, “in token of old 
recollections,” that he made Miss S. E. 
Wykeham, of Thame Park, Baroness 
Wenman. The journalist adds, that 
he could well recollect the time when 
William, then Duke of Clarence, “was 
anxious to marry an Englishwoman of 
large fortune, and made his proposals 
to this lady, as well as to the Wan- 
stead heiress, the late Mrs. Long Pole 
Wellesley, with the same unsuccessful 
result.” Mr. Raikes thinks that this 
conferring the title of baroness proved 
that the King did not bear malice for 
the refusal. The honour, however, 
cost him nothing. Here is William at 
least justly offended. 


Previous to the late dinner which the 
King gave to the Jockey Club, LordSefton, 
who was indignant at the resignation of 
his friends the ministers, and most cla- 
morous at what he called the duplicity of 
the King, in a fit of pique and vexation 
erased his name from the list of members, 
and sent an excuse to the dinner, as no 
longer belonging to the club. The King, 
who was not then aware of his motive, 
graciously requested that he would come 
as his friend. He never went. Circum- 
stances soon took a different turn. Lord 
Grey resumed office, and Lord Sefton’s 
animosity subsided. The Queen gave a 
ball on Friday night, where the whole 
Sefton family made their appearance, and 
his Majesty, who was then better informed, 
turned his back openly on his Lordship. 
Dans ces entrefaites, Lord Molyneux had 
attended a public meeting at Liverpool, 
where he made a speech, and, actuated by 
his father’s feelings, alluded very bitterly 
to the conduct of both the King and Queen. 
He afterwards came to town, and appeared 
with his family at the ball. On the fol- 
lowing day the King commanded Mr. W, 
Ashley, as vice-chamberlain to the Queen, 
to write to Lord Molyneux, and request 
he would not appear at court again. 
Nothing could have been more just. 


It was, perhaps, such ignoble squab- 
bles—and William had seen many not 
a jot more dignified, from his earliest 
days—that induced him to make a 
curious remark. It was at a dinner 
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at the Pavilion, and the American 
Minister was present. To this official, 
the monarch, ever too ready of speech, 

articularly after dinner (save when 
Re fell asleep), remarked, that it had 
always been to him “a matter of se- 
rious regret that he had not been born 
a free, independent American, so much 
he respected that nation, and consi- 
dered Washington the greatest man 
that ever lived!” 

Among all the fine people who 
crowd these pages, the figure of Talley- 
rand glides like a grinning Mephis- 
tophiles. ‘There is something singu- 
larly unpleasant in the way in which 
the penniless adventurer laid the foun- 
dation of his fortune. He had been 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic. He was “lodged like a 
prince, without a shilling of revenue, 
surrounded by servants, whose wages 
he knew not how to pay, and who 
were using the most costly service of 
old Sévres china for the commonest 
purposes of the kitchen and offices, be- 
cause they really had not the money 
to purchase utensils of earthenware.” 
Talleyrand soon found funds. Portu- 
gal had just concluded a treaty in 
which, for concessions made to her by 
France, she agreed to pay an indemnity 
of eight millions. Of this sum, Talley- 
rand “distributed one million to each 
of the five Directors, and appropriated 
the remaining three to himself.” At 
table at Lord Lowther’s, where many 
French officers were present, 


Many anecdotes were related of Junot, 
Moncey, and other marshals, not all of the 
most creditable description. The former 
appears to have been, throughout, a mad- 
man, and, though constantly favoured by 
Napoleon, to have been utterly incapable 
as ageneral. When made governor of the 
Illyrian provinces, he one morning sur- 
prised the whole population by appearing 
in the great square before his palace on a 
pedestal, mounted on his charger, unsad- 
dled, with a single filet, himself naked as 
he was born, and personifying an eques- 
trian statue. The police advanced to stop 
this scandalous exhibition, and to their 
astonishment found that it was the Géné- 
ral-en-chef. His end, which is not de- 
tailed in the Memoirs of the Duchess his 
wife, was characteristic of his life. In a 
fit of frenzy he cut his throat, and then 
precipitated himself from the window into 
the street. 


Of a greater warrior at home we 
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have the following highly character- 
istic anecdote :— 

Lord Douro’s regiment, the 60th Foot, 
has been lately quartered at Dover. When 
the Duke, his father, went to make a short 
stay at Walmer Castle, the officers all rode 
over to pay their respects, and left their 
cards at the house, as a matter of form. 
Shortly after came an invitation from his 
grace to dinner, including all the officers, 
excepting Lord Douro. The Major, who 
received the note, quite confused, knew 
not how to act, and showed it to Lord 
Douro, who was equally puzzled, though 
he knew it must have some meaning. To 
solve the difficulty, he went forthwith to 
the Duke at Walmer, who, with great good 
humour, told him,—* I make no distinc- 
tion in the service: those gentlemen who 
paid me the compliment of a visit I in- 
vited to dinner. You were not of the 
number, and so I omitted you in the in- 
vitation.” 


From the army to the navy is a 
natural step. Our readers will have 
fresh in their minds the debates, dis- 
cussions, and conversations between 
Sir Charles Napier and his friends on 
the one side, and Sir James Graham 
and his confederates on the other. 
They will remember how Sir James 
appointed Sir Charles to the command 
of the Baltic fleet, on the ground of 
his qualifications, and how, after they 
quarreled, he attempted very unsuc- 
cessfully to show that Sir Charles had 
none for that particular command. 
With these matters in recollection, we 
are not surprised to read the follow- 
ing,—it is an entry under the date of 
December, 1832 :— 

Admiral Sir George Cockburn has been 
appointed to the American station in the 
room of Admiral Colpoys, deceased. When 
Sir James Graham sent to him to an- 
nounce his appointment, he told him that 
he was indebted for it solely to the earnest 
wish and interference of the King; that, 
with all the respect which they felt for his 
talents, the continued opposition which 
he had made to the government would 
have rendered it impossible that they 
could have ever employed him. It is be- 
lieved that this condescension on their 
part to the King may be traced to a wish 
to get rid of Sir George in the House of 
Commons. 

The cases of Sir George and Sir 
Charles are thus extremely remark- 
able in their separate ways. Sir James 
Graham tells the former that, though 
qualified, he would not voluntarily 
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name him to a command. To the 
latter he says, after appointing him to 
a command, that, though so appointed, 
he was in reality not fitted for it! And 
it is for such government and gover- 
nors that we, the most loyal of people, 
are the most heavily taxed. ‘The 
“muddle” of our governing maxims 
is indeed astounding! Under William 
IV. the sons of Mrs. Jordan are, for 
no earthly service rendered to the 
country, elevated to the peerage. In 
these present days, half a dozen “ love- 
children” perish in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and we deny to their 
mothers the possession of the poor 
medal which might testify that, if they 
erred in giving such sons to bear arms 
in our defence, the boys at least had 
heroically performed their duty! If 
it be true, as the poet says, that mor- 
tals play such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven, as make the angels weep, 
there must be solemn showers descend- 
ing when we crown illegitimate peers, 
and trample out the memory of ille- 
gitimate peasants. 

We will not conclude without re- 
marking that the volumes abound in 
examples of neat mots, those sparkling 
bits of wit for which Douglas Jerrold 
seems as famous in these days as T'al- 
leyrand was in the olden times. Some 
of the striking sayings are, indeed, 
more suggestive than sparkling, as, 
for instance, in the epitaph which the 
Duke of Reichstadt once pronounced 
on himself,—*Ci git le fils de Na- 
poleon, né Roi de Rome, mort Colonel 
Autrichien.” Some are simply malevo- 
lent, as that of the Czar Nicholas, who, 
when he heard of the attack of the 
French mob, in 1831, on the house of 
his ambassador in Paris, exclaimed,— 
“They have dealt me a blow, and I'll 
never forget it.” Poor man! it was 
his fate to endure many more, and to 
die of being continually beaten. The 
wittiest are, perhaps, the popular epi- 

ams. As, when Dupin said that 

ouis Philippe could address the am- 

bassador of every nation in Europe in 
his native tongue, a Paris wit wrote 
the following :— 

Il parle Italien, Anglais, 

Russe, Saxon, jargon Souabe, 

Nl écorche aussi Je Francais, 

Mais il ne pense qu’un Arabe. 

This, however, is less neat than the 
remark of Talleyrand in Barthelemy’s 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLV. 
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trimming poem called his “ Justifica- 
tion :”—* La corruption,” said Talley- 
rand, “engendre les vers.” This di- 
plomatist did not, it is true, monopolise 
all the wit. “Alluding to the con- 
ference, I said to Neuman to-day at 
dinner, ‘Votre vocation est finie.’ 
He replied, ‘Oui, ma vocation est 
finie, mais la provocation reste’” In 
Talleyrand’s sayings, nevertheless, 
there was always more smartness as 
well as profundity. Witness his in- 
terpretation to Lord Alvanley of the 
word “ Non-Intervention,” — “ C’est 
un mot metaphysique et politique, qui 
signifie X peu pres la méme chose qu’in- 
tervention.” Compared with this the 
following is hardly “eminent” wit. 
M. de B. said that he, last year, re- 
marked to a certain Cardinal at Rome 
how much fewer assassinations were 
heard of now than formerly. His 
eminence replied, “ Oui; il est vrai 
que le chocolat noir a fait eviter des 
grands scandales dans les familles.” 
On the other hand, here is something 
from Coleridge which is far above the 
little wit of the Cardinal. ‘ On an oc- 
casion when the doctrine of the Sa- 
cramentaries and the Roman Catholics, 
on the subject of the Eucharist, was 
in question, he solved the difliculty at 
once, by saying, ‘They are both 
equally wrong; the first have vola- 
tilised the Eucharist into a metaphor, 
the last have condensed it into an idol.’” 
This is admirably said. Madam de 
Coigny did not more cleverly describe 
in a few words her son-in-law Sebas- 
tiani, on the occasion of some defeat 
which he had sustained in Spain: 
“My son-in-law,” said the old lady, 
“is like a drum, he only makes a 
noise when he is beaten.” Quite as 
truthfully concise was the remark of 
Brummel to a very disagreeable man 
who talked of keeping a coach for his 
friends. “Ah!” said Brummel, “ you 
may keep a vis-d-vis, and you will 
always have a vacant place.” 

But the ladies keep up in these 
volumes their own reputation for 
smarter things than were then ut- 
tered by the celebrated beau. Louis 
XVIII, when Count de Provence, 
maintained very intimate relations 
with Madame de Balbey. They were, 
however, purely platonic. Too much 
so, to the lady’s thinking, it would 
seem; for, when some one was las 
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menting to her the dissolute manners 
of that period in France, Madame de 
Balbey replied, “Je ne connais de 
vierge en France que le Comte de 
Provence et son épée.” The mere - 
litical witticisms, compared with this, 
are but good puns, as in the on dit of 
Louis Philippe’s time—*“ La place la 
plus difficile & remplir est celle de la 
marine, puisque le Roi a trouvé tous 
les hommes trop hommes de terre 
(pommes de terre!)” 

The following, ascribed to Talley- 
rand, is not only neat, but has the 
merit of describing the religious prin- 
ciples of this “ married priest.” The 
executors of the Princess Talleyrand 
produced two wills, one of a remote, 
the other of a very recent date,—‘* Je 
m’inquiéte,” said the ex-bishop of Au- 
tun, “aussi peu de I’ancien testament 

ue du nouveau.” Mr. Raikes too in- 

efinitely ascribes to “a man of wit” 
Talleyrand’s deservedly-praised com- 
ment on the dresses of some young 
ladies which left their necks and ankles 
very much exposed. ‘Les robes de 
ces demoiselles ressemblent & un mau- 
vais jour d’hiver, qui commence trop 
tard et finit trop tét.” 

All these, however, are the fine say- 
ings of very fine people, each of whom 
had been so educated as to be prepared 
to hold what Cowley calls “the con- 
sulship of wit and eloquence.” We 
cannot do better than contrast them 
with a specimen of the ready wit of the 
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lower orders in Ireland. Mr. Raikes 
had it from Lord Glengall. 


Old Lord Castlemaine was extremely 
rich, but a miser. One day he was stop- 
ping in his carriage to change horses at 
the inn in Athlone, when the carriage was 
surrounded by paupers imploring alms, to 
whom he turned a deaf ear, and drew up 
the glass. A ragged old woman in the 
crowd cried out, ‘ Faix, an’ its no use ;” 
but going round to the other side of the 
carriage, she bawled out, in the old peer’s 
hearing, ‘‘ Plase you, my lord, just chuck one 
tinpenny out of your coach, and I’ll answer 
it will trate all your friends in Athlone.’’ 


With this extract we must close the 
volumes, only regretting that there is 
not more of them, and hoping that 
there may be many portions to come 
which will be speedily given to the 
— They may lack the interest of 

ivelyn, and the amusement that is to 
be found in Pepys, but they are not 
void of either amusement or interest 
of their own. That they are not want- 
ing in this respect the extracts we have 
made from them will serve to prove, 
but we have only taken a few samples 
from a measure the contents of which 
are not only ample but varied, and of 
which our quotations may afford an 
idea but cannot altogether convey a 
perfect description. We have said and 
cited enough, however, to show what 
the book is worth, and we leave our 
readers to further examine it for them- 
selves. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CROMWELL’S ARMY IN IRELAND, 
From 13TH Marcu, 1649, ro 257TH or Dec. 1651. 


[Copied from Dr. Henry Jones’s Private Notes of the march, as certified in a 
Manuscript of Trinity College, Dublin, F. iv. 16.] 


(Continued from p. 375.) 


1650, April 10th, 11th, 12th. The 
two troops sent from us with Colonel 
Hewson to Dublin came up to us, 
being sent for on notice of the enemy’s 
preparations. Major Pritty* also, 
with a troop of Colonel Stubbers’s,t 
came to us from Wexford, so we be- 


came twelve troops of horse, besides 
two of dragoons. 

13th. I was employed with a des- 
patch to the head quarters in Carrig. 
[Carrick-on-Suir. ] 

17th. I returned to Leighlin, being 
our head quarters, whither the foot 








* This officer, Peregrine Prittie, had a certificate from the usurping powers for a 
castle and lands in the said county of Carlow, which were, after the Restoration, con- 


firmed to him by patent of 1667. 


t Edward Stubbers, or Stubber, also obtained a patent in 1669 confirmatory of a 
certificate for sundry lands in Meath, Kilkenny, and King’s and Queen’s counties. 
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had been drawn from the leaguer at 
Tullow, the place being delivered up on 
condition of its being to be “ slighted.” 

18th. Was a muster at Leighlin of 
our horse and foot. 

19th. I was employed on a des- 
patch to Dublin, whither I came on 
the 20th. 

22d. Iwas returned back by the 
committee for certifying the enemy's 
preparations for entering our quarters 
about Trim and Dublin. 

23d. I came back to Leighlin, 
whence despatches were prepared for 
his Excellency to the head quarters, 
concerning these the enemy's prepara- 
tions and intentions. Despatches were 
also made to Colonel Reynolds at kis 
quarters about Ballyragget* in the 
said county, that there might be, if 
cause required, a conjunction of his 
and our brigades, for opposing the 
enemy and recovering from them the 
Dublin quarters. 

25th. According to returns to these 
despatches respectively, by order from 
his Excellency and by agreement with 
Colonel Reynolds we set forward from 
Leighlin Bridge, part of our party 
quartering near Catherlagh, five miles 
from Leighlin Bridge. 

26th. We came thither, where that 
night we also quartered. 

27th. I was again sent to Dublin for 
certifying our advancing, and that pre- 
parations of victuals, money, and am- 
munition might be ready for us. 

28th. Colonel Reynolds came unto 
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Ballysonnan,} twenty miles from Dub- 
lin ; his forces consisting of seven troops 
of horse and four of dragoons, without 
foot. He quartered at the Naas and 
our party at Great Connal. 

29th. Both parties met at the Naas, 
and marched into Dunada { and Scur- 
lockstown, in the county of Kildare. 

30th. Both parties, commanded by 
Colonel Reynolds, marched to Trim; 
thither I came up to them from Dub- 
lin. Our party being then come to- 
gether, we were thirteen troops of 
horse, two troops of dragoons, and 
Colonel Slade’s regiment of foot, be- 
sides those of Colonel Reynolds's party. 
This day the Governor of Dublin, Co- 
lonel Hewson, marched out with some 
foot, horse, and dragoons, to meet our 
party about Trim.§ 

May Ist. Colonel Hewson came up 
to us and brought provisions of biscuit, 
cheese, and ammunition. 

2d. We marched in the night through 
Trim, and quartered that night about 
two miles from Trim on the way to 
Athboy. Colonel Hewson sent for a 
guard to Dublin, and had our foot left 
with him and six of our troops. 

3d. We quartered at Cumerstown 
on the way to Ballinderah; on our 
approach the enemy fled and deserted 
their garrison at Drumcree near our 
quarters. : 

4th. We continued in our quarters. 

5th. Sir Theophilus Jones was sent, 
with about four hundred horse and 
dragoons, into the county of Cavan, 





* At this locality are still traceable extensive ruins of a castle erected there on the 


Nore at the close of the 15th century. Through the pass here, (as Sir John Harring- 
ton reported to Queen Elizabeth,) her Viceroy, the unfortunate Earl of Essex, marched 
in May 1599 to Kilkenny, “ where he was received with as much joy of the citizens, 
as could be expressed either by lively orations or silent strewing of the streets with 
herbs and rushes.” ‘“ Here was at that time (adds Harrington) a house of the Lord 
Mountgarret’s, in which there was a ward for the Queen, kept as a pledge for his 
loyalty.’’? This was the viscount of whom the Lord President of Munster wrote to the 
Council, ‘‘ he thinks he ought to be Earl of Ormonde, for many reasons which he 
pretends.”’ 

+ Piers FitzGeraid, the proprietor of Ballysonnan, was one of the confederate 
Catholics who assembled at Kilkenny three years previous to this march of the Parlia- 
mentarians. In 1647 he succeeded in capturing several of the Roundheads, whence it 
may be concluded his inheritance here was soon devested by attainder. 

t Donadea was the estate of a branch of the Aylmers of Lyons, of which Sir Gerald 
Aylmer, the third in the succession of that ancient baronetcy, was then seised. 

§ This interesting old town of the Pale is connected with many historical events of 
deep interest, which will be found illustrated in able, though unpretending, notices by 
the Very Reverend Dean Butler, its present vicar. Here was ‘‘ the hero of Agin- 
court,’’ while yet but young ‘‘ Lord of Lancaster,’’ imprisoned by Richard the Second ; 
and “the hero of Waterloo’’ has passed many of his young days more uncontrolledly 
in this locality, 
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over Daley’s Bridge, for discovering 
and making shew of an inroad into 
that part of Ulster to draw the Ulster 
army back from Sir Charles Coote,* 
nigh whom they had advanced. We 
quartered on the north side of the 
bridge ; Colonel Reynolds with the rest 
of the forces advancing towards us, for 
answering all occasions, quartered 
about Castlecorr, two miles short of the 
bridge. 

6th. We returned to our party at 
Castlecorr, and in the night marched 
back to our quarters at Cumerstown. 

7th. We removed our quarters to 
Renahan, one mile further, near to 
Ballinderrah, where we rested May 
the 8th and 9th, attending the enemy's 
motions, and expecting the coming up 
of our supplies from Dublin and Trim. 

10th. Mr. The: Price died at Trim 
of a fever. 

11th. We quartered at Rathcdnry 

Rathconrath ], between Ballymore and 
fullingar, five miles from each; at 

Ballymore was Castlehaven f reported 
to have been. It is a place well forti- 
fied, being also an island, part water 
and part bog, and having only a cause- 
way to pass to it, commanded by a 
castle and other works. 

12th. We came before Ballymore, 
and, by agreement with the country, 
drew back without attempting the 
place, they promising to see the place 
demolished. In our stay there were 
some prisoners taken; Sir Luke Fitz- 
gerald { narrowly escaped, his servant 
was shot, and 300 of his muster taken. 
We retired and marched back to Rath- 
connel, two miles from Mullingar, 
where we quartered, it being back 
and forward a march of seventeen 
miles that way. 
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13th. A party was sent to Trim for 
provisions; also Major Owens § went 
with a party towards Kinnegad, it 
being reported that the enemy was 
there demolishing it, least it might be 
a prejudice to Tecroghan, before whose 
coming to that place it was by the 
garrison fired, they fleeing in such 
haste that we got sixty arms, and pos- 
sessed the place. Other castles also 
thereabout were then fired, all occa- 
sioned by the enemy’s intercepting a 
letter from Trim to us, intimating the 
coming up of the guns and foot. The 
rest of the party coming up, we came 
to the pass at Ballynecarne, where was 
a castle with a work at the end of a 
btidge. By the officer there com- 
manding was the said letter inter- 
cepted, and by him communicated to 
others. This facilitated our work here, 
the place being surrendered upon sum- 
mons, they remaining prisoners. Ten 
dragoons we left there. We quartered 
within two miles of Killucan. 

14th. We viewed Tecroghan, and 
went aside from it to Killyon, where 
we were to meet our foot and our 
provisions. We quartered at Kil- 
lyon. 
‘ 15th. Colonel Moore came to Killyon 
with about 1,000 foot and with nine 
guns, one demi-cannon, one demi- 
culverin, one sacker, and a mortar- 
—_ We held our quarters at Kil- 
yon. 


16th. The army marched towards 
Tecroghan. 1 was employed from the 
army to the committee at Dublin, for 
accommodation for the army and for 
the service. This day I came to 
Dublin, where I continued the 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The 17th Clon- 
mel was taken, where and when Colo- 


* He it was who, in 1642, having forced the intricate passes of Mountrath to relieve 
the castles of Birr, Burros, and Knocknanease, was, after the Restoration, raised to the 
peerage in Ireland by the title of Earl of Mountrath. 

+ This nobleman, James Touchet, was grandson to the first Farl (George). During 





this civil war he commanded under the Duke of Ormonde, and was himself chosen in 


1649 General of the Irish forces. He and his brother were, therefore, by Cromwell’s 
denouncing ordinance of 1652 excepted from pardon for life or estate. Mervyn, his 
son and successor in the peerage, adhering to the Stuart cause, was one of the peers in 
King James’s parliament of 1689. 

t This individual was also denounced by Cromwell’s said ordinance. He was the 
lineal male descendant in the fourth degree from Thomas FitzGerald, the seventh Earl 
of Kildare, by his first wife Dorothy, daughter of Anthony O’More, the Lord of Leix, 
whom he had married in his father’s life-time. 

§ Various officers and members of this name, as George, Henry, Jeffry, and Nicholas 
Owens, had confirmatory patents of prior certificates from Charles the Second after the 
Act of Settlement. ’ 
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nel Arthur Culme* was slain, being 
shot at the breach. 

2ist. I returned to the leaguer at 
Tecroghan; hitherto the time was 
spent in preparing for the battery. 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th. The battery 
play® Got little done but what was 
done by the mortar-piece. 

24th. A party of 140 of the enemy, 
having each a bag of powder and some 
match for relieving the besieged, were 
set upon by ours in the wood between 
Kinnegad and Croboy :. most of them 
slain by us. 

25th. It being reported that Castle- 
haven was advancing with a numerous 
army for raising our siege, Sir Theo- 
philus Jones, with about 400 horse 
and dragoons, went towards Mullin- 
gar, and quartered within a mile of it, 
sending out Captain Scott towards 
Ballymore, for discovering of the 
enemy ; but, being returned, we found 
them not in that readiness, only that 
they were expected. 

. 26th. We returned to the leaguer. 
This day the Lord Lieutenant took 
shipping at Youghalt for England, 
leaving the Lord President of ‘Mun- 
ster his deputy. 

27th. I was employed by the army 
to the head quarters at Clonmel ; that 
night I quartered at Maynooth. 

28th. I quartered at Ballysax, in 
the county of Kildare. 

29th. I came to Leighlin Bridge. 

30th. I quartered at Lisrunnah, two 
miles from Clonmel, between Fethard 
and Clonmel. This day we, being 
about twelve horse, were set upon by 

100 foot of the enemy at the pass near 
Killagh, between Callan and Fethard, 
whom by the providence of God we 
passed through. 

31st. I came to Clonmel, whither 
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the Lord Deputy was returned from 
Youghal. 

June Ist. The Lord Deputy and 
army marched through Clonmel to- 
wards Catherlagh, but was called back 
as towards Waterford, upon some re- 
ports there of the distress of the place, 
surrounded by our garrisons, and suf- 
fering within under pestilence and the 
beginning of famine ; the citizens also, 
fearing the sword and to be suddenly 
besieged, moved the Governor Sir 
George Preston to capitulate with us 
for the place, whose answer was, It is 
not soldier-like so to do, not being sum= 
moned, &c. ‘Therefore the Lord De- 
puty sent thither a summons and con- 
ditions. The army quartered about 
two miles from Clonmel. 

2nd. The head quarters continued 
at Clonmel. 

3rd. A return was made from Pres- 
ton at Waterford, desiring time for 
sending to Ormonde, who permitting 
their treating with us, they would after 
send to us; but finding these but de- 
lays, and the place blocked up by our 
garrisons, we resolved to bend, as was 
intended, toward Catherlagh. This day 
the army marched back through Clon- 
mel towards Catherlagh, the head 
quarters still at Clonmel. 

4th. The Lord Deputy, with some 
attendants, went from Clonmel to- 
wards Waterford, for viewing the place 
and how ours there were entrenched. 
This day I left Clonmel, and with the 
army went towards-Catherlagh; we 
quartered on the way towards Leigh- 
lin Bridge. 

5th. I went to Leighlin Bridge; the 
army quartered between Thomastown 
and Gowran. 

6th. The army passed Leighlin 


Bridge and quartered near it. Thither 





* His descendant, Hugh Culme, had a grant in 1666 of lands in Meath, but dying 
suddenly, Margaret, his only daughter, unprovided for by him, petitioned the Irish 
parliament in 1703 for some allowance off his estate. 

+ This very ancient and interesting seaport has fortunately its local historian in the 
Rev. Mr. Hayman. He relates many curious facts connected with Cromwell’s visit to 
the town, (on which see also his special communication to our Magazine for March 
1854, p. 277,) while he maintains that it was the first place in Ireland where, on the 16th 
of February, after the beheading of King Charles, the Marquis of Ormonde caused 
Charles the Second to be proclaimed King. In the following August, however, 
Youghal embraced the Parliamentary cause without striking a blow. ‘‘ Here the 
Lord Protector established himself in excellent winter quarters, fixing his own 
residence at the Priory of St. John’s, in the High-street, and the portion occupied 
by him is well remembered by persons still living. It was taken down about the 
year 1835, and the remnant of its shell is now occupied as a smithy!’? Cromwell, 
ape departing, appointed his son-in-law, Iveton, to be General of the army in 

is stead, 
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came the Lord Deputy unto us, having 
viewed Waterford. Preston, the go- 
vernor of the place, desired a treaty, 
for which commissioners were ap- 
pointed. I quartered with the army. 
7th. The Lord Deputy viewed Ca- 
therlagh ; the place being surrounded 
by a party of our men, the army 
moved further in the way towards 
Catherlagh, where I also quartered. 
8th. I went from the head quarters 
towards Tecroghan; I quartered at 
Maynooth. ‘This day Sir Theophilus 
Jones set upon a party of the enemy’s 
horse at Ballinalack, in the county of 
Westmeath, of whom sixty horse were 
taken and many hurt, among whom 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Barnewall. 
9th. I came to Tecroghan. This day 
Sir Theophilus Jones, marching with 
a strong party of horse and dragoons, 
came to Ballymore, in the county of 
Westmeath, within ten miles of Ath- 
lone, and from under the walls took 
forty serviceable horses and some 
cows. 
10th and 11th. I continued with Sir 
Theophilus Jones near Kinnegad. 
12th. I went to Dublin, where I 
stayed till the 15th. 
15th. I went towards the head 
uarters, in the county of Catherlagh. 
his night quartered at the Naas. 
16th. I came to the camp, between 
Leighlin and Catherlagh, where I con- 
tinued till the 19th, and quartered at 
Leighlin Bridge. ; 
19th. Iwent towards Tecroghan and 
uartered at Ballysonnan. This day 
about 2,000 of the enemy’s foot marched 
over the bog of Tecroghan for re- 
lieving. They were discovered,.and 
fought with by ours, of whom about 
eight were slain, of whom was Colonel 
Bourk, an eminent Connaught com- 
mander. In the heat of the fight and 
in the dark, for the fight began in the 
falling of the evening, about 200 of 
the enemy passed by our men undis- 
covered, and entered the fort. The 
enemy was forced back and the siege 
continued. 
20th. I came to Tecroghan. This 


day the enemy sallied but were beaten 
back with loss, one Con Magennis 
being slain. 

2ist. The Ulster Irish army routed 
by the English under Sir Charles 
Coote. 

22d. Icame to Dublin, where Lcon- 
tinued till the first of July. 

27th. Teeroghan was delivered up 
on quarter; there marched out seven- 
teen hundred men, besides women and 
children. 

July 1st. I quartered at Naas, where 
was part of the Tecroghan army 
marching back to the head quarters 
near Catherlagh. 

2d. I came to the head quarters. 

5th. A muster of the horse. A con- 
ference was desired with the Popish 
Bishop of Dromore, head of the Lein- 
ster rebels, about Catherlagh and some 
of the adjacent counties. 


[There is a break in Dr. Jones’s military 
narrative from the last date to the 22d 
Sept. of the following year; while, by 
some inadvertence of the transcriber, the 
portion hence following is set down in the 
manuscript prior to that already printed. 
This takes the line of the coast from 
Dublin, through the counties of Dublin, 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, into 
that of Cork, and appears the more inte- 
resting section of the Report.] 


1651. Saturday, Sept. 22d. The 
army marched to the rendezvous at 
Donnybrook, being four regiments of 
horse, four of dragoons, and eight re- 
giments of foot. That night they quar- 
tered at Donnybrook, two miles be- 
yond Dublin towards the sea. The 
train was of one demicannon, one cul- 
verin, one demiculverin, one “ saker,” 
sent by sea. 

23d. The army continued there. 

24th. We marched towards Lough- 
linstown, near which quartered the 
Lord Lieutenant (Major - General 
Lambert). The Major-General and 
Lieutenant-General (Sir Theophilus 
Jones) went with the army. 

25th. A garrison put into Killen- 
cargy, quitted by the enemy. We 
quartered at Newcastle,* six miles 





* The first castle here was erected by Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward the 
Second, to facilitate a meditated extirpation of the ancient native sept of the O’ Byrnes. 
From his time it was vigilantly garrisoned in the heart of Wicklow, and the succession 
of its constables is of record. When Lord Thomas of Lancaster, the second son of King 
Henry the Fourth, came over in person to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, he obtained the 
submission of the septs ‘‘of the mountains’’ here, under indentures; the O’Byrne 
especially covenanting that the king shall ‘‘ quietly enjoy the manor of Newcastle.”’ 
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from Wicklow, having marched eleven 
miles. 

26th. We marched nine miles, and 
quartered near Dunganstown, within 
seven miles of Arklow. It belongs to 
Sir John Hoey. 

27th. Major Sankey,* with a party 
of the first division of the Lord Fien- 
tenant, and four troops of dragoons, 
sent before from the camp to clear the 
passages for the army over the Arklow 
water, and to summon the Castle of 
Arklow;} but, before the coming up, 
the enemy had blown up part of the 
castle and fired the rest, and so de- 
parted. It was a place of great con- 
sequence, and much of us to be de- 
sired; yet, if opposition were made, 
we were resolved rather to waive it 
at present, so to hasten greater mat- 
ters. The place is strongly fortified 
with creeks on three parts of it, and on 
the fourth not needing it. First, a 
strong earthwork cannon-proof, and 
these works for blowing up 
those who should possess them; then the 
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castle lined with earth very strongly ; 
within also was besides a cross-work, 
which would have disputed it to the 
last. It had above 200 bolls of rye, 
besides biscuit and other provisions in 
great plenty; but it pleased the Lord 
to take from them their hearts, and to 
throw up all without seeing us. The 
passage of the river might have held 
us long, the very passing it being 
labour enough, although not opposed 
by an enemy. That night we quar- 
tered part on one side and part on the 
other side of the water of Arklow. 
About a mile from the town one barrel 
of powder.in..... failed of blowing 
up, although it was scorched with fire, 
and one of the hoops fallen off thereby. 
In the town, as an omen of good, we 
met with one Cromwell, one of the 
chief of it. Had we not gotten Arklow 
our army had been distressed for want 
of bread, which came in there very 
opportunely. 


(To be continued.) 





LOUIS DAVID AND HIS PUPILS. 
(Continued from p. 353.) 


OUR last number contained a sketch 
of the life of the painter, Louis David. 
A more difficult task was proposed for 
the present month—that of shewing 
what, on the whole, he had done for 
Art in France. Evilas well as good, 
we ourselves believe, resulted from his 
example and teachings; but of this we 
are fully satisfied, that the evil has 
been transient, the good permanent— 
that the French painters, although 
painting has since passed through 
several phases, have not lost the be- 
nefit of that which in him was true, 
powerful, and natural. We pay no 
deference to the mere fashions of good 
or evil. We have in view that which 


all the world, judging on sound, ar- 
tistic principles, would agree to pro- 
nounce bad or good—and we believe 
that Louis David has stood that test. 

His own actual performances we 
have seen to have been so different at 
different periods, as that we can hardly 
believe we are looking on the works of 
the same painter ; and indeed it would 
be quite impossible to form a fair esti- 
mate of them without a reference to 
the impelling and controlling influ- 
ences which surrounded him. 

In the serene atmosphere of the 
studio at Rome, no young man of such 
unquestioned arg and diligence as 
David could fail of acquiring a good 





* Colonel Hierom Sankey had in 1667 a very large grant of lands in Kerry. 
+ The territory of Arklow was granted by King John to Theobald FitzWalter, he- 


reditary Lord Butler of Ireland, and founder of the noble house of Ormonde. 


He 


erected a castle here, which afterwards sustained many sieges and fires down to the 
above ruinous visitation of Cromwell’s army. Sufficient however yet remains to testify 
that importance, which induced the advice of Edmund Spenser that it should be well 


and constantly garrisoned. 


“The water of Arklow,” above alluded to, comes down 


from the celebrated meeting of the waters; but, as doubtless Cromwell’s soldiers did 
not indulge there in any scenic enjoyment, the river may be passed without further 


comments. 
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education at that particular moment. 
The treasures of Herculaneum had been 
recently disinterred, and the learned 
works of Winklemann, of Gessner, of 
Mengs, and of Lessing were giving an 
immense impulse to the study of art. 
There can be no question of David's 
willingness to gain all that was to be 
gained by diligence and a sincere de- 
votion to his art; but we hardly think 
he had ever any very keen suscepti- 
bility. The element of strength was 
much more developed in him than 
that of beauty: and thus, when he 
returned to Paris and was called upon 
for bold and spirited representations 
of the scenes and characters of the 
Revolution, there was no shrinking— 
no feeling that he was less in his voca- 
tion than heretofore. Certainly, his 
enthusiasm was now, for the first time, 
very strongly excited, and the fire 
that was kindled was not wholly wild- 
fire. His first picture on his return— 
“The Oath in the Tennis Court ”"— 
might have been painted by any pa- 
triotic man. Otherwise was it, when 


Marat and Robespierre and others of 


that horrible crew were represented 
by him. It is said that some of these 
are really fine pictures. Be it so: we, 
however, shrink from them, and from 
the artist whose first strong efforts to 
paint nature and life were from a na- 
ture and life so appalling. 

But it cannot be denied that, when 
the Reign of Terror was over, and Louis 
David re-opened his atelier, he had 
attained greater freedom of hand and 
considerably enlarged powers for his 
work. During his imprisonment, he 
had painted the trees in the Luxem- 
bourg, had composed a picture repre- 
senting Homer reciting his poems at 
cottage doors, and planned his future 
painting of the Sabines. 

His recurrence to classical subjects 
was not now what it had been before. 
The imitation of the antique was not 
in his hands, after this time, a mere 
imitation of classical externals, of mi- 
nute costume, of armour, of arms, and 
of robes. He sought to paint men 
and women, after, as he thought, the 
best and most ancient models, with 
truth, with a rigid attention to ana- 
tomy, with the expressiveness which 
inward feeling gives to outward atti- 
tude and gesture; and this led him to 
the study and exemplification of the 
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nude. But, although he not only 
learnt to draw himself, and taught his 
pupils to draw much the better for 
this, it necessarily gave a statuary 
coldness to such of his pictures as he 
painted under its influence, and it 
gave rise to many exaggerations, which 
wore out the patience of the public, 
and produced for a time a great and 
unfair depreciation of David's merits 
both as master and painter. He, how- 
ever, was by no means so enslaved to 
his ideas as to refuse the exercise of 
his powers on subjects which excluded 
the introduction of these favourite no- 
tions. Witness his coronation pictures 
and many portraits. ‘There is, perhaps, 
no instance of a painter whose changes 
of manner were so great, and who made 
every change so helpful in improving 
his compositions and execution. 

His influence over the rising artists 
of his time brought out a more re- 
markable versatility of talent still. The 
list of the numbers of his pupils given 
by M. Delécluze at the end of the vo- 
lume is unexplained even by a note. 
It contains two hundred and ninety- 
four names, forty-two being distin- 
guished by an asterisk, we suppose 
meant to mark the more regular and 
devoted of the author’s contemporaries. 
The list certainly contains many who 
left their master early, and pursued 
very divergent paths. Among them 
we find many, however, whom we 
know to have been deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the master; and it is 
curious to see how, contrary to the 
custom in many of the older schools, 
these pupils preserved the spirit with- 
out following the form of their teacher's 
lessons and exemplifications. In fact 
the respective styles of some among 
them—of Girodet, of Gerard, of Ingres, 
of Senetz, of Leopold Robert, and of 
Granet—differ most widely. 

The history of many of these pupils 
is extremely interesting. Some of them 
were men of the purest morals, but of 
unmanageable minds,—of minds at 
least not to be managed by such an 
age as that was. The real orphanhood 
which, in such a Revolution as that of 
France, the true artist experiences, is 
a calamity not to be measured by or- 
dinary notions of bereavement. When 
a whole nation is destitute of an ob- 
ject of reverence ; when what a man 
sees is the measure of what he believes 
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in; and when even that which he sees 
and believes in is an idol varying with 
every week or hour—what support is 
there for high imagination, and what 
hope that a high performance will be 
appreciated or enduring ? 

he young men who studied under 
Louis David had to encounter all 
the changes of the time with little 
of preparation or ballast. Delécluze 
(Stephen) himself was perhaps among 
the most favoured in his parentage. 
His father was sufficiently possessed 
by the reigning ideas to wish that the 
son should receive a better education 
than himself; and when, the day after 
the demolition of the Bastille, he walked 
over the ruins with his young son, and 
the boy asked, “ But, papa, what is a 
revolution? Whatdo the people want?” 
the good man pondered long before 
he replied. “It is so difficult to an- 
swer—if you were but a little older— 
Stay, I cannot do better than in tell- 
ing you that the revolution is destroy- 
ing all outward distinctions between 
men. Henceforth, my son, there will 
be but one source of superiority, that 
which knowledge and instruction will 


establish between the ignorant and the 
learned. Therefore, be diligent, if you 
wish to be distinguished—there is no 
other title to nobility.” 

The words were not forgotten ; but 
the boy’s one strong taste settled upon 


Art. He was always imploring his 
father to place him under a good 
master. Time went on—the Reign of 
Terror came—it was extremely difli- 
cult to find a person at that period to 
whom they could entrust him satis- 
factorily. He had seen David's pic- 
tures, the Horatii and Brutus, and to 
have David for his master was his 
highest ambition ; but who could give 
it a thought at sucha moment? ‘Twice 
Stephen came across the artist’s path 
during the time of terror: first at the 
“Féte de ’Etre supreme,” where Da- 
vid played a conspicuous part, both as 
contriver of the pageant and as actor 
in it. The second glimpse was more 
memorable still. This was four days 
after the fall of Robespierre. People 
were beginning to breathe freely, and 
Stephen, passing with his father by the 
Tuileries, where the Convention was 
sitting, ventured in, curious to see 
what was going on. They got near 
one of the tribunes just as David was 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLY. 
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stammering out a defence of his recent 
conduct, in reply to the violent de- 
nunciations of others ; he was in truth 
in a miserable position; his face deadly 
pale, covered with profuse perspira- 
tion—fighting for life with all his might, 
but making so poor a defence that 
nothing saved him but his renown as 
an artist, or rather, we should perhaps 
say, the national vanity, which could 
not endure so great a sacrifice. Two 
years afterwards Stephen became his 
pupil, although at first he was too 
young to be under his immediate care. 

The other pupils had the reputation 
of being not a little undisciplined ; but, 
when at length Delécluze mingled 
freely with them, he found much to 
like, though somewhat to annoy. Some 
were ostentatiously slothful in their 
habits—others affected an antique cos- 
tume. All had some absurd mixture 
of the good and bad, fanciful and sen- 
sible; and they who rebelled against 
the fashions of the day, its opinions, 
and its habits, set up to combat them 
in a sort of Don Quixote style that 
was both comic and pitiable. Among 
the most original and noblest-minded 
of them all was Maurice Quai. He 
died very young, but the influence he 
possessed in the atelier was marked. 
An instance given by Delécluze is 
worthy of notice, as illustrative of the 
times no less than of the individual. 
We ought to premise that religion 
during the Directory and Consulate 
was as little in repute as in the worst 
moments of the Revolution: “If it 
was not,” says our author, “a crime to 
speak well of Christianity, it was at 
least deemed a folly, such as few dared 
to take the reproach of committing. 
Irreligious, even blasphemous, con- 
versation very often was to be heard.” 

At this period (about the year 1799) 
one of David's pupils, in telling a jest- 
ing story to his companions, brought 
in several times the name of Christ. 
The first time he did so Maurice Quai 
said nothing, but his countenance 
looked severe. When again and again 
the same thing however occurred, his 
eyes sparkled, and he imperiously im- 
posed silence on the speaker. Great 
was the surprise of the other students; 
but they said nothing. Maurice was 
habitually quick in temper, but his 
anger was short-lived. On this occa- 
sion he thought ——— to explain 
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himself. “To take Jesus Christ,” said 
he, “ for the subject of a joke! You 
can never have read the Gospel, what- 
ever else you may have done. The 
Gospel,—it is finer than Homer, than 
Ossian. Jesus in the midst of the corn- 
field! Jesus saying, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me!’ Find any 
finer subject for painting than these ? 
Foolish fellow,” continued he, amica- 
bly, yet with the tone of superiority, 
- Anish reading the Gospel before you 
speak of Jesus Christ !” 

Such words uttered at such a time 
and place were really remarkable. All 
the pupils felt them to be so ; and when 
Maurice ceased speaking there was a 
long pause, as if of doubt how the thing 
should be taken. 

One student (Moriés) solved the 
difficulty. “Well done, Maurice,” with 
a firm voice, he exclaimed ; and all at 
once burst forth with “ Vive, Mau- 
rice !” 

And yet this outburst must not, adds 
Delécluze, be taken as a proof of the 
young student's piety or belief. No- 
thing, indeed, to our minds, can show 
more forcibly the depth ofa nation’s de- 


gradation, than the circumstance that 
the mere perception of beauty and 
heroism, of any fine moral attribute, 


in short, in the great character of the 
Gospel, should be deemed an extra- 
ordinary thing, and its expression an 
act of x vor dangerous daring. 

Many of Louis David's pupils, we 
have observed, exaggerated his passion 
for the primitive antique. This was 
the case with Maurice Quai, with 
Charles Nodier, and several beside, 
who formed a sect called, by the other 
students, the Primitives or Thinkers. 
They separated from the master on the 
ground that he was not true to his 
own ideas. One article in the code of 
the Primitives was, that all works of 
art bearing date more recent than that 
of Phidias were false, theatrical, and 
ignoble—that the Italian masters, even 
the highest, were infected by the vi- 
cious, meretricious taste which has 
since been still more fully developed ; 
that the pupils in art ought never to 
look at the works of these masters, 
and to pass over whatever was more 
recent than the time of Alexander the 
Great. They were advised also to 
decline drawing from any living model 
which did not approach the nearest 
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possible to perfection, and to abjure 
the principle and practice of chiaros- 
curo. The heads of the sect also aimed 
at bringing about a reform in dress, 
and Maurice was seen in a long beard 
(then a phenomenon) and a loose tunic, 
his legs and feet only covered with 
buskins. Thus equipped, he received 
among his copupils the name of Aga- 
memnon, while his friend received that 
of Paris. 

Such follies would not have made 
much impression, but for the respect 
entertained for the moral qualities and 
true earnestness of Maurice. The 
most amiable and kindly disposed of 
the students were in fact the most 
misled; and some of them were utterly 
ruined by their fanaticism. Disdain- 
ing all modern aids and appliances, 
they gave themselves up to vague con- 
templation, made no practical pro- 
gress, lost themselves in a haze of 
theory, and, finally, in several in- 
stances, closed a life of fine beginnings 
in the utmost wretchedness. 

Some went into the army, one or 
two committed suicide, few really be- 
came eminent, and those few became 
so chiefly by literature and by striking 
out new paths. As for instance, Mont- 
abert, who devoted years at Rome to 
the discovery of the true principles of 
encaustic painting, and became one of 
the principal modern lights on that 
subject. Many of David’s former pupils 
of this “ primitive” school wrote well, 
and with good sense, on painting, and 
some were both philosophers and phi- 
lologists. The study of Greek was 
almost essential among them, and some 
became eminent linguists. 

All this is widely different from the 
ordinary development of a school. As 
recounted by an old man, himself one 
of the pupils, and, we gather, at one 
time a Primitive, it is very interesting, 
though often melancholy. 

If we turn to the less theoretical 
pupils of David and to their descend- 
ants, we feel no doubt that, whether 
they acknowledged the master or no, 
the best of them owed much of their 
greatness to him. After his exile, the 
romantic school indeed took the place 
of the classical. 

Gericault, who had seized upon the 
public fancy by his beautiful picture of 
the Shipwreck of the Medusa, and by 
some other paintings, was followed 
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about the hed 1822-3 by the Schef- 
fers, by E. Delacroix,and P. Delaroche, 
who also evidently assimilated much 
with the German school of Cornelius 
and Overbeck. 

These men, of real genius and ex- 
uisite taste, were of themselves suf- 
ciently great to rule a nation for at 

least a few years. But the misfortune 
is that they were followed by a host of 
imitators, who diverged into trivialities 
and deformities; who cared hardly at 
all for accurate drawing, and had no 
clear conception of the first principles 
of art. They, too, had their day ; but 
the public, thinks M. Délecluze, is tired 
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of them; it is as weary of knights in 
armour and of modern Greeks, as ever 
it was of David’s nude figures and 
antique costumes; it is tired of the 
mere accidents of human nature—of 
ugliness, deformity, and disa bles. 
If it be so, and the old pupil of Louis 
David sees truly, France is coming 
round to a better point. We hope he 


is right—at all events we believe he is 
quite justified by the facts of the case 
in his opinion that, for much of what 
will yet conduce to its improvement, 
it is indebted to the truer estimate it 
is forming of the works of David. 





CHARLES THE FIRST IN 1646. 


Letters of King Charles the First to Queen Henrietta Maria. 


Edited by John 


Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 


THE production of sixty-four let- 
ters of Charles the First to his Queen, 
of which all but two or three are 
hitherto unpublished and unknown, 
must be regarded as one of the most 
valuable services rendered to English 
History by the Camden Society, 
throughout the more than sixty vo- 
lumes of its now extended series. This 
collection appears to be the same with 
one the intended publication of which 
was suppressed in the year 1690 at the 
suggestion of the Earl of Rochester, 
for the following reasons : 

‘‘ He showed me,’’ writes Dr. Hick- 
man (afterwards Bishop of Derry) to 
Bishop Sprat, ‘‘ many passages which de- 
tract very much from that King’s pru- 
dence, and something from his integrity ; 
and, in short, he can find nothing through- 
out the whole collection, but what will 
lessen the character of the King, and of- 
fend all those who wish well to his me- 
mory. He thinks it very unfit to expose 
any man’s conversation and familiarity 
with his wife, but especially that King’s, 
for it was apparently his blind side, and 
his enemies gained great advantage by 
showing it. But my lord hopes his friends 
will spare him.’’ 

To this decision Lord Rochester 
evidently arrived upon very sufficient 

rounds. But the era for sparing 
harles upon personal considerations 
has now passed away. No political 
end can now be served by the shelter 
or disguise of his real character. Like 


all other actors on the great stage of 
+ pe he has at length to submit to 
the whole truth, so far as its evidences 
can be rescued from the teeth of 
Time. 

The course of historical research has 
already created a vast ——- of opi- 
nion in this respect during the present 
century: and, although (as Mr. Bruce 
remarks) there may yet exist among 
us some credulous and unreflectin 
persons in whose religious and political 
creed a belief in the perfect excellence 
of Charles is ‘still the lingering result 
of uncorrected early impressions, yet, 
on the whole, the contents of the let- 
ters before us will not take the better 
informed by surprise: but, at the 
same time, they will strongly confirm 
the opinions at which they have already 
arrived. 

The year 1646, to which these letters 
belong, was a period of peculiar mo- 
ment to the King. Cromwell's charge 
at Naseby had virtually determined 
the Civil War, and after that victory 
it only remained for the armies of the 
Parliament to gather in the harvest of 
their success. Unable any longer to 
keep the open field, the Royalists were 
driven from one stronghold to another, 
until at length, as the year 1645 ap- 
proached its termination, even their 
capital, the loyal and beautiful Oxford, 
became no longer tenable. 

The question then arose :—What was 
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the King todo? His friends, even the 
most sanguine, deemed his cause irretriev- 
ably lost. Without money, his support- 
ers ruined by the sacrifices they had al- 
ready made, his garrisons compelled to 
plunder as their only means of support, 
and the country consequently universally 
disaffected towards the royal cause, it was 
impossible that the King could carry on 
the contest any longer. What then was 
he to do? He had now tried almost all 
possible courses. He had endeavoured to 
govern with a Parliament, and had failed. 
He had striven to do so without a Parlia- 
ment: in that also he had failed. Again, 
he had been induced to call a Parliament 
by which he had been driven into con- 
cessions, but they were made grudgingly, 
in bad faith, and with the clear intention 
of being resumed as soon as possible; in 
this course he had also failed. Lastly, he 
had appealed to the final arbiter of na- 
tional disputes, and again the result had 
been adverse to his hopes. His subjects, 
esteemed the most loyal people in Europe, 
had met him, front to front, in the open 
field. His choicest troops, commanded 
by some of the bravest of the English no- 
bility, had been beaten in many succes- 
sive engagements, and, finally, had been 
cut to pieces and utterly destroyed. What 
now remained for him to do? Peace, upon 
the best terms that could be obtained, was 
the ardent longing of every one. The 
stanchest Cavaliers saw that submission 
was a bitter but an unavoidable necessity. 
The victorious party must have its way. 
The cause had been decided in their fa- 
vour. The losers must submit. 

Such was the feeling and the reasoning 
of the Cavaliers, but not of the King. 
Submission was a thing to which Charles 
could never be brought. It was his candid 
avowal with respect to his own character, 
that he could never yield in a good cause ; 
which every man thinks his own cause to 
be. True, it was no longer possible for 
him to gain his ends by active measures ; 
but he had not ceased to be a power in 
the State. If he could not govern, he 
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might prevent his enemies from doing so. 
The weary and exhausted country could 
have no peace without him. If those who 
were opposed to him desired tranquillity, 
they must have it upon his terms. He was 
beaten, vanquished, ruined, but no earthly 
power could induce him to sacrifice his 
royal dignity by yielding the principal 
points which were in dispute. 

These points, the ultimate issues in this 
great contest, were gradually reduced to 
three, which were shortly designated from 
the matters to which they related, as those 
of the Church, the Militia, and the King’s 
Friends.* 

The Parliament had already altered 
the ecclesiastical constitution, by sub- 
stituting a church government by Pres- 
byteries in the place of that by Bishops, 
and they insisted that the King should 
acquiesce in this alteration. He was 
urged to do so by his wife, and his 
ordinary official advisers put the matter 
before him as one which he could not 
avoid, and yet retain his crown. Even 
two Bishops whom he consulted ad- 
vised him that he could not “ trespass 
in point of conscience” by “ permit- 
ting that which he could not hinder.”} 
But nothing could move him. He be- 
lieved that Bishops held their authority 
jure divino, and he refused. This was 
the point respecting the Church. 

Again, the Parliament insisted that 
such regulations should be made for 
the future government of the Militia, 
as would prevent the King from draw- 
ing the sword a second time, and at 
some convenient season revenging him- 
self upon those by whom he had been 
defeated. On this point, if he had 
been left to his own judgment, he would 
probably have yielded sufficiently ; but 
the exact character of the question 
was misunderstood by the Queen. He 
acted upon her counsel, and refused. 

The remaining point stood thus. 





* In a letter written before his departure from Oxford, on the 10th of April, the 
King thus expresses his opinion on these subjects—including Ireland, which was, 
as usual, inextricably involved in the question of Church polity :—‘ Besides this, I hold 
it necessary to tell thee that I find, when I come to the Scotch army, they and I shall 
differ upon direct points, in all which I shall refer myself to be judged by thee and the 


French queen. 


They will be the Militia, Ireland, and my Friends. 


For the two last I 


say nothing, because I know thou canst not do nor judge amiss in them; but for the 
first, I assure thee that more than what I have offered (nor do I say all that is fit) 
cannot be yielded to without great and irreparable loss to the crown, which I know 


thou wilt never consent to. 


As for Church business, I hope to manage it so as not to 


give them distaste, and yet do nothing against my conscience, the keeping of which, in 
time, I am confident, will bring with it God’s blessing to him who is eternally thine, 


+ Clarendon State Papers, ii. 263, 268, 
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The King, in the language of the Par- 
liament, had been abetted in his con- 
test by a multitude of evil counsellors. 
It was insisted that the Parliament 
should have the power of preventing 
their doing harm in future, by regu- 
lating their future access to him, and 
otherwise dealing with them at its 
pleasure. Acting under foreign counsel, 
and guided by what he esteemed to be 
a point of honour, the King protested 
that he would never desert his Friends. 

It might be supposed that means 
would easily have been discovered of 
settling such disputes as these. The 
difficulties arose from the King’s per- 
sonal character—from his obstinacy, 
his self-sufficiency, and above all his 
insincerity. 

He had no desire that the points in dis- 
pute should be settled, except upon the 
terms of submission to himself. He be- 
lieved that the machine of government 
could not act without him; that if he 
could only keep the public affairs long 
enough in the condition of dead-lock to 
which they were reduced, his enemies 
would be wearied, or would be forced by 
the people into yielding to his terms. His 
mind was as full as ever of the most ex- 
alted notions of the sacred and indefeasible 
character of his royal authority. All who 
opposed him were, in his estimation, wicked 
rebels whom God would judge. It was his 
place to govern, and that of his people 
to submit. His sins of misgovernment 
never occurred to him. Regret that for 
many years his course of action had been 
totally wanting in the kingly virtues of 
justice and fair dealing never entered his 
mind. It never troubled him that he had 
sought to govern in defiance of his own 
concessions, in opposition to the even then 
acknowledged principles of the constitu- 
tion, and in breach of his coronation oath. 
The only things which grieved him were 
his concessions to the popular fury which 
himself had roused. 

For the Parliament to have yielded 
to the King on the ultimate points of 
the contest, would have been simply 
to have relinquished the fruits of the 
contest in which they had been vic- 
torious. It only remained for them to 
follow him, as they did, through a suc- 
cession of messages and answers, until 
it became apparent to the people that 
the country must be governed without 
him. But what remained for the King? 
Nothing but to fall back upon his old 
course of intrigue. In this respect a 
true disciple of his father, “ statecraft” 
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was deemed by Charles to be as neces- 
sary in domestic government as in 
foreign diplomacy. 


Without much talent for intrigue, or 
dexterity in its practice, Charles had great 
fondness for being engaged in it. In all 
difficulties it was his resource, and at the 
time with which we are dealing he was 
fanatically sanguine that some one or other 
of his little subtle stratagems would ulti- 
mately succeed. We have said that he 
was “ fanatically sanguine,’’ because the 
basis of his hopes of success was purely 
fanatical. We are accustomed to associate 
the notion of fanaticism with the opposite 
party only. They concluded that the cause 
of the Parliament was righteous and favour- 
ed by God because it was successful. Every 
one sees this to have been a dangerous 
judging of the ways of Providence from 
partial results. We can all join in con- 
demning conclusions so presumptuous and 
so illogical. But the same reasoning was 
equally rife at Oxford as at Westminster. 
Charles attributed his want of success in 
the war to God’s anger against him for 
his concurrence in the death of Strafford. 
He confidently anticipated the approach 
of a time when he should have drained the 
cup of vengeance. Mercy would then, he 
presumed, take the place of justice, and 
the storm. of heavenly wrath, transferred 
from him, would fall heavily on the heads 
of his enemies. To help on the ends of 
Providence, to expedite, as he supposed, 
the coming of that happy day, and to gain 
time until it should dawn, were the objects 
of the many intrigues in which he was in- 
volved during the year 1646. All these 
intrigues are more or less illustrated in 
the letters now published. During their 
course they exhibit Charles dealing with 
all parties in the State, not successively, 
but altogether, and not candidly nor sin- 
cerely with any one of them. 

He amused the Parliament by holding 
out hopes, expressed in the most solemn 
words, that, if permitted to come to Lon- 
don, he should be able, upon mutual ex- 
planations, to make such concessions as 
would be satisfactory. It is clear, upon 
the correspondence now printed, that he 
never entertained any such hopes. He 
made the offer as a subterfuge, the “ best 
put-off’’ (p. 50) he could devise. It was 
a mode of avoiding a direct answer to the 
parliamentary proposals. He thought the 
suggestion plausible. It would sound well 
in the ears of the people. Its refusal 
would be deemed harsh, and would there- 
fore tend to render the Parliament un- 
popular. If he had been allowed to visit 
London, his hope was, not to have made 
peace, but to have touched the hearts of 
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the people, to have drawn them to his side 
by an exhibition of majesty in distress, 
and to have sown discord amongst his 
enemies (pp. 9, 11). 

With this latter object he intrigued 
with the Independents. He knew they 
were the bitter enemies of monarchy, but 
they were equally strenuous in their oppo- 
sition to Presbyterianism. If he could 
have gained their support, the English 
army would have been divided, the league 
between England and Scotland would have 
been broken, and the Royalists might 
again have lifted up their heads. They 
might have held the balance between the 
rival parties in the camp of their oppo- 
nents, and ultimately have destroyed both. 

At the same time, he intrigued with the 
Presbyterians. He fomented their politi- 
cal jealousy of the Independents, and 
sought to take advantage of their love of 
monarchy, professing to be willing to 
throw himself into their arms, although 
really hating them (see pp. 19, 22, 27), 
with an intensity which was one of the 
most prominent features of his character. 

Another of his contemporaneous schemes 
was that of a French invasion. He urged 
upon his wife to procure the government 
of France to land 5,000 men in Kent. He 
indicated their place of embarkation, and 
pointed out their line of march. He sup- 
posed that the English people would have 
assisted a foreign power to replace him 
upon his throne. 


Foreign aid in a far larger measure 
was the subject of a wider and more no- 
torious intrigue—that intrusted to the 
conduct of the Earl of Glamorgan, in 
which an attempt was made to pur- 
chase the army which the Roman Ca- 
tholics had for some years maintained 
in Ireland. 


To gain his end, Charles was ready to 
consent to terms so liberal to the Roman 
Catholics both in England and Ireland, as 
to induce the Pope and the leading Roman 
Catholic princes to unite for the re-esta- 
blishment of the Church of England and 
the King (p. 24). An army of 6,000 
foreign troops was to have been landed at 
Lynn, at the same time that 10,000 Irish 
were to have been thrown on the opposite 
shore at Chester, and a similar body into 
South Wales. In this way—that is, by the 
aid of the Pope and the Roman Catholics 
—Charles imagined that he could have re- 
established his own authority, have sup- 
pressed the Presbyterian and Independent 
“ factions,’’ and have preserved the integ- 
rity of the Church of England (p. 25). 


Of all the false steps taken by this 
unwise King, this perhaps was the 


worst, and that which most thoroughly 
alienated the affections of his sub- 
jects. The depths of the fatal scheme, 
in which the Earl of Glamorgan 
was his chief agent, have never yet 
been thoroughly sounded. Mr. Bruce 
tells us that he has been favoured with 
the use of the most important of the 
original documents, and hoped to have 
appended to the present publication 
the result of some inquiries which he 
has made upon the subject: but the 
investigation is not complete, and he 
looks forward to another opportunity 
for communicating the information to 
historical readers. 


Glamorgan’s affair completed the ruin 
which Naseby began ; and now the French, 
not willing to see the King deposed, 
stepped in to attempt his rescue. The 
sympathies of France were constant from 
of old towards Scotland. The business of 
Montreuil, who was sent as a special am- 
bassador on this occasion, was to use this 
ancient influence towards inducing the 
Scots to form a junction with the King. 
But the Scots were in close alliance with 
the English Parliament. A_ separate 
treaty, or any open division of interest, 
would infallibly have resulted in a san- 
guinary quarrel between the two coun- 
tries. Such a thing was not to be lightly 
hazarded, and, accordingly, when Mon- 
treuil consulted the London commis- 
sioners, who represented Scotish interests 
with the English parliament, he met with 
politeness, but no encouragement. At 
Edinburgh he was equally unsuccessful, 
and still more so in the Scottish army. 
These were his first attempts; but, after 
having seen the King, and fully ascertained 
the state of utter ruin to which he was re- 
duced, Montreuil once more entered into 
negociations with the London commis- 
sioners. With undiplomatic want of cau- 
tion, he probably mistook the language or 
the meaning of the civil common-places 
with which men have at all times been ac- 
customed to speak of the sovereign. Act- 
ing upon what he fancied, he communi- 
cated his presumed success to the King, 
and gave him a guarantee, in the name of 
the King of France, for his safety in the 
Scotish camp. From the King, Mon- 
treuil went to the Scotish army, to settle 
the minor details of his arrangement, and 
there found himself to be utterly mis- 
taken. The commissioners with the army 
entirely repudiated any such agreement. 
Montreuil’s only course therefore was to 
apprise the King of this alteration, and 
strongly to dissuade him (p. 37) from 
coming to the Scotish army. 
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On the 21st of April the King him- 
self writes (still from Oxford) :— 


In short, the Scots are abominable re- 
lapsed rogues, for Montrevil himself is 
ashamed of them, they having retracted 
almost everything which they made him 
promise me. * * * * In a word, Mon- 
trevil now dissuades me as much as he did 
before persuade my coming to the Scotch 
army, confessing my knowledge of that 
nation to be much better than his. 


And yet, in spite of these fore- 
bodings, the unhappy King at last com- 
mitted the very act which he had con- 
templated so long, but which he had 
such good reason to avoid. For ab- 
solute personal safety he ought to have 
gone at once abroad. If his honest 
purpose had been to effect a peace, by 
negociation and conciliation, he ought 
to have gone to London, where he had 
still some friends, and where opinions 
were at least divided. But his fate 
took him to the Scots, who were fa- 
natically united against him. He 
quitted Oxford on the morning of the 
27th April, with no settled plan. Only 
five days before he had expressed him- 
self thus :— 


All this doth plainly shew thee how my 
condition is, the difficulty of resolving 
of what to do being answerable to the sad- 
ness of it; but the renewing of thy ad- 
vices upon all kind of suppositions hath 
in a manner directed me what to do. 
Wherefore, to eschew all kind of captivity, 
which, if I stay here, I must undergo, I 
intend (by the grace of God) to get pri- 
vately to Lynn, where I will yet try if it 
be possible to make such a strength, as to 
procure honourable and safe conditions 
from the rebels ; if not, then I resolve to 
go by sea to Scotland, in case I shall un- 
derstand that Montrose be in condition fit 
to receive me; otherwise, I mean to make 
for Treland, France, or Denmark ; but to 
which of these I am not yet resolved. 


In this state of utter uncertainty he 
abandoned Oxford. His first thought 
was to get into London. He advanced 
nearly fifty miles on the road towards 
the city, which was no longer his. As 
he neared the metropolis, his courage 
failed. He turned off to the north- 
east, and after wandering about for 
eight days, still apparently undeter- 
mined, he presented himself on the 
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ninth morning after his departure from 
Oxford in the camp of the Scots. He 
at. length chose the course in which 
there was the least present danger; 
although he afterwards endeavoured, 
with his customary want of candour, 
to make it appear that he had gone to 
the Scots on the faith of the French 
“engagement that he should he used 
like-a King.” (p. 42.) Nothing is 
clearer in the present letters than that 
Montreuil dissuaded the King from 
going to the Scots, thereby bea 
withdrawing the engagement whic 
had been entered into. 

We shall here introduce one of the 
King’s letters entire, it being the first* 
that he addressed to the Queen from 
the Scotish head-quarters, (except that 
he had previously sent the news of his 
removal by Soak Ashburnham,) and 
in which he discloses his bitter disap- 
pointment :— 


New-Castle, Wed. May 20th, 1646. 

Dear Heart,—Albeit I may well hope 
that Ashburnham (who this morning went 
to sea) may be with thee before this letter, 
and therefore need say little to thee at this 
time, he being fully instructed in all things 
which concern my business, yet I must 
not let this occasion pass without giving 
thee a short account of my condition. 
Upon what terms I went from Oxford, 
and how I came to the Scots army, I 
shall leave totally to Ashburnham’s re- 
port, and likewise the barbarous usage I 
have had ever since. First, then, know 
that every one here (both of the com- 
mittee and army) flatly disavows an 
treaty, and threatens the punishment of all 
those who have had any hand in it ; and 
now I can assure the Queen, there is 
nothing the Scots apprehend more than 
breaking with the rebells. Of many, I 
will give thee but two clear evidences ; and 
first, the Scots have quit their pretended 
part in the English militia ; and then the 
Scots have hindred, by proclamation, all 
men to come near me who have borne 
arms for me, whereas I did find many of 
that kind protected in their army. Next, 
it is more than apparent that the Scots 
will absolutely hinder my being any more 
King in England than they have made 
me in Scotland. For this there needs but 
one proof, the Scots having declared that 
the Militia should not be in the King alone, 
but that the two houses of Parliament are 
to have an equal share in it; and, for my 





* Twenty-five of the king’s letters in this volume were written before his departure 
from Oxford ; the remaining forty from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Friends, I need say no more than that 
they declare to adhere closely to their Co- 
venant. 

Thus have I given thee a short but true 
account of the Scots’ intentions, which 
also shews thee clearly what my present 
condition is, desiring the queen to consider 
that her trouble for it will much hinder 
her endeavours to bring me out of it. For 
which I offer the queen no opinion until 
Ashburnham hath made all things known 
unto her, only I believe that what hereto- 
fore thou judgedst me wilful in, will be 
found the best (if not only) means for my 
restitution. As for my messages, both 
south and north, I remit to Montrevil, 
promising thee hereafter a weekly account 
from him who is eternally thine, 

CHar.zs R. 


The ensuing letters continue the like 
course of complaint. Day by day the 
King alludes to the ill-usage which he 
suffered :—“ I never knew what it was 
to be barbarously baited before ” 
(p. 45); “I am strangely and barba- 
rously threatened” (p. 56); “ impu- 
dent, importunate threatenings and 
persuasions are used to me” (p. 57); 
“threatening is the only phrase used 
to me now” (p. 65). Sew similar 

assages are scattered through these 
etters; and, although it may be al- 
lowed that a man like Charles, a stern 
and solemn person, punctilious and 
ceremonious, with high notions of his 
personal dignity, little accustomed to 
allow familiarity in those about him, 
and quick to repress the slightest ex- 
pression of an opinion adverse to his 
own, may have put a harsh construc- 
tion upon what might be merely free 
and honest talking, yet are there many 
indirect evidences that his personal 
condition whilst among the Scots was 
one of great annoyance ;—“ every day 
never wanting new vexations” (p. 44) 
is his own description of his continual 
life. Some of his allusions to his con- 
dition are truly touching:—“I can- 
not but again remember thee, that 
there was never man so alone as I, and 
therefore very much to be excused for 
the committing of any error” (p. 46); 
“as for the Queen’s letters and cy- 
phers, all day they are about me, and 
all night under my head” (p. 50); “if 
the Queen once should openly con- 
demn me of wilfulness but in one 
point, I should not be able to support 
my daily miseries” (p. 62); “God 
knows I have but little [comfort] and 
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that little must come from thee” 
(p- 77). Such expressions hint more 
than they tell. There is that in their 
melancholy tone which shows how 
deep was the fall to which he had been 
already subjected. And yet, even 
under these depressing circumstances, 
such was the almost childish sanguine- 
ness of his character—his aptitude to 
fancy that good would somehow or 
other come out of circumstances the 
most decidedly adverse—that, over- 
looking the agreement of the Scots in 
the essentials of the quarrel, he fixed 
his attention upon their minor politi- 
cal differences, and imagined that these 
were either means through which all 
of them would ultimately be brought 
to join with him, or that they were a 
way in which God was punishing them 
for their opposition to their King. 
Thus, in the letters before us written 
from the Scotish camp, he goes on 
amusing himself with the notion of a 
speedy restoration as the result of some 
change in the purposes of the Almighty, 
and at the same time nursing and en- 
couraging all those prejudices which 
effectually barred the way to peace. 
His native Scotland became an object 
of his deepest aversion. He would 
only go thither, he declared—as he 
was ready to die—for the Queen (p. 
52); he would sooner choose the far- 
thest part of the world than go thither 
(p. 53) ; he should abhor the country 
until the people evidently and heartily 
repented of their sihdlien (p. 54). 
Of Presbyterianism he could not speak 
with sufficient bitterness : it is, he says, 
absolutely unlawful; adding, as one 
chief argument of its illegality, that it 
never came into any country but by 
rebellion (p. 27); the covenant he de- 
signates as “ this damned covenant, the 
child of rebellion, and [which] breathes 
nothing but treason : so that,” he adds, 
“if episcopacy were to be introduced 
by the covenant, I would not do it.” 

These letters carry on their valuable 
disclosures of the state of the King’s 
mind, and the nature of the advice 
under which he acted, until the end of 
the year 1646. 


In November of that year the Parlia- 
ment sent him their new proposals for a 
peace, suited, as they supposed, to the 
circumstances in which the country was 
placed by the termination of the war. 
For the consideration of such a business 
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Charles’s situation seemed most unfortu- 
nate. Separated from his constitutional 
advisers, whom he left behind in Oxford ; 
without a single person about him whom 
he thought he could thoroughly trust ; 
bound hand and foot by promises to his 
wife, which restricted him from acting 
without her consent—promises which, it 
is evident from these letters, he carried 
out with an obedience the most complete : 
in this situation he was called upon to ac- 
cept or reject proposals which would not 
merely determine his own fate, but would 
deeply influence the welfare of the whole 
English people. The only advisers he 
had were the two French ambassadors— 
Montreuil, whose recent mistake gave 
evidence of his carelessness, if not of his 
incompetency, and was so regarded by his 
own court; and Bellievre, whose entire 
honesty to Charles, it is clear from these 
letters, was a subject of suspicion. As 
foreigners, these gentlemen were imper- 
fectly acquainted with our laws and con- 
stitution. In them also the minute know- 
ledge out of which, when combined with 
fertility of invention, spring the devices of 
diplomatists, was entirely wanting. Sub- 
stitutes and expedients in such a case they 
were incapable of devising. All they 
could do with the King must be done by 
the direct pressure of appeals to his un- 
derstanding, his interest, and his fears. 
This seemed unfortunate, but really was 
not so. Men who could have followed the 
King into the bye-paths along which he 
loved to wander would have bewildered 
themselves and him. Montreuil and Bel- 
lievre obtained concessions which if they 
had been proposed to parliament would in 
all probability at that time have been ac- 
cepted. He gave way to the establish- 
ment of Presbyterian government for three 
years, subject to an ultimate determina- 
tion of the question in parliament, after a 
conference of divines. He also yielded the 
government of the Militia for ten years. 
His answer to this effect was drawn up, 
and sent to the Queen. Born to be his 
ruin, she decidedly objected to his conces- 
sions. Although she had herself urged 
his absolute submission to the Presbyte- 
rian government, she disliked his partial 
surrender. She taunted him with having 
yielded his ground of conscience, and 
abandoned his principles of divine right, 
by his concession of three years—an argu- 
ment which touched the King to the quick. 
She was equally opposed to his temporary 
abandonment of the Militia. The last of 
her letters on these subjects (dated 1646, 
Dec. +) was published by Clarendon. 
It exemplifies the fatal influence which 
she possessed, and the uncivil way in which 
it was too often exercised. Charles’s 
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letters to her are couched in terms of 
entire submission and devoted affection. 
He would not appoint a bedchamber man 
without her concurrence. Even Montrose 
was not to be admitted to his service 
unless she approved. (p. 39.) The reply 
alluded to sounds like that of a superior 
to one who owed the writer due obedience. 
His arguments are overruled, almost with 
contempt. His little subtleties are laughed 
at and brought to the light. He is told, 
with a peremptoriness which sounds like 
dogmatism, to do this, and to be sure 
never to do that. Advice, which on some 
points is substantially good, is conveyed 
in terms which indicate a total want of 
confidence in his judgment and discretion. 
The effect was as remarkable as the letter. 
Charles submitted instantly. ‘‘I have 
done,’’ he said, “and willingly yield the 
argument, when the question is of holding 
fast.’”’ (p. 85.) The concessions were with- 
drawn until they were too late. The in- 
tended answer was thrown aside, and in 
its place one was transmitted which merely 
reiterated the King’s wish to come to 
London. The Parliament saw that it was 
trifled with. The King was instantly de- 
clared to be a prisoner, and thus the 
curtain dropped at the close of 1646. 


In reviewing this book our task has 
been nothing more than to pursue the 
course of the gditor’s excellent intro- 
duction, of which we have endeavoured 
to give the substance; and in conclu- 
sion we cannot do better than to add 
in his own words the result of its pe- 
rusal :— 


The great lesson to be deduced from 
the book is, that they who set themselves 
in opposition to Charles I. in his lifetime 
judged accurately of his character, and of 
the dangers to which the country was ex- 


posed under his government. To exa- 
mine this matter fully would lead us too 
far a-field, but we will mention three par- 
ticulars in which these letters speak dis- 
tinctly. 

Charles’s opponents alleged that, inhe- 
riting the weakness of his father, and like 
him continually clinging to some stronger 
nature for guidance and support, he se- 
lected for favourites and ministers persons 
whose opinions and course of conduct were 
perversely opposed to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the English people. In proof they 
cited the extravagant folly of Bucking- 
ham, the absolutism of Strafford, the anti- 
Protestantism of Laud, and summed up 
all by referring to the unmanly submission 
which Charles yielded to his Queen, not 
merely in his private affairs, but in those 
also of his kingdom +: government. The 

3 
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letters now printed prove the accuracy of 
these allegations in the instance of Hen- 
rietta Maria. Un-English in her tastes and 
notions, separated from the people by her 
religion, and never able to form the slight- 
est idea of the depth and fervour of their 
opinions, it is clear from the letters before 
us that the fortunes of England were laid 
with most abject humility at the feet of 
this imperious lady. 

Charles’s opponents alleged again, that, 
whilst his people feared nothing so much 
as areturn to the dominion of Rome, he 
outraged the popular feeling, and facili- 
tated that dreaded return, by giving his 
patronage to anti-Protestant innovators, 
who dressed up the national Church as a 
victim ready to be sacrificed to her great 
adversary ; they added that he protected 
and encouraged Roman Catholics in de- 
fiance of the iaw, and showed direct dis- 
couragement, not only to Protestants at 
home, and to foreign Protestants, but ge- 
nerally to that Protestant cause which it 
had been the policy and the glory of Eng- 
land, under Queen Elizabeth, to uphold. 
The letters before us confirm the accuracy 
of this charge. They prove that Charles 
was directly bent upon over-riding the 
opinions of his people, and had so little 
notion of the dignity of his position as the 
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King of an independent country, that he 
was ready, like another John, to abase 
himself, and tarnish the honour of the 
nation, by receiving again his forfeited 
crown from the hands of the Pope. 

Another of their allegations was that 
Charles was personally untrustworthy : 
that in his concessions and agreements 
there was ever some reservation, some 
quibble, some jesuitical verbal distinction, 
contrived beforehand to deceive those who 
confided in him. This was asserted to be 
a part of his character so intrinsical that 
it was not possible for people who used 
words in ordinary senses to deal safely 
with him, or to put any trust in him. 
The letters before us contain instances in 
point. [Which are specified by the editor. ] 

This fatal trickery, running through all 
his dealings, gradually alienated from him 
the heartiest and warmest of his defenders. 

A close examination of these letters will 
bring to light many other points, on which 
it will appear that Charles’s character was 
thoroughly understood by those who op- 
posed him. The more it becomes known 
amongst ourselves, the more will the calm 
endurance of these men, who submitted 
to his course of tyrannous misgovernment 
for a period of fifteen years, excite our 
wonder and admiration. 





FIREWORKS IN THE GREEN PARK AT THE PEACE OF 
AIX LA CHAPELLE. 


THE preparations now being made 
in the Green Park for the approaching 
display of fireworks, in celebration of 
the restoration of the blessings of 
Peace, naturally carry our thoughts 
back to similar exhibitions, which have 
taken place on the same spot on like 
occasions. 

Among these none is more remark- 
able, or more deserving of notice, than 
that which took place on Thursday 
the 27th of April, 1749, on the re- 
joicings at the conclusion of the Peace 
of Aix la Chapelle. On that occasion 


with each other in their pyrotechnic 
displays. 

The plenipotentiaries* signed the 
preliminaries for a general pacification 
early in May, 1748, and, although the 
definitive treaty was not concluded 
and executed until the 7th of October, 
we find that in July it was reported 
that the Woolwich Warren engineers 
were engaged in the preparation of 
fireworks, at an expense of £8000,f 
which were to be played off before the 
Duke of Newcastle's house in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields.{ This site was at 


England, France, and Holland vied first intended for the exhibition, as is 


* The English Plenipotentiaries were the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, British Ambassador at Vienna.—Gent. Mag. vol. xvitt. p. 333. 

T It is singular that the estimate of the expense of the fireworks now being pre- 
pared is the same. Those of 1749 were admitted afterwards to have cost £14,500; 
and, if these do not in a greater degree exceed the estimate, we suppose we must not 
complain. 

t Gent. Mag. vol. xviti. p. 330. Newcastle House stands at the north-west angle 
of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields leading into Great Queen-street, and was so called after John 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, of the noble families of Vere, Cavendish, and Holles, who 
died s.p. 1711. He was succeeded in part of his estates, and in the house in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, by his nephew Thomas-Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyne,— the nobleman mentioned in the text. 
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shewn by a holograph letter from John 
last Duke of Montagu, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, dated at 
Boughton on the 13th September, to 
Mr. Charles Frederick (afterwards Sir 
Charles). Mr. Frederick was appointed 
Comptroller of his Majesty's Fire- 
works, as well for War as for Triumph, 
by warrant dated 13 Feb. 1746. In 
the year 1750 he became Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance, and con- 
tinued to hold that office until 1782. 
He says, 

I am glad to find by the Duke of New- 
castle’s letter to the board [of Ordnance], 
which I received yesterday, and have sént 
back to the Tower to day, that he agrees to 
let us have the use of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
if the rest of the trustees will, so that they 
should be applyed to properly for that 
purpose. 


The intention of using Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields was, however, soon aban- 
doned, and the Green Park was se- 
lected for the display; the arrange- 
ments made for which are fully de- 
tailed in a series of letters in the 
possession of the writer of this article ; 
they are written by John second 
Duke of Montagu, then Master-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, and will be quoted 
in the orthography of the writer. Un- 
fortunately many of them are undated, 
so that there is some difficulty in as- 
signing to them an exact chronological 
order; but it is believed that in the 
following detail-their arrangement can- 
not be very far wrong. 

The letters commence with the one 
from which we have already quoted ; 
the next in the series is dated the 6th 
Nov. In this we find operations to 
have commenced in the Green Park, 
and the Duke of Montagu’s troubles, 
which it must be confessed he bore 
with great equanimity and good hu- 
mour, also begun. Something had 
already gone wrong. “I am sorry 
for it,” he says, “but we must have 

atience, and, as you propose, it will 

e right to go on with the sheds in 
the mean time, and to inclose the 
ground with the chevau de frize.” 
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From this letter it appears that it 
was necessary to cut down some trees, 
and that a Mr. Potter had written a 
letter to that effect; but this the Duke 
did not consider sufficient authority, 
and begins to show the little arts by 
which he managed to get through the 
many difficulties in which he became 
involved. 


I would by no means (he says) cut down 
the trees upon that authority, for I am 
shure it was not understood to include the 
trees when the order was given; but, when 
I mentioned the trees to Mr. Pelham,* he 
sayd, he beleeved there would [be] no 
dificulty about it, and I dare say there will 
not when he sees them, which by his letter 
T learn he intends to do as he comes to 
town teusday morning. His way to town 
is threw Buckingham house gate into the 
Park, or down Constitution hill. I should 
think the best way would be for you to 
watch the time of his coming to town, 
which I recon will be tuesday, as it is 
Treasury day, & for you to way lay him, 
& get him to stop and look at the trees 
as he comes along, & when he has seen 
them I think he will make no delicacy 
about them. 


The next letter, three days later, 
is very characteristic, and shews that 
whilst taking care of his own accom- 
modation, and that of the board officers, 
the Duke was not unmindful of the 
feelings of others : 


Wednesday, 9 Novr. 1748. 
Sir,—The carpenters shed you know, as 
ou propose, is hereafter to be divided 
into two, one part for the six board 
officers, and the other part, twenty-five 
foot in front, for me. In each of these 
divisions is to containe six rows of benches, 
& I think you allow two foot and a half 
for each bench, and the space between that 
and the next bench. I wish you coud 
add two foot and a half more in bredth to 
the shed, in order for to make a seventh 
row of benches ; this addition of bredth 
will make the roof of the shed flatter, as I 
recon, but, as it is a thing which is not to 
remaine, I don’t think that will signify 
much. My reason for this is : 
These fireworks I recon will brake old 
Borgard’s ¢ hart one way or other, that is, 
either by seeing them so much better than 





* The Hon. Henry Pelham, 2nd son of Sir Thomas Pelham, Ist Lord Pelham, of 


Loughton, co. Sussex, ancestor of the Earl of Chichester. 


Mr. Pelham was First 


Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
+ Colonel Borgard was an officer of great merit, and was appointed Colonel of the 
Royal Artillery on the first formation of that regiment. 
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any he ever made, or by not seeing them 
at all. I think he certainly will want to 
see them, & when it comes to be known 
there are places & tickets, he will think 
that as Colonel of the Artillery, his hav- 
ing formerly been Fire-master of England, 
his rank, age, service, &c., he ought to 
have some notice taken of him, & to be 
shure he shoud for all those reasons. 

But I shant care to give him any of my 
tickets, and no more wont any of the board 
officers I take for granted, therefore I 
woud make this addition of a row of 
benches to gaine so many more places in 
the whole, & let Col. Borgard have a 
nomber of tickets to dispose of himself, 
without lessning our nombers. This will 
please him, & if no notice is taken of him 
upon such a gunpowder occasion as this 
is, it will brake his hart. Pray think of 
this & contrive, but with the greatest se- 
crecy. Tam, &c. &c. 

MonracGu. 


The design on this occasion was not 
only to accommodate 3,000 of the no- 
bility and gentry with seats in the 
sheds, but also to afford the inhabitants 
of the mansions on the east side of the 
park, and in Piccadilly, an opportunity 
of witnessing the exhibition. It was 


very difficult so to place the platform 
as to give every body satisfaction in 


this respect. On Wednesday the 23rd 
November the Duke writes :— 


Since I saw you this morning I have 
met with more complainants against the 
wings of the machine, as they are at pre- 
sent, therefore, I beg, if possible, you will 
contrive to putt them in the same line 
with the terrace, in the manner I drew it 
on the plan. 


Again on Monday he writes :— 


Pray remember when you go to Mr. 
Pelham’s to-morow to take the book of 
the map of London with you, that you 
may explaine to him upon the map the 
nature of the hill, and the difficulty of 
placing the building otherwise than it is, 
& also how many people the side of that 
hill will be able to containe, and that there- 
fore, if scafolds are to be built, it must be 
on the other side, not to hinder the mob 
on the side of the hill seeing the fireworks, 
and that the Board of Works may be 
shure if the building had been placed on 
the top of the hill Mr. Pelham’s house 
woud have only seen the back of it. 

I don’t know whether it would not be 
proper, and [ think it woud, that after 
you have been with Mr. Pelham you shoud 
go to the Duke of Newcastle, or very 
lykely he will take it ill that you do not, 
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as itis from him the information of the 
complaint comes, and therefore I do think 
it woud be proper you shoud write to 
him to day, to beg he will give you leeve 
to come to him to-morow morning about 
something of consequence, and carry the 
map to him to explain the thing to him ; 
and then don’t give yourself the trouble to 
come to me, but I will come to the park 
to you to-morow between one and two 
a clok. 


Again, the same night, the Duke 
writes : 


I had forgot that to-morrow is board 
day, which I recon you will go to, so that 
it will not be out of your way to call upon 
me as you go there, and if I shoud not 
happen to be at home when you come I 
will be at the House of Lords about two 
a clock, and I will send you word to the 
board when I am at the House. 

The D. of Newcastle has a notion that 
none of the houses can see the fireworks, 
and you can shew him on the map how 
many can. 

If they have a mind to looze the ex- 
pense that has hitherto been, and to move 
the macheene into Hide Park, and be at 
the expense of making an amphitheatre 
there, it is no busines of ours; butt I be- 
leeve they will think better of it. 


Again he writes : 


I wish you woud write me word how 
many windows, begining with Lord Har- 
rington’s House, and so a long Cleeveland 
Court to the end of Arlington Street, will 
see the front of the fireworks; and how 
many windows in Hide Park Road, Pica- 
dely, will see the front of the firework, and 
how many people, one with another, each 
window will hold, and how many foot 
people the side of the hill, from the pickets 
and rope without the chevau-de-freeze to 
the wall at top of the hill (leeving the 
canall before Mr. Pelham’s house), will 
containe, at two foot square to each per- 
son, to see the front of the work; so that 
in this calculation youl only recon the hill 
from the wall of Cleeveland Court along 
picket and rope as far as the end of the 
front of the firework, and from thence up 
the hill in a line to the wall that divides 
the park from Hide Park Road, and so 
along that wall to the end of Mr. Pitt's 
house, and so down the wall of the houses 
of Arlington Street to where you began 
the measurement; and also what nomber 
of foot people the space of ground between 
the white pales that divide the mall from 
the Green Park, and the pickets, and a line 
on that side, will hold to see the side. 
Why I desire this calculation is, that I 
woud mention in my letter to D. N. the 
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nomber of people that may see it besides 
the 6000 in the cafolds.* 


It is presumed the Master-General 
made his case good, for, although there 
is a hiatus in the correspondence, the 
work seems steadily to have progressed, 
not only in the construction of the seats, 
but in the designs for the exhibition 
itself. In the beginning of the new 
year we find that the allegorical pieces 
were ready for the inspection of the 
— His Majesty, the Duke tells 
us, looked very much at them, and 
seemed very desirous to know what 
they meant. 


I fansy (he says) he myte have been 
told that some compliment myte be in- 
tended in them that he might not like.+ 
Therefore I think it would be very proper 
to have the sketches of all those pictures 
settled, with explanations of what they 
mean, as also the inscriptions that are to 
be on the macheen, and for the King to 
see them, and have his approbation of 
them, before they are executed ; and this 
attention, I am shure, will please him, 
and his aprobation will be a sanction for 
what we do. 

The King also, he informs us, ex- 
pressed a wish that 
‘*a description of the whole proces, and 
changes of the fires, &c. of the firework 
might be made in writing, that he might 
know it and understand it when it came 
to be plaid off.” 

In which of course he was gratified. 
Mr. Frederick was instructed to get 
all things ready, and, as the Duke 
would be out of town until Twelfth 
Day, he was desired to give them to 
the lord in waiting, to be presented to 
the King. 

Some more regard seems also to 
have been had to the accommodation 
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of the lower classes. Writing to Mr. 
Frederick, on the 31st Dec. the Duke 
says: 

I entirely agree with you in relation to 
the gallery under Lord Godolphin’s wall 
to be only ten benches deep, and a gallery 
along the rails two story high, of 213 ft. 
long, and nine benches deep ; and I think 
it woud be best to raize it 9 foot from the 
ground for the mob to see under it, pro- 
vided that dont make the building too 
high for the breadth, so as to make it less 
secure. 

Dreading the approach of frost and 
snow, he presses on the execution of 
the work, representing that when the 
time drew near for executing the fire- 
works it would be expected that every 
thing would be in readiness, without 
regard to any accidents which might 
happen to retard the work. 

0 give greater eclat to the con- 
templated rejoicings it was determined 
to have a grand overture under the 
direction of Handel. The King seems 
to have consented, not without some 
reluctance, and upon the express un- 
derstanding that the music should be 
of a martial character. This appears 
not to have met the views of the mu- 
sician. The Duke writes on the 28th 

ch,— 

I don’t see any kind of objection to the 
rehersal of the musick at Voxhall being 
advertised, and when that is done, if any 
questions are asked how it comes to be 
there, the true reason must be given. 

I think Hendel now proposes to have 
but 12 trumpets and 12 french horns; at 
first there was to have been sixteen of 
each, and I remember I told the King so, 
who, at that time, objected to their being 
any musick; but, when I told him the 
quantity and nomber of martial musick 
there was to be, he was better satisfied, 





* It would appear from this description that the machine was placed on the low 


ground in the middle of the park, facing the north or north-west ; a much better situa- 
tion, it is conceived, than that selected on the present occasion ; as, in consequence of 
the ground rising in front, the fireworks could be much more easily seen by a far 
greater number of persons, exclusively of those occupying the windows of the mansions 
in Piccadilly and the east side of the park. 

+ The exiled dynasty at this period still retained considerable influence among all 
classes of the nation, which the chivalric conduct and sufferings of Prince Charles 
Edward had rather tended to strengthen. The King doubtless feared that some com- 
pliment to the unfortunate Stuarts might be veiled under the allegorical designs. 

t In a subsequent letter it appears there was a design to alter this arrangement. 
The Duke says: ‘‘ You was saying this morning that the Board of Works propose 
quite shutting up the open gallery under the scafold; if so, why instead of doing that 
should it not be turned into a gallery with seats for spectators, and the present upper 
gallery taken quite down, and that side-scafold would hold the same number of people?” 
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and said he hoped there would be no 
fidles. Now Hendel proposes to lessen 
the nomber of trumpets, &c. and to have 
violeens. I dont at all doubt but when 
the King hears it he will be very much 
displeased, If the thing war to be in such 
a manner as certainly to please the King, 
it aught to consist of no kind of instru- 
ment but martial instruments. Any other 
I am sure will put him out of humour, 
therefore I am shure it behoves Hendel to 
have as many trumpets, and other martial 
instruments, as possible, tho he dont re- 
trench the violins, which I think he 
shoud, tho I beleeve he will never be per- 
suaded to do it. I mention this as I have 
very lately been told, from very good au- 
thority, that the King has, within this fort- 
night, expressed himself to this purpose. 


These differences were likely to lead 
to such a rupture as to occasion the 
musical performance to be abandoned, 
—at least under the direction of Handel. 
It required all the Duke’s dexterity 
and address to carry the matter through. 
Some correspondence between Mr. 
Frederick and Handel appears to have 
taken place. On the 9th April the 
Duke writes to the former, saying— 

I think it would be proper if you woud 
write an other letter to Hendel, as from 
yourself, to know his absolute determina- 
tion, and if he wont let us have his over- 
ture we must get an other, and I think it 
woud be proper to inclose my letter to 
you in your letter to him, that he may 
know my centiments ; but don’t say I bid 
you send it him. 


This course would not seem, how- 
ever, to have been adopted, for we 
find the letter referred to with the 
correspondence. It is written with 
more than ordinary care, and is to the 
following effect : 

Sunday, 9 April, 1749. 

Sir,—In answer to Mr. Hendel’s letter 
to you (which by the stile of it I am 
shure is impossible to be of his inditing) 
I can say no more but this, that this 
morning at court the King did me the 
honor to talke to me conserning the fire- 
works, and in the course of the conversa- 
tion his Majesty was pleased to aske me 
when Mr. Hendel’s overture was to be 
rehersed; I told his Majesty I really coud 
not say anything conserning it from the 
difficulty Mr. Hendel made about it, for 
that the master of Voxhall, having offered 
to lend us all his lanterns, lamps, &c. to 
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the value of seven hundred pounds, where- 
by we woud save just so much money to 
the office of Ordnance, besides thirty of 
his servants to assist in the illuminations, 
upon condition that Mr. Hendel’s over- 
ture shoud be rehersed at Voxhall, Mr. 
Hendel had hetherto refused to let it be 
at Foxhall, which his Majesty seemed to 
think he was in the wrong of; and I am 
shure I think him extreamly so, and ex- 
treamly indiferent whether we have his 
overture or not, for it may very easily be 
suplyed by another, and I shall have the 
satisfaction that his Majesty will know the 
reason why we have it not; therefore, as 
Mr. Hendel knows the reason, and the 
great benefit and saving it will be to the 
publick to have the rehersal at Voxhall, if 
he continues to express his zeal for his 
Majesty’s service by doing what is so 
contrary to it, in not letting the rehersal 
be there, I shall intirely give over any 
further thoughts of his overture and shall 
take care to have an other. 
I am, S". 
Your most humble 
servant, 
MonrTaeGv. 


Handel was at length prevailed upon 
to comply, and arrangements were 
made for the rehearsal. On Monday, 
the 17th April, the Duke wrote to Mr. 
Frederick,— 


The Duke,* as I told you, intends to 
hear the rehersal of Hendel's musick. 
You was saying you thought Munday 
woud be a good day for it. Munday is a 
drawing-room day and therefore, may be, 
woud not be agreable to the Duke. Woud 
Saturday be a good day? Tuesday woud 
be too near the firework day, I believe. 
But I think it woud be quite right and 
well taken to know of the Duke what day 
he woud lyke best, and ill taken if you do 
not; and I wish you coud contrive to see 
C. Napier to-morrow morning and talke 
to him about it, and get him to know of 
the Duke what day he woud lyke to have 
it. If there is but a day or two’s notice 
in the news there will be people enough 
there; but it shoud certainly not be adver- 
tised tyll you know what day the Duke 
would lyke it on. 


The rehearsal took place at Vauxhall 
on Friday the 21st, by a band of 100 
musicians, before an audience of 12,000 
persons, admitted by tickets at half-a- 
crown each. The throng was so great 
as to occasion a stoppage of London 





* The Duke of Cumberland, who entered his 29th year on the day on which the 


Duke of Montagu wrote. 
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Bridge, then the only transit for car- 
riages, which lasted for three hours.* 

s the buildings approached com- 
pletion, great numbers of persons of 
distinction flocked to see them. This 
caused much confusion and embarrass- 
ment, leading to quarrels and misun- 
derstandings, whichthe Duke had some 
difficulty to allay. Captain Desaguliers 
and Major Williamson, of the Artillery, 
had in the confusion disobeyed the 
order of Sir John Ligonier, the Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance; and Mr. 
Frederick also seems to have given 
some offence to that officer. The Duke, 
however, with much tact and concilia- 
tion of all parties, managed to heal the 
quarrels. He writes,— 


Upon recollection Desagulier and the 
other officer of Artillery, Major William- 
son, should go, this evening, to Sir John 
Ligonier to beg he will forgive them not 
complying with his order, and own they 
were in the wrong, and to tell him the 
reason of so many people of the first 
quality being there at the same time, the 
communications being bad, &c.; but that 
they know that is no excuse, for that they 
aught to have obayed his order; that they 
are very sorry for what they have done, 
and beg he will forgive them. They should 
go to-day to him, and as Sir John is angry 
with you I beleeve he woud take it kindly 
if you was to write him a civil letter, in 
which you will say what you think proper, 
and then all will be well again. 


This last suggestion seems to have 
wounded the pride of Mr. Frederick, 
and even the officers of Artillery do 
not appear to have been very ready in 
adopting the Duke’s recommendation. 
Accordingly we find the following ob- 
servations in a letter apparently writ- 
ten the same day :— 


I think St J. L. myte have done as well 
if he had not complained, but, however, 
in these millitary times, the two officers 
shoud speak to him in the maner I said, 
tomorow to be shure, and if they had an 
opportunity to say some thing to him to 
day it woud be better; and, if they do, 
never the less to go to him tomorrow. 

As for what I mentioned about your 
self in relation to him, I did not think, or 
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mean, that you shoud aske his pardon, God 
forbid! I only ment that you shoud ex- 
plaine the state of the case as to your self 
in that afaire; and you myte make him 
some sort of kind reproache for having 
complained of you to the board ; for what- 
ever you may feele, and have reason to 
feel, on that subject, as you must of course 
sit and trgnsact busines together at the 
same board, it is much better to be well 
together than ill, besides that it is allwaies 
best to have as many frends as one can— 
enemys are easely made. A very silly old 
lady of my acquaintance very often makes 
use of the following sentence, upon having 
received injurys, ‘‘ Well, I think it is best 
for me ¢o grin and bare ;’’ and an other 
fine maxim of the same sort, that I beleeve 
I told you of, a man in a pupet show, when 
a storm of snow was to be represented, and 
had no more white paper left to make the 
snow, the man of the pupet show bid him 
snow brown; so that if one “‘ grins and 
bares’? upon many occasions, and snows 
brown when one cant snow white, it is a 
verry great help in going threw the world. 

I am verry sorry for the manner in which 
you conclude your letter. I can find you 
are much in the spleen, and I dont wonder 
at it; but chear up your hart, all will go 
well and end well, and when all is over, 
and a little rest, you will see things quite 
in an other light.’’ 


Among the visitors to the park was 
one whose favourable opinion the Duke 
thought it prudent to cultivate. He 
thus introduces her :— 


Lady Yarmouth f told me to-night that 
she had a mind to see the building; I told 
her you woud shew it her. She proposes 
to be there about twelve aclock on Tuesday. 
I think it woud be proper, and you woud 
make your court in doing it, if you was to 
go to her tomorrow morning to receive 
her commands. She sees company every 
morning, as soon as the Kings levy is over, 
about one a clock. 


Writing the following day he says: — 


An other thought is come into my. head 
that I think may be of service to you. 
You have that drawing of the great pagod 
temple, which is a very great curiosity. 
When Lady Yarmouth is viewing the build- 
ing tomorrow, talke of buildings and 
temples, &c. and bring in the discourse of 





* Gent. Mag. vol. xrx. p. 155. 


+ Sir John Ligonier was a very distinguished General. He was appointed Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance 1748, was created Lord Ligonier in Ireland and Master of the 
Ordnance in 1757, Baron Ligonier in England 1763, and Earl Ligonier 1766. He 
died at the great age of 91 in 1770, when the title became extinct. 

} The Countess of Yarmouth was the King’s mistress. 
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the Mogul temple, and express what a 
great curiosity it is, and that you have the 
drawing of it, and excite her curiosity to 
see it, and get her to let you bring it to 
her to shew her. This may improve your 
acquaintance, which the more you culti- 
vate the better. 

The Duke's troubles by no means 
ceased with the completion of the 
buildings. Every one was disposed to 
find fault. Some persons complained 
that there were sashes to the windows; 
but his grace bore it all with great 
stoicism. He says,— 

As the sashes are up I really think they 
had best be left up. The world are allwaies 
glad of an oportunity to find fault, and 
now they are up, if we take them down, 
tho it may be the better for it, it will be 
made a fault, therefore I am for keeping 
them up. 

The assignment and distribution of 
the tickets was, however, the most 
difficult matter, and brought the poor 
Duke into endless perplexity. After 
a great deal of correspondence he 
writes on Wednesday (it is presumed 
the 19th April, but the date is not 
given),— 

I have made some little way to-day to- 
wards the distribution of the 3000 tickets. 

I first saw Mr. Pelham at court, who said 
he thought the Governor and Directors of 
the Bank, of the East India, and Southsea 
Company, should have for each Company 
100, and the Ld Mayor . . . . He was in 
doubt about the commoners ; then he went 
in to the King, in a hurry, and I saw no 
more of him. 

Then I saw the Duke of Bedford* and 
the Duke of Newcastle. Their notion is 
this :— 

12 to each Cabinet Councilor. 

4 to each Peer not a Cabinet Counceler, 
or Privy Counceller. 

2 to each Commoner, not a Privy Coun- 
cillor. 

2 to each Privy Councillor. 

N.B. The Lords and Grooms given 
tickets to each, and Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber.t 

8 to each Captain of the Horse Guard, 
8 to the Captain of the Pensioners, 8 to 
the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
8 to each of the Officers of the House- 
hold: viz. Controwler, Steward, Trea- 
surer; I dont know whether there are 
any more. 


* John 4th Duke of Bedford. 
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100 to the Lord Mayor. 
2 to each Alderman. 
1 to each Comon Councilman. 

100 to the Bank. 

100 to the East India Compy.; 100 to 
the South-sea Compy—as I have already 
mentioned. 

What number each of these particular 
bodys consist of I know not; I supose the 
‘Present State of England,” or“ The Court 
Calendar,’’ may be some information; or 
some information may be had from the 
City on the City part ; but it is impossible 
for me to make this Repartition of the 
3000 tickets, and I must beg you to set 
some of your Clerks to work to make it, 
and to see if the 3000 tickets will hold out 
according to this scheme, or whether they 
will allow more to each article proposed ; 
that is, to make a new repartition of 3000 
tickets to these several heads, more or less 
to each article, according as they will di- 
vide. The sooner this is done the better, 
that when it is writ out I may shew it to 
the ministry, and get something deter- 
mined. If I could do it tomorrow it would 
be better than fryday, for fryday after din- 
ner they are all dispersed till munday. 


On Thursday the 21 April, the Duke, 
in great delight, wrote, saying :— 


Tt is settled at last. Nobody is to have 
tickets in two capacitys; therefore you 
must deduct the four Peers tickets from 
each of the Cabinet Councelors that are 
peers (Mr. Pelham is a comoner), so that 
there remains 14 Cabinet Councelors 
Peers ; the tickets deducted from them will 
be . ° - P ‘ ‘ - 56 

Mr. Pelham will have his twelve 
tickets as Cabinet Councelor, but none 
in his double capacity as Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, so that there 
will be deducted from him P a 

The same from Lord Sandwich, as 
one of the Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty . . . : . -' 8 

Ded. from the other Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, as members of Par- 
liament, 2 each ‘ ‘ ‘ « 19 

Ded. from the five Commissioners 
of the Treasury, as Members of Par- 
liament . ° ° ° ‘ - 10 

From Ld. Delawarr, asa Peer . 4 

From Ld. (Cadogan ?), asa Peer. 4 

From Captain of the Pensioners, 


as a Peert - ° ° 4 . 4 
From the Captain of the Yeomen, 
as a Peer§ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4 





t+ These were given tickets by the King. 


+ John Hobart, Lord Hobart, afterwards Earl of Buckinghamshire, appointed 1744, 


died 1756. 


§ Hugh Boscawen, 2d Viscount Falmouth, appointed 1747, died 1782, 
5 
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From Lord Cornwallis, as a Peer*. 4 
For he is to have eight as Consta- 
ble of the Tower. 
Deducted . - 94 
Remainiag before . 90 


184 


For the Speaker of the House of 
Commons " ‘ ‘ ° ° 
To Mr. Stone for the Clerks of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s office ‘ . 10 
To Mr. ——, for the Clerks of the 
Duke of Bedford’s Officef ° - 10 
To the sent to the Duke of Dorset’s 
house for the Clerks of the Councel{ 10 
To Ld. Cornwallis as Constable of 
the Tower ‘ . ‘ ° . #8 
To the High Bailif of Westminster 
for the Burgesses of Westminster; 
there was to be 100, butt there is re- 
maining . ‘ é ° . - 96 


184 


The tickets for the members of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Pelham desires 
may be deposited with Mr. Wilkinson, 
two for each member; for every member 
that has a mind to have tickets to write 
him a note for their two tickets; the whole 
1,116 to be sent to him; those that mem- 
bers don’t send for to be returned. 

The four for each Peer, except the 
Cabinet Councelors, who are to have none 
as Peers, I think should be sealed up with 
the Peer’s name on the cover, and left 
under the care of some trusty person of 
our office at the Ordnance Coffee-house, 
for every Peer to send for by an order in 
writing, or to fetch them himself as he 
goes to the House of Lords, as was done 
in the case of the Peers’ tryals.§ 

The Cabinet Councelors, which should 
be sealed up directed and sent to their 
several houses, and so the same to the 
Captain of the Horse Guards, Pensioners, 
and Yeomen. 

The Commissioners and clerks of the 
Treasury, to the Treasury. 

The red tickets should be for the Cabi- 
net Councelors and the Peers, and Com. 
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of the Treasury and Admiralty, Captain 
of the Guards, Officers of the Household, 
and Speaker. 

The lower side gallery for the Com- 
moners, and the upper gallery for the 
citizens. 

I wish the Secretary at Warr coud have 
had some out of the scramble. 

I wish this coud be done, as much as 
can be, and sent to-night, and the rest 
to-morrow morning. 


Notwithstanding these directions, 
which were renewed and enforced on 
the following day, on “ Monday night, 
past 10 o’clock,” the Duke again writes, 
saying he has been to the play, where he 
had seen Mr. Earl,|| who told him that 
there had beena very full House of Com- 
mons that day, the members expecting 
to receive their tickets, but that the 
tickets were not there. Afterwards he 
had seen several members speak to Mr. 
Earl, desiring to know when and how 
they were to obtain them. He says 
he thinks there must be some roguery 
in the clerks or messengers of the 
House of Commons, and requests Mr. 
Frederick to write to Mr. Wilkinson 
upon the subject, desiring him to set 
the matter right, that the members 
might have their tickets as soon as 
possible. 

He also mentions having just re- 
ceived twelve tickets returned by the 
Lord Chancellor, as he conceives, for 
the purpose of supplying the Judges, 
who appear to have been overlooked. 
These twelve tickets would not enable 
Mr. Frederick to distribute two to 
each of the Judges, and the Duke 
therefore desires that if the tickets 
should fall short Mr. Frederick will 
use four which the Duke was to have 
himself. 

The next day we find the following 
letter. The old nobleman is now evi- 
dently much put out, although still 
determined to make the best of his 
difficulties. 





* Charles Cornwallis, first Earl Cornwallis, appointed Constable of the Tower, 


12 May, 1740; died 1765. 


t The Duke of Bedford was on 13th February, 1748, appointed Secretary of State 


for the Southern Department. 


¢ Lionel Cranfield Sackville, Ist Duke of Dorset, appointed Lord President of the 


Council, December 1744. 


§ The trial of the Scots Peers for their adherence to the cause of the Stuarts in 


1746. 


|| William Rawlinson Earl, esq. appointed clerk of the i in 1740. 
, 3 
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Tuesday, 25 April, 1749. 

If you will look upon the leter from Mr. 
Stone to me about the Judges, which I sent 
you last night, I think & am prety shure 
it says the Duke of Newcastle desires the 
judges may have two tickets a piece. Now 
Iam certain the D. of Newcastle would 
never have thought of the judges if Ld. 
Chancellor had not mentioned it to him, 
and that the nomber of two tickets to each 
judge is what Ld. Chancelor desired, & I 
dare say he sent back his 12 tickets with a 
view they should be disposed of that way. 

As to these tickets being red and Privy 
Councelers blew it cant be helpd ; it is 
necessity & accident makes it so, and if 
it cant be helpt it cant be helpt. If the 
ministers woud have given me halfe hower 
to consider this matter all this confusion 
myte have been avoided; let us do our best 
& we can do no more; no blot is a blot 
until it is hit; don’t let us cry out first; 
and it is about ten to one the judges will 
never find out the difference between the 
blew and the red, for I dare say none of 
them will go themselves. I dyne to day 
at the Duke of Newcastle’s, where very 
probably Ld. Chancelor will be, and if he 
is, undoubtedly there will be conversa- 
tion about the fireworks, and I will clear 
matters as well as I can, according to what 
faults may be found. 

As for Lord Coventry & others’ com- 
plaints about their nomber of tickets dont 
mind them ; your answer to such messages 
must be that you cant help it; that the 
distribution was set*led by the ministry, 
and the tickets are a‘l delivered. 


But this was not all; Mr. Earl had 
been with him again from the Speaker,* 
to desire that he might have six tickets 
more—red ones. He says : 


I desire Mr. Earl to make him the 
civilest compliment he coud from me, and 
to assure him there was not one red, or 
even blew, ticket left, and at the same 
time to put him in mind how many tickets 
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there woud be left of the Commons tickets 
of those that are out of town, &c. 


In another note he says : 


I have so often sworn that there is not 
one ticket remaining that I really think 
the best way is to burn what is left, onless 
there are any of the Artillery officers that 
have none. 

In another letter he says : 

I saw the Duke of Bedford to night, to 
whom Ld. Huntington t has mentioned the 
distressed situation he is in as not being 
to have any tickets, as being a miner, when 
at the same time he dont want above two 
months of being of age. The Duke of 
Bedford is very desirous he should have 
four tickets, and I have promised him four 
of myne, if we cant get them any other 
way. 

He took the precaution, however, of 
causing them to be sent to him pri- 
vately, and not as a Peer, lest other 
minors might expect to be gratified in 
the same way. 

There are many other letters in this 
collection of much interest, but it is 
apprehended that these details have 
been already extended to so great a 
length as to become tedious. The ex- 
hibition of fireworks, which is stated 
on authority to have caused an ex- 

enditure of 14,500/.{ took place on 

hursday, the 27th April, anda detailed 
description of them will be found in the 
<a pages of this journal.§ 

The Duke of Montagu did not long 
survive this event. He died in July 
following, greatly beloved and re- 
spected. He held many great offices 
and employments. He was Knight of 
the Garter, Grand Master of the Order 
of the Bath, Master of the Great Ward- 
robe, a place worth 8,000/. a-year, 
Master of the Ordnance, Colonel of 


* Arthur Onslow, esq. was Speaker of the House of Commons during five successive 


parliaments, extending over thirty-three years. He married Anne, dau. of John 
Bridges, esq. of Thames Ditton, co. Surrey, and left an only son, who became a Privy 
Councillor, and was afterwards created Baron Cranley, of Ember Court, co. Surrey, 
and on the death of his cousin, Richard third Lord Onslow, succeeded to the title, and 
was subsequently created Viscount Cranley and Earl of Onslow. 

+ Francis Hastings, 10th Earl of Huntingdon. According to his father’s monument 
in the church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, this nobleman was born on the 13th March, 
1728. The circumstance related clearly proves that date to have meant 1728-9. 

t Gent. Mag. vol. x1x. p. 205. 

§ Ibid. pp. 186-7, accompanied by an engraving of the principal edifice erected. 
In the same plate are also shewn the fireworks on the same occasion at Dublin 
ae and those at Paris, with some on the Thames for the peace in 

713. 
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the Blues, and of two other regiments, 
one of horse and one of foot. This 
circumstance is alluded to in Sir C. H. 
Williams's ballad of “ The Heroes.” 


Three regiments one duke contents, 
With two more places you know ; 

Since his Bath knights his Grace delights 
In Tri-a junct’ in u-no, 


He was a most amiable and benevo- 
lent man. Horace Walpole, speaking 
of his death, in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated 24 July, 1749, says— 


His loss will be severely felt: he paid 
no less than 2,700/. a-year in private pen- 
sions, which ought to be known, to balance 
the immense history of his places, of which 
he was perpetually obtaining new and 
making the utmost of all: he had quar- 
tered on the Great Wardrobe no less than 
thirty nominal tailors and arras workers. 
This employment is to be dropped; his 
others are not yet given away. My father 
had a great opinion of his understanding, 
and at the beginning of the war was most 
desirous of persuading him to be generalis- 
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simo, but the Duke was very diffident of 
himself, and having seen little service 
would not accept it. In short, with some 
foibles, he was a most amiable man, and 
one of the most feeling I ever knew. His 
estate is 17,000/. a-year; the Duchess of 
Manchester must have four of it; all the 
rest he has given, after four thousand 
a-year to the Duchess Dowager shall fall 
in, to his other daughter Lady Cardigan. 

The Duke of Montagu left two 
daughters. Isabella, the eldest, mar- 
ried William 2nd Duke of Manches- 
ter, who died in 1739. She married 
afterwards Edward Hussey, esq. who, 
after the death of the Duke, assumed 
the name and arms of Montagu, and 
was created Baron Beaulieu in 1762, 
and Earl Beaulieu in 1784. 

His other daughter, Mary, married 
in 1730 George Brudenell, 4th Earl of 
Cardigan, who also assumed the name 
and arms of Montagu, and was in 
1766 created Marquess Monthermer 
and Duke of Montagu. He died in 
1790, when these titles expired. 





SALE OF MR. ROGERS’S PICTURES. 


The exhibition of Mr. Rogers’s Pic- 
tures in the auction-room of Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, has been attract- 
ing crowds of visitors for the past week; 
and before the present Magazine is in 
the hands of our readers, the sale will 
have commenced, in the order of the 

rogramme already given in p. 362. 

he collection, as we have already 
stated, includes the pictures which be- 
longed to Mr. Rogers's late sister. 
These were visited by Dr. Waagen, 
and are noticed in a distinct portion of 
his work, which we beg now to append 
to the extract made in our last number. 

Like her brother, Miss Rogers possesses 
a collection of pictures and also of Greek 
vases, which, though not equal in amount 
to those in the house of the Poet, evince 
a great similarity of taste. I proceed to 
describe the pictures in the order in which 
they are placed in the rooms. 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


Teniers.—1. A witch, surrounded with 
Cerberus and three phantoms; of great 
effect, and showing affinity in colour and 
treatment with his picture of the Guard- 
room.* 

Velasquez.—Philip IV. on an Andalu- 
sian horse, in a darkly treated landscape.} 

Fr B —The Adoration of 
the Kings; of striking colour and effect, 
but of somewhat decorative style of exe- 
cution. [Lot 549.] 

Gioryione.—A knight and his lady- 
love, in a highly poetic landscape, in which 
the dark-blue sea and the glowing evening 
sky form a most fascinating and striking 
contrast. The sky is of singular beauty, 
and one is tempted to believe that such 
pictures must have had great influence on 
Gasper Poussin’s skies. [Lot 597.] 

Murillo.—The infant Christ appearing 
to St. Anthony of Padua; a picture of 
earnest feeling, admirable effect, and 








* Lot 723. 


and two others by celebrated masters. 
Thomond’s collection.’’ Sale Catalogue. 
+ Lot 693. 


‘‘This extraordinary fine work was with difficulty obtained by Sir J. 
Reynolds from Dr. Chauncey, in exchange for three of Sir Joshua’s own productions, 


It was purchased from the Marchioness of 


‘* A finished study, full of spirit and character, for the great picture ; 
under which it used to hang in the Retiro.’’ 
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careful execution, and an excellent repre- 
sentation of this subject, so often repeated 
by the master in various dimensions.* 

Schiavone.—1. Several figures entering 
a boat. The motives very graceful. 

Benozzo Gozzoli.— The Virgin en- 
throned with the Child, surrounded with 
nin. angels, four of them supporting the 
canopy, the rest adoring. Some of the 
angels’ heads express devotion, the others 
rather that innocent joyfulness which was 
more consistent with the cheerful, ani- 
mated nature of the master. Considering 
the rarity of Benozzo Gozzoli’s easel pic- 
tures, this little piece, which is executed 
in distemper with all the finish of a minia- 
ture, is a perfect treasure. 

Domenichino.—1. A horseman of very 
ludicrous appearance, with an owl on a 
staff in his hand, and a scroll on his back, 
in a dark landscape. This is the more 
remarkable from the circumstance that 
this otherwise serious master shows him- 
self here in a, to me, totally novel and 
humorous light.f 

Van der Hoog.—To this little-known 
master, mentioned by Van Gool, I am in- 
clined to ascribe the interior of a church, 
of singular finish, in the manner of Ema- 
nuel de Witt. It is inscribed with the 
monogram G.H. and 1651. 

Teniers.—2. A cave, with peasants pray- 
ing before a cross, with a light distance ; 
delicately executed in his brownish tone.§ 

Gaspar Poussin.—1. A landscape ; 
combining beauty of composition with a 
warm tone and careful execution. 

Guercino.—1. Christ lamented by two 
angels; a good Replica of the picture in 
the National Gallery. [Lot 618.] 

Artus van der Neer.—Two small deli- 
cate pictures, One a moonlight, the other 
a fire effect. [Lots 536 and 537.] 

Sir Joshua Reynolds.—1. A girl writ- 
ing, in a landscape; very naively con- 
ceived, and spiritedly executed in a some- 
what reddish tone. [Lot 591.] 

2. A figure in armour with a baton, on 
a small scale. Successfully treated in the 
style of Vandyck. || 

Watteau.—Two small pictures of his 
usual subjects, and of the most remarkable 
transparency. 
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Garofalo.—1. The Holy Family in a 
landscape; a building behind them ; 
Joseph is helping the infant Christ into 
the cradle. Very attractive. [Lot 701.] 

Parmigianino.—The Nativity; John 
the Baptist present. A spirited sketch, 
treated in a large style. 

Gaspar Poussin.-—2. A much enclosed 
scene, with his fine feeling for the expres- 
sion of solitude. 

Stothard.—A fond couple upon the sea- 
shore, with storm and rain.{ Very poetical. 

Pietro Francesco Mola.—Hagar in the 
desert. Finely conceived, and very speak- 
ing in action.** 

Wilson.—Rocks on the sea-shore, with 
figures playing on musical instruments. 
Clear in tone, and delicately carried out. 

Leslie.—The Duchess and Sancho Panza, 
with the court around. Of animated cha- 
racter of heads, and of brilliant effect. 
[Lot 583. The well-known engraved 
picture, purchased by Mr. Rogers from 
the Royal Academy, and borrowed by the 
artist, while painting the picture in the 
Vernon Gallery.] 

L, Fruitiers.—A peasant woman near 
a cradle with three children. Spiritedly 
engraved on mother-of-pearl, and inscribed 
‘«L, Fruitiers.”’ 

Sir David Wilkie.—Highland sports- 
men with a dead stag, listening to the 
sound of the bagpipe. A sketchily treated 
picture, inscribed 1821; but very spirited 
and animated. [Lot 527. Portraits of 
McIntyre and McGregor, the huntsman 
and piper of the Duke of Atholl.] 

Turner.—A storm ; treated almost en- 
tirely in brown. A spirited but very man- 
nered sketch. 

Bonington.—1 and 2. Two Italian sea- 
coast pieces. Spiritedly conceived, and 
delicately and clearly carried out in a sil- 
very tone unusual to him. 


BREAKFAST-ROOM, 


Hans Memling.—The wings of a small 
altar-picture. On the one the portrait of 
an old woman kneeling with her patron- 
saint ; on the other, also kneeling, a young 
man with a prayer-book and his patron- 
saint, a youthful figure in armour ; the 
background a landscape. These admirable 





* Lot 715; but for St. Anthony of Padua the catalogue reads “‘ St. Francis.” 


+ Lot 675. 


From the Borghese palace. 


} Lot 647, described as the interior of Delft church, by Hoogest. 
§ Lot 564. From Lady Holland’s collection. 
|| All the pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the sale were described in our last 


number, p. 363. 


4 The Sailor’s Return. [Lot 660.] 


Soon through the whitening surge he springs to land, 
And clasps the maid he singled from the world. 


** Lot 688, From the Earl of Carysfort’s collection, 


Rogers’s Poems, p. 174. 
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little pictures retain much of his master, 
Roger van der Weyden the elder, and be- 
long therefore decidedly to the earlier 
time of Memling. 

Lucas van Leyden.—The Evangelists 
St. John and St. Mark. The composition 
is the same as that of the well-known en- 
graving by this master, and belongs there- 
fore unquestionably to him. But the exe- 
cution is in my opinion not quite worthy 
of him, though treated in the manner of 
his few genuine pictures. [Lot 557.) 

Christ in the act of blessing, surrounded 
with the Apostles Peter, John, Andrew, 
and James; half-length figures, on a gold 
ground. The heads are very earnest and 
dignified, the execution solid, with some- 
what heavy brown flesh-tones. This pic- 
ture forcibly recalls, especially in the dra- 
peries, the earlier Netherlandish manner 
of Antonello da Messina. 

Angelo Bronzino.—Portrait of Leonora 
di Toledo, wife of Cosmo J., Duke of 
Tuscany; half the size of life. An ad- 
mirable work, distinguished from most of 
the pictures by this master by the trans- 
parency and warmth of the flesh-tones. 
[Lot 683.] 

Peter Neefs.—1 and 2. Two delicate 
and small interiors of churches. [Lots 
532 and 533.] 

Guercino.—2. A landscape, with figures 
near a clear piece of water; St. Peter’s in 
the background. A remarkably good pic- 
ture of this class by the master ; the pow- 
erful foreground forming an attractive 
contrast with the clear and cool distance. 
[Lot 561? from the collections of Mr. 
Udney and Mr. Raikes.] 

Antonio Pollajuolo.—To this master I 
am inclined to attribute the profile of a 
lady with full bust, and, as appears from 
the arms annexed, of the Soderini family. 
The head is of great delicacy. The picture 
is erroneously ascribed to Verocchio. [Lot 
587. 


Portrait of a man with a falcon on his 
wrist: by some very excellent German 
contemporary of Holbein. 

Jan Van Eyck.—1 and 2. Portraits of 
a man and woman, on a red ground, each 
picture about 34in. high by 2} in. wide, 
probably fragments of a larger picture. 
These have all the marvellous vividness of 
his portraits, with his warm brownish 
shadows and whitish lights. 

Baroccio.—The Entombment, a choice 
- re specimen of the master. [Lot 
707. 

Bourguignon.—Two horsemen fighting; 
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one of them particularly animated and 
spirited. [Lot 510 or Lot 511: both 
from Lady Holland’s collection.] 

Gaspar Poussin.—A poetic but some- 
what dark landscape. 

Bernhard Van Orley.—The Emperor 
Charles V., in full armour, upon a grey 
horse, holding an arrow in his right hand; 
on the ground, in the attitude of suppli- 
cation, a Moorish king. This admirable 
picture refers probably to Charles V.’s 
campaign against Tunis. [Lot 555.] 

Schiavone.—2. The Nativity of the 
Virgin. In every respect, composition, 
grace of action, transparency and warmth 
of colour, and careful execution, one of 
the best specimens of this very unequal 
master that I know. A small picture. 
[Lot 586? called “The Birth of St. John.”’} 

Desiderio.—An architectural piece, of 
uncommon glow of colour, and of great 
breadth and solidity of execution; display- 
ing this Neapolitan painter of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, who is 
seldom seen out of his own country, to the 
greatest advantage. [Lot 507 

Domenichino.—2. A very pretty land- 
scape, with the Judgment of Paris. [Lot 
605 ; from Benj. West's collection.] 


Garofalo.—2. The Virgin and Child, 
An elegant little 
0? 


and two adoring angels. 
—_ picture. [Lot 6 

3. Holy Family, with Elizabeth and 
St. John; also a genuine and pleasing 
picture. [Lot 556.] 

Jan Van Goyen.—1. A marine piece, of 
most attractive truth of nature. [Lot 563.] 

2. Shore of a Dutch canal. A very 
good picture. [Lot 515.] 

he wing of an altar-piece, with a 
female saint, by some good Netherlandish 
painter of the time and in the manner of 
Quentin Ma 

Rubens.—The Triumph of Constantine 
over Maxentius, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; avery spirited sketch.* I first saw 
this picture at the British Institution of 
1851, and have therefore reason to con- 
clude that Miss Rogers may have added 
other valuable pictures besides this to her 
collection since the year 1835, which, I 
regret to say, was the last period of my 
visit to this lady. 

Among the tolerably numerous speci- 
mens of Greek vases here preserved, I re- 
marked several of great excellence of the 
hieratic style. The most distinguished is 
one representing Hercules, accompanied 
by Minerva and Mercury, dragging Cer- 
berus from the infernal regions. 





* Lot 728, ‘‘ One of the series of twelve sketches, from the history of Constantine, 
_ Which were formerly in the Orleans Gallery; designed by Rubens for the tapestry 


manufacture at Mortlake. 
collection,” 


This noble study formed part of Lord Ranelagh’s 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


\ 


Hocsorn not OLDBORNE.—THE FLEET. 


Mr. Unsan,—I have always considered 
the derivation of ‘‘ Holborn” from the 
‘¢ Oldborne’’ running into the River 
Fleet, as.described by Stowe, to be one of 
the fanciful and unsatisfactory etymons 
peculiar to the time when he wrote, yet at 
the same time I have felt unwilling to 
publicly impugn or question the authority 
of Stowe uuless fortified by something else 
than my own judgment and opinion; but 
as a brother antiquary has expressed to 
me a similar conviction on his part, that 
this local etymology is erroneous and un- 
founded, I do not now hesitate to submit 
the joint conclusions of myself and friend 
to your readers, with the addition of some 
subsequent searches and references, viz. :— 

The name ‘ Holeburne’’ occurs in 
Domesday Book,* and must have been of 
older date as having a local origin, and is 
certainly mentioned there as applied to a 
place ; but the original meaning points to 
a stream, in which sense ‘‘ Holeburne ”’ is 
frequently applied in the register or cartu- 
lary of the nunnery of Saint Mary de fonte 
clericorum or Clerkenwell, which register- 
book is one of the oldest extant, being of 
the time of Richard I. or John.¢ The 
description of the lands of the nunnery 
contained therein makes mention of a 
meadow near (juxta) “ Holeburne,’’ and 
the bank (riyam) of Holeburne, and the 
land and meadow which are between Hole- 
burn and the ditch that goes from Hole- 
burne to the Mill of the Nuns, and the 
ditch itself, and licence of conveying water 
from the Holeburne by that ditch to the 
aforesaid mill. The garden of the Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem is also 
said to be situated “upon the Holeburne.”’} 
It therefore seems to me that Holeburne 


* Ad Holeburne. Domesday, I. 127 a. 
+ MSS. Cott. Faustina, B. 11. 


z et 
: PS 
earum [monialium], et hortum . 


clearly means the same which has been 
generally called the River Fleet, which is 
well known to be in that locality; and the 
derivation of Holeburne will be obvious to 
any one who observes the local pecu- 
liarities of the place, i.e. where the stream 
runs in a deep valley or ‘hole,’ and 
which in the same register is described as 
** vallis,’’ where also there was a fish-pool, 
and also the well called Skinnerswell. 
This stream of Holeburne is, as we con- 
tend, “the burn or brook of the hole or 
hollow.” 

The word ‘‘ Holeburne,” given to the 
place in the Book of Domesday, shows 
‘*Oldborne’”’ to be an imaginary inven- 
tion of later times, together with the alle- 
gation of such a brook having run down 
the present street of Holborn, as described 
by Stowe; of which there does not appear 
to have been the slightest evidence; nor 
in fact is the name ‘‘ Oldborne,’’ as ap- 
plied either to such brook, or to the 
** Holeburn”’ itself, ever to be found save 
in the pages of Stowe. 

Holborn is also particularly mentioned 
as a place in two other records of an early 
date, and is not spelt in either of them in 
a manner sufficient to justify Stowe’s ety- 
mology. The earliest of these records is 
of the year 1250,and occurs in the Liber a, 
sive Pilosus, of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s. This, independent of its throw- 
ing light upon the subject under considera- 
tion, is valuable as showing that there was 
a chapel or oratory situated opposite to 
the church of St. Andrew Holborn, which 
was within Holborn Street, a place that 
anciently gave name to what is now the 
prebend of Holborn in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
viz. ‘* Convenit inter Henricum decanum 


pratum juxta Holedurne, et vivarium cum gardino in valle juxta domos 
+: vallem etiam cum alio vivario, et tres perticatas 


terre juxta vallem in parte boriali, ad longitudinem vallis, a via que dividit terram 


monialium et terram Turstani usque in ripam Holeburne, . . 


. -—Confirmatio Regis 


Henrici Secundi. Cott. MSS. Faustina, B. 11. fo. 9a. Mon. Angl. i. 432, ed. 1655. 
et vallem in qua fuit vivarium magnum, in qua valle est Skinnereswelle, et 


tres perticatas terrz ultra illam vallem versus aquilonem secundum longitudinem vallis, 
usque in Holeburne, et ipsam vallem et vivarium, si ibi fuit vivarium, et terram que 
est inter illam vallem et Godewelle, subtus viam usque in Holeburne.. . . et v. acras 
terre juxta predictam vallem que jacent secundum longitudinem versus meridiem et 
versus aquilonem ; et terram et pratum que sunt inter Holeburne et fossatum quod vadit 
de Holeburne ad molendinum predict’ monialium, et ipsum fossatum et licentiam 
trahendi aquam de Holelurne per illud fossatum ad predictum molendinum, et 
terram, et pratum et gardina que sunt inter predictum molendinum et gardinum . 
hospitalariorum quod est super Holburne . . . .—Confirm. Henrici Foliot et Lecie 
uxoris sue. Ibid. fo. 26b, Mon, Angl, i. 430, ed. 1655. 
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et capitulum Londinense ex parte una et 
dominum Johannem le Fraunceys conca- 
nonicum suum ex parte alia, quod idem 
scilicet Johannes de licencia ipsorum eriget 
sibi oratorium in curia sua quam emit de 
uxore et heredibus quorundam Stephani 
de Lhome in strata de Holeburne ex op- 
posito Sancti Andres in prebenda sua 
quee dicitur de Holeburne Strete. Et in 
eodem oratorio faciet sibi celebrare divina, 
salva indempnitate Matricis Ecclesie. 
Actum Londini crastino Sancti Andree 
Apostoli. Anno Gratiz M°cc°. Quinqua- 
gessimo.’’ 

The other instance I find in a charter 
from Edward III. to Eubule (Ebuloni) 
V’Estrange and Alice (Alesiz) his wife, 
and which is exemplified by Pat. 17 Ed- 
ward IV. p. 1, n. 4, wherein mention is 
made of the Manor of Holborn, described 
as ‘‘ Manerium de Holeburn in suburbiis 
London.”’ 

‘* Flete ’’ also in early times is named 
as a place; for instance, in the ancient 
book of the Templars’ Lands, anno 1185, 
kept in the Stone Tower at Westminster, 
as a King’s Remembrancer’s Record (cited 
in Mon. Angl. ii. p. 526, edit. 1661), oc- 
curs the following : ‘‘ REDDITUS BAILLI& 
DE Lonpon. Apud Flefe, ex dono Ger- 
vasii de Cornhill Teintarii .j. mesagium 

ro v’.—And in that ancient book called 

iber a, sive Pilosus, occurs a mention of 
Flete Hithe, which is already noticed in 
your pages.* That “ Fleet ’’ was the an- 
cient name of the river at this spot there 
can be no doubt, for in Rot. Chart. 1° Jo- 
hannis, memb. 34, there is amongst other 
things a grant to the Templars of a Place 
upon the Flete (Locus super Flete), near 
Castle Baynard, and the entire course of 
the Flete to enable them to construct a 
tide mill: which in after days caused the 
complaint of the Earl of Lincoln in the 
Parliament at Carlisle in 1307, and the 
removal of this mill, as Stowe relates. 

The course of the stream which has lat- 
terly been called the River Fleet in Clerk- 
enwell runs in deep hollows, and up to 
recent times the name of ‘‘hole’’ has 
been given to two places on its banks in 


that parish; the one, Hockley-in-the- 


* May, 1854, p. 490. 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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Hole, of bear-baiting and _bull-baiting 
celebrity ; the other, Black Mary’s Hole,t 
Bagnigge Wells, so that it may fairly be 
concluded that the stream of the Fleet in 
these places may well and most con- 
sistently have received its name of “ Hole- 
burn,” from the fact of its running in 
holes and hollows, and this may not be re- 
pugnant with the idea that the same 
stream took a different appellation at its 
embouchure at the Thames,t where its 
overflowing at high tides might cause the 
formation of those standing waters that 
are called “‘ Fleets,’’ such as the “‘ Fleets ” 
of the Trent, or the ‘‘ Broads’’ that are 
common to some of the rivers in Norfolk. 
The site of what was in more modern 
times called Paris Garden, on the opposite 
shore of the Thames, was anciently called 
“‘ Widefleet,’’ from the overflowing of the 
dykes and trenches there at high tides, 
which made a broadwater. 

Places and streams in most instances 
owe their ancient names to some natural 
peculiarity they exhibited, and therefore 
in different parts of this country there are 
places situated wide apart, yet bearing the 
same or closely similar names: thus we 
have numerous Cliftons, Holbrooks, Hol- 
fords, Holdens, Holbecks, Oldhams, Hol- 
loways, Hoptons, Oldburies, Oldcastles, 
Oldfields, Newtons, Littletons, Langleys, 
Langfords, Oldfords, &c. ; but I find no- 
where such a place as Oldborne, or Old- 
bourne. Stowe writes thus :—‘‘ Ina fair 
book of Parliament records, now lately 
restored to the Tower, it appeareth, that a 
Parliament being holden at Carlisle in the 
= 1307, the 35th of Edward I., Henry 

acy, Earl of Lincoln, complained, that 
whereas in times past the course of water 
running at London under Oldeborne Bridge 
and Fleete Bridge into the Thames, had 
been of such breadth and depth,”’ &c. Now 
upon inspecting this very “ Parliament 
Book of Records,’’ which is the book in- 
tituled ‘“ Placita Parliamentaria,’’ now 
preserved at the Tower (p. 126, b.), I 
find no “ Oldborne,’’ but ‘ Holeburn,’’ 
the words of the very record Stowe cites 
being in the original thus, viz. “Ad peti- 
cionem Comitis Lincolnis querentis quod 


+ Brack Mary’s Hore.—A few straggling houses, near the Coldbath Fields, in 


the road to Hampstead [now the Bagnigge Wells road]. It took its name from a 
Blackmoor woman, called Mary, who, about 30 years ago, lived by the side of the 
road near the stile [now called Spring-place], in a small circular hut built with stones. 
[A stone conduit, long since pulled down, but which is represented in a print of the 
year 1730. See Cromwell’s Hist. Clerkenwell.] London and its Environs described, 
&ec. 8vo. Lond. 1761. 

t There are several ancient records that illustrate the conservation of this river, but 
I forbear to notice them upon this occasion, further than that they tend to shew that 
what was termed the River Fleet was confined to that portion of the stream that lay 
between Holborn Bridge and the Thames. 
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cum cursus aquee que currit apud London 
sub ponte de Holeburne et ponte de Flete 
usque in Tamisiam, solebat ita largus et 
latus esse, ac profundus, quod decem naves 
vel duodecim at preedictum pontem de Flete 
cum diversis rebus et mercandisis solebant 
venire, et queedam illarum navium sub illo 
ponte transire usque ad preedictum pontem 
de Holeburn,”—&c. So that it is plain 
that the industrious Father of Topography 
and Chronicles never personally inspected 
the record he cites, but took his informa- 
tion from the record keepers of that day, 
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in the language wherein the contents of the 
records were communicated to him; but 
the desire to invent an etymon, am error 
into which many later topographers have 
also fallen, has led him unconsciously to 
communicate an erroneous impression to 
his admiring readers; for the “ Survay of 
London,”’ with its author’s “rare notes 
of antiquities,’ is as unrivalled as its sub- 
ject is unsurpassed in value to the London 
antiquary; and it is with extreme diffidence 
I venture to correct him even in the present 
instance. Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


“Sir” as A CLERICAL PREFIx. 


Mr. Ursan,—The contributors to your 
valued contemporary the Notes and Que- 
ries have brought together some learning 
on this subject (Second Series, No. 15), 
which, however, is not, I think, yet quite 
exhausted. 

In the quotations there adduced to 
prove that the prefix Sir, the equivalent 
to Dominus, belonged to clergymen in re- 
spect of their degree of B.A. and not of 
their clerical character, I venture to add 
the following from Mideleton’s Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside. Mr. Yellowhammer, 
a goldsmith, introduces his son Tim as 

A poor plain boy, an University man, 

Proceeds next Lent to Bachelor of Art: 

He will be called Sir Yellowhammer then 

Over all Cambridge, and that’s half a knight. 

I would further remark that I conceive 
the Dom prefixed to the names of French 
ecclesiastics, both regular and secular, is 
to be derived from the same source. 

Of the usage I will only cite two in- 
stances: the well-known Dom Claude 
Frollo, the archdeacon who plays so pro- 
minent a part in Victor Hugo’s romance 
of Nétre Dame de Paris (temp. Louis XI.); 
and a saying of Boileau’s, which I regret 
I can only give, as I find it, in English. 


The Jesuit Hardouin undertakes to prove 
that the Greek and Latin classics had been 
forged by monks of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. ‘‘I do not know how it may 
be,’’ replied Boileau, “ but, although I am 
not fond of monks, I think I could have 
lived happy with Brother Horace and 
Brother Juvenal, Dom Virgil and Dom 
Cicero.”’ 

To this subject belongs the line which 
Jehan saw, along with many others, scrawled 
on the walls of his brother the said Dom 
Claude’s chamber,— 


Ceelestem dominum, terrestrem dicite domnum ; 


and which the author calls ‘‘ une simple 
maxime de discipline clericale formulée 
en un hexametre réglementaire.” (Notre 
Dame, liv. vii. chap. i.) 

The archdeacon, I may remark, though 
by the author in his narrative invariably 
termed Dom Claude, was entitled to the 
higher prefix of Maitre. He had, we are 
informed, “ parcouru tous les dégres de 
la license, maitrise, et doctorerie des arts,” 
and persons addressing him throughout 
the book style him indifferently Dom 
Claude and Maitre Claude. 

Yours, &c. F. J. V. 
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Government Grants for Education, Science, and Art—Report of the Great Exhibition Commissioners— 
Report of the British Museum—The State Paper Office—Mr. Mayer’s Museum at Liverpool—Pro- 
posed Exhibition of Historical Portraits—The late Sir Robert Peel and the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution—Repairs of Glasgow ‘Cathedral—Restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey Church— 

Repairs of the Cathedral of Ulm—Glass Painting at Berlin—Geographical Society of Paris— 
Archeology in France—Library of Prof. Hermann—Literary Announcements and Preferments— 


Edition of Nonnus by Count de Marcellus. 


Education, Science, and Art.—The esti- 
mates for this branch of the civil service 
for the ensuing financial year amount to 
876,937/., being an increase of 45,2672. 
The items include 451,213. for Public 
Education in Great Britain, 64,675/. for 
the _ and Art Department, 227,6417. 


for Education in Ireland, 3,879/. for the 
University of London, 7,510/. for Scot- 
ish Universities, 2,415/. for the Queen’s 
University, and 4,800/. for the Queen’s 
colleges in Ireland, 2,975/. for the Belfast 
Theological Professors, &c., 17,639/. for 
the National Gallery (including 13,000/, 
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for the purchase of pictures), 4,609/. for 
Scientific works and experiments, 500/. 
for the Royal Geographical Society, and 
2,000/. for the Royal Society. The British 
Museum will require 60,000/., besides 
25,643/. for the new buildings. 

A third Report from the Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 has been 
printed:—shewing that the surplus was 
not less than 186,436/. 18s. 6d. The 
Commissioners have received from Patlia- 
ment 157,500/.; from rents and miscella- 
nies 5,401/., making their total income 
349,3382. Out of this immense sum they 
have already paid for land, leases and roads, 
247,5951., and the balance is also required 
to complete the purchase of estates at 
Kensington. The Report discusses at 
great length the question—what is to be 
done with the new estate? and points to 
the public institutions and societies which 
require new and enlarged room for the 
due prosecution of their inquiries. 

The annual Report on the British 
Museum has been printed, by order of 
Parliament. The expenditure during the 
year ended the 31st of March last, amount- 
ed to 62,004/., leaving a balance to be 
carried over to the new account of 15,1762. 
The number of volumes added to the 
library (including 160 received under the 
International Copyright Act) was 10,404, 
including music, maps, and newspapers. 
Of these, 836 were presented, 3,936 bought, 
and 5,632 acquired by copyright. 2,617 
pieces of music (each forming a complete 
work) were acquired last year. In the 
MSS. department 523 new MSS., 2460 
original charters and rolls, and 8 seals have 
been added to the general collection. 
These acquisitions include the diplomatic 
correspondence and papers of Sebastiao 
Joze Carvalho e Mello (afterwards Marquis 
of Pombal), from 1738 to 1747, with 120 
volumes relating to the history of Portu- 
guese India and Brazil, and the history 
and trade of Portugal, England, France, 
and Spain ; a fine copy of the Shah Jehan 
Nama, containing the history of part of 
the reign of the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Jehan, composed by Adul Hamid Lahori ; 
an early copy of the Shah Nama of Fir- 
dansi; a poem written by the King of 
Oude (in Hinddstani), called A Tale of 
Love; a fine copy of the Fuero of Al- 
phonso the Wise, of Spain (1259-65); a 
Spanish version of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
made by Don Carlos of Viana (in 1457); 
the Hours of the Virgin, &c. with minia- 
tures by Giulio Clovio ; a history of the 
lives of Dagobert, Charlemagne, and Louis 
the Pious, with the Annals of Eginhard ; 
a collection of French maps ; and a series 
of letters of State, signed by Louis the 
Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. The 
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antiquities include an inscribed Assyrian 
cylinder and a collection of Assyrian 
objects excavated at Nimrfid and Koyunjik, 
and in Southern Babylonia, by Messrs. 
Rassam, Loftus, and Taylor, under the 
direction of Sir H. C. Rawlinson. In the 
department of natural history, 24,378 
specimens have been added to the zoologi- 
cal branch. In the geological and miner- 
alogical branch the paleontological collec- 
tion of the Marchioness of Hastings has 
been acquired, with several new and rare 
species of minerals. In the botanical 
branch, the Keeper has added to the her- 
barium a continuation of Mr. Thwaites’s 
collection of Ceylon plants and Mr. 
Spence’s collection from North Brazil. 

Besides the names of the literary 
labourers now engaged in the State Paper 
Office which we mentioned in our last, we 
have now to state that Mr. H. C. Hamil- 
ton, principally known as a coadjutor of 
Mr. Kemble in his publication of Saxon 
Charters, and as the editor of the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cle of Walter de Hemingford ” published 
by the English Historical Society, has 
undertaken the arrangement of the Irish 
portion of these national archives. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Lord-street, 
Liverpool, has offered to deposit in the 
new Liverpool Free Museum his extensive 
and valuable collection of antiquities and 
articles of vertu. At present the collec- 
tion fills seven large rooms, and its money 
value is estimated at nearly 40,0002. It 
is rich in Egyptian antiquities and has 
some curious Persian, Assyrian, and other 
Eastern antiques, and Greek and Roman 
are also fairly represented. Of the ivory 
dyptichs, or folding tablets of the Roman 
consuls, the collection of Mr. Mayer is 
held to be the largest and most valuable 
in the world, surpassing those of the Bib- 
liotheque Imperiale of Paris. Last, but 
not least, either in value or in interest to 
all who claim with pride to be of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, Mr. Mayer’s museum 
comprises the collection of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities found by the Rev. Brian Faus- 
sett, which the trustees of the British 
Museum so unwisely refused to purchase, 
All these treasures, with the extensive do- 
nations and bequest of the late Earl of 
Derby from his unrivalled collection in 
natural history, and the large and long ac- 
cumulating stores of the museums pre- 
viously existing in Liverpool, will make 
the Free Museum one of which even a me- 
tropolis might be proud. 

As a preliminary to the actual forma- 
tion of a National Portrait Gallery, it is 
proposed to hold an exhibition of histori- 
cal portraits at the new building now in 
course of erection at Kensington Gore. 
Persons possessed of historical portraits 
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will be appealed to for the loan of them 
for a short time,—as in the case of other 
pictures for public exhibition. Such a 
gathering—if well sustained,—will assist 
in determining the rules on which a per- 
manent gallery ought to be framed. At 
present there is grave difference of opinion 
on the subject. Lord Stanhope’s first 
resolution was amended lest its terms 
should exclude Bacon, Sydney, and Marl- 
borough: but would Sydney or Marl- 
borough be more interesting in a national 
collection than Guy Fawkes or Titus 
Oates? These personages have not ‘‘ de- 
served ’’ well of their country ; they are 
not honourable ; but they are historical. 
And the question needs to be settled, 
whether persons of immense historical 
interest are to be excluded because they 
paid slight attention to the Ten Command- 
ments? In brief, is the new institution 
to be a gallery of historical personages, or 
a gallery of historical worthies ?—Athe- 
neum. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Artisés’ 
General Benevolent Institution held on 
the 15th March at Freemasons’ hall, (Lord 
Stanley, M.P. in the chair,) Earl Stan- 
hope, in proposing the toast, “ The So- 
cieties established for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts,’’ referring to the great interest 
which the late Sir Robert Peel always 
took in the prosperity of art and artists, 
stated that he and Mr. Cardwell, as the 
literary executors of Sir Robert, had 
arranged and examined his papers with 
great care, and were shortly about to give 
to the world, as the first result of their 
labours, the memoirs of Sir Robert dur- 
ing the eventful years of 1828 and 1829, 
written by himself, with such other papers 
as would elucidate the position he then 
took and the policy he pursued. By the 
will of Sir Robert they were enjoined to 
give the profits arising from the publica- 
tion of any of his papers for the relief 
of deserving men who had devoted them- 
selves to the pursuit of literature, art, or 
science. The last public meeting which 
Sir Robert ever presided over was the 
anniversary festival of this interesting 
institution—only a few days before his 
death. He (the Earl Stanhope) was, 
therefore, about to dedicate the first fruits 
of the publication of his late lamented 
friend’s papers to this society, for which 
purpose he would now hand to their 
treasurer a draft for one hundred guineas. 
The amount of subscriptions received at 
the dinner was 604/. 13s. 

The interior of Glasgow Cathedral has 
undergone material alterations. The prin- 
cipal change is the removal of the pulpit, 
pews, and galleries from the choir or Inner 
High Church, and the substitution of stalls 


and benches, in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the structure. The immense un- 
sightly window, which rose above the rood- 
loft or organ-gallery, and which shut in 
the nave from the choir, has been com- 
pletely removed, and the ‘‘ pow-headed "’ 
windows which separated the latter from 
the Lady Chapel have also been taken 
away, and thus the eye can now range over 
in unbroken survey the whole interior 
from east to west in all its beauty and 
sublimity. The walls, north and south. 
are lined with exquisitely-carved stalls, 
and the area is fitted up with seats or 
benches, having handsome poppy-heads. 
There is accommodation for about 1,000 
sitters, irrespective of a small gallery, 
which is erected partially over the rood 
loft, and projects into the church. The 
projecting portion is supported by 24 
graceful oaken pillars, having finely carved 
capitals, and above these, on the face of 
the cornice, are 11 angels and shields of 
very delicate workmanship. Here there 
will be sittings for 60 persons, which are 
not to be let, like fhose in the area, but 
reserved for the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates, when they may be pleased to attend, 
and distinguished straagers. The pulpit 
is reared a few feet nearer the centre of 
the church than before, and is placed upon 
a large open platform raised eighteen 
inches from the floor. It stands upon an 
octagon column with a rich capital, and is 
itself an octagon, each compartment being 
filled in with rich carved tracery, sur- 
mounted by a cornice highly ornamented. 
The whole of the pulpit is constructed of 
oak which formed part of the original 
structure of the cathedral, and which can- 
not be less than 700 years old. The seat- 
ing and stalls are also entirely of oak, but 
of modern growth. The passages are 
floored with beautiful tile—red, blue, and 
yellow—supplied by Messrs. Minton, Hol- 
lis, and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent. These 
renovations have been worked out from 
designs by Mr. Mathieson, of the Board 
of Works, sanctioned and revised by Mr. 
Burn, the chief architect of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. The 
improvements, including the heating ap- 
paratus, will not cost less than 4,700/. 
Of this sum the corporation will pay about 
2,300/., being the cost of reseating the 
church in the manner described. In all, 
about 16,000/. have been expended since 
the renovation of the cathedral, com- 
menced some 15 years ago. 

A vigorous effort has been started for 
the effectual restoration of the venerable 
Abbey Church of St. Alban’s, and to make 
such restoration a claim for the founda- 


tion of a new Bishopric. On the 3d of- 


April, a public meeting for this purpose 
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was held at the Town Hall, St. Alban’s. 
The Earl of Verulam presided, and com- 
menced the proceedings by reading a let- 
ter from the Bishop of Rochester, the 
diocesan, expressing his cordial concur- 
rence in the objects of the meeting. His 
lordship then proceeded to advocate the 
restoration of the magnificent fabric, and 
also that the inhabitants of Hertfordshire 
should exert themselves to procure its ele- 
vation to the rank of a cathedral church. 
A report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners made a few years ago, had recom- 
mended the erection of a new bishopric for 
this county; but the subsequent report of 
the Cathedral Commissioners ignored that 
suggestion. Their present cathedral was 
fifty miles off, on the other side of the 
Thames, and their bishop resident near the 
German ocean. The Rev. Dr. Nicholson 
then, at the request of the chairman, read 
a report, by Mr. G. G. Scott, the archi- 
tect, in relation to the Abbey, which, after 
giving some interesting historical details in 
connexion with the building, estimated the 
sum that would be required to effect the 
proposed restorations at about 20,000/. 
The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
the Marquess of Salisbury, Lord R. Gros- 
venor, the Venerable Archdeacon Grant, 
and other gentlemen, and resolutions for a 
subscription were carried unanimously. 
Among the sums subscribed were — the 
Earl of Verulam, 500/.; the Marquess of 
Salisbury, 300/.; T. F. Gape, esq., 2002.; 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, 105/.; and sums 
of 1002. from the Earl of Essex, the Earl 
Brownlow, the Countess dowager of 
Hardwicke, the Countess dowager of Ca- 
ledon, Sir Thomas Sebright, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, W. J. Myers, esq., High Sheriff, 
C. J. Dimsdale, esq., H. H. Toulmin, esa., 
Abel Smith, jun. esq., Sotheron Estcourt, 
esq., C. C. Hale, esq., the Rev. Dr. Ni- 
cholson, and the Rev. E. Prodgers. At the 
close of the meeting nearly 3000/. had been 
subscribed. 

One of the finest works of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the Cathedral of Ulm, with its 
western tower, equalling in florid beauty 
the famed model of Cologne, and excelling 
it when complete by a few feet in height, 
has just received a large addition to the 
funds for its completion and renovation ; 
the citizens have raised their annual con- 
tribution from the municipal funds from 
three thousand to six thousand gulden, 
upon which the King of Wirtemberg has 
granted an equal sum from the funds of 
the state. As this building is now conse- 
crated to Protestant worship, the rivalry 
with the Catholic confession of Germany 
by the Protestants has become animated. 
Subscriptions are being requested from all 
countries which have embraced the tenets 
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of Luther; and the freemasons are very 
active as a body to promote the work, to 
the planning and foundation of which they 
put in claim. 

In the Royal Institution for Glass Paint- 
ing at Berlin, four windows have been re- 
cently completed by Herr Martin. Two 
of them are a present of the King’s, for the 
Marien-Kirche at Stralsund. They are 
of colossal dimensions (eighty-five feet 
high and seventeen feet broad), and are 
copies—the one of an Annunciation of the 
Virgin, after an etching of Zwoll (latter 
half of the fifteenth century), and the other 
of an Adoration of the Wise Men, after 
Van Eyck. The other two windows are 
to adorn the cathedral at Naumburg, and 
represent, in twenty-eight separate frames, 
the history of St. Paul and St. Peter, after 
designs by Herr von Quast. 

The Geographical Society of Paris, at 
its meeting 5th of April, awarded its prize 
for the most important discovery during 
the last year to Dr. Heinrich Barth. The 
next prize, of a golden medal, was ad- 
judged to Mr. G. Squier, of the United 
States, for his Central American researches. 
A great deal of interest was created by the 
reading of a letter from M. de Bonpland 
to one of the members. The Nestor of 
French travellers and naturalists announces 
in it his intention to return to Paris and 
to his old lodgings in the Rue du Mont 
Thabor,—only, however, in order to deli- 
ver to the Museum his collections and 
manuscripts, and then to return for ever 
to his plantation in Uruguay. M. de 
Bonpland is now eighty-three years of age. 

A congress of sixty-four learned socie- 
ties of the French provinces has been held 
at Paris. In the Archeological Section it 
has been resolved, that it would be desir- 
able-to have some slight knowledge of 
archeology given to the pupils in the pri- 
mary schools; also to have plans of the 
old Roman roads, which exist in different 
parts of France, drawn up so as to enable 
a general plan of such roads to be made. 

The library of the late Prof. Hermann, 
of Géttingen, the renowned philologist, 
has been purchased by the University of 
Prague. It consists of 11,000 volumes, 
of which 4000 are pamphlets. 

A very comprehensive work is an- 
nounced, entitled “‘ Memoirs of Libraries; 
together with a Practical Hand-book of 
Library Economy. By Edward Edwards.” 
To be printed in two volumes royal octavo. 
The author proposes to treat of every mat- 
ter relating to his subject, ancient and mo- 
dern, and in all parts of the world, under 
the three heads of history, statistics, and 
the economy of libraries. The last, if judi- 
ciously executed, will be highly useful. 

The Rev. John Jordan, Vicar of En- 
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stone, in Oxfordshire, has issued a pros- 
pectus of a Parochial History of Enstone ; 
including, among other objects of interest, 
the megalithic monument called the Enne- 
stan, and the families of Lee and Dillon, 
of Ditchley. 

Professor Owen has been appointed 
Superintendant of the department of Na- 
tural History and Science in the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Andrew Clark has been appointed 
to the Chair of Physiology in the London 
Hospital Medical College on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Carpenter. 

In some of the literary circles of Paris a 
good deal is said of the last work of Count 
de Marceilus, who was a long time French 
Minister at the court of St. James’s. It 
consists of a new edition of the epic 
poem of Nonnus of Panopolis, of which 
the text is restored and a translation given 


The History of France, from the earliest 
Period to the Present Time, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France, 
Author of the Histories of Ireland and 
Scotland, &c. Royal 8vo.—When review- 
ing Mr. W. Tooke’s work on the Mo- 
narchy of France not many months ago, 
we found occasion to remark upon the 
deficiency in our language of works on 
French history. Mr. Wright traces the 
cause of this to the discouragements and 
disabilities which heretofore impeded the 
native historians. ‘‘ The crown consi- 
dered itself as the patron and promoter of 
national history, but its patronage un- 
fortunately extended chiefly to controlling 
it; and without freedom as well as capa- 
bility of critical examination, the labour 
of the historian is indeed vain. Under 
the reigns of the Bourbons, especially, the 
crown was so jealous and susceptible with 
regard to the power and prerogative which 
it held, that any new light thrown upon 
the past was looked upon with alarm, and 
a writer who ventured to pry into the se- 
crets of state of even remote ages was more 
likely to meet with punishment than ap- 
proval. Hence historical writers sought 
only to dress up known facts in such lan- 
guage, or to add to them such new ones, 
as were likely to flatter the Court as it then 
existed. There were no doubt historians 
with critical minds, but they felt on one 
hand that they were treading on tender 
ground, while on the other the best mate- 
rials for criticism were denied to them. 
Not much more than a century ago, Nico- 
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for the first time in a living language, with 
comments, by the ex-diplomatist. This 
ancient epic, the last song of the Greek 
muse, is the Dionysiad or Bacchus. The 
subject is the genius of civilisation origi- 
nating in Egypt and Pheenicia, revived in 
Greece, and extending its benign influence 
to India. 1t required some courage and 
great patience to illustrate a work which 
contains not less than 22,000 verses in 
forty-eight cantos. The epic is thought 
to possess much poetic talent and a con- 
siderable amount of mythological erudition, 
and but for its extreme length would pro- 
bably be much better known and more 
popular. A paraphrase in verse of the 
Gospel of St. John is also attributed to 
Nonnus, and hence it is inferred that he 
had at a late period of his life become a 
convert to Christianity. 





las Freret, one of the most profound in- 
vestigators of the records of French his- 
tory, was stopped in his researches by an 
imprisonment in the Bastile. A few years 
before the attempts of the Jesuit Daniel 
to correct history were received with a no 
less hostile spirit. The old histories of 
France had always commenced with a fa- 
bulous king named Pharamond, and placed 
between him and Clovis three others, 
Clodion, Mérové, and Childeric. Daniel 
showed how little claim these persons, 
who at best were but chiefs of tribes, had 
to be placed among the sovereigns of 
France, and cut them off from the list, for 
which he met with no little persecution, 
for he was charged with an attempt upon 
the majesty of the monarchy, of acrime in 
fact little short of high treason, and the 
four kings were ostcntatiously restored to 
their places. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Clovis is now justly regarded as the 
founder of the French monarchy. 

“It is only since the general overthrow 
of old prejudices in the great revolution 
of the last century, that the vast masses 
of historical documents preserved in the 
public repositories have been opened to 
the inquirer, while at the same time free- 
dom of historical discussion has led to a 
new and enlightened spirit of criticism. 
No sooner was access given to these great 
historical stores than their real value was 
appreciated, and the necessity of making 
them still more accessible was understood. 
Since the revolution of 1830 the French 
government has been continually occupied, 
at a great expense, in printing historical 
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documents, and the quantity of materials 
of this kind, now made public, is very 
great. The consequence is that the last 
and the present age have produced in 
France a school of historians of the highest 
merit, among whom the names of Guizot, 
Thierry, Sismondi, Mignet, &c. stand pre- 
eminent, and who have placed history itself 
on a totally different footing from that 
which it occupied before.” 

Mr. Wright now proposes to revive the 
history of France in an impartial and un- 
prejudiced spirit, casting away all those 
national antipathies which are more than 
ever inappropriate under the present cor- 
dial alliance betwixt the union-flag and the 
tricolor. He does not follow the example 
of Sismondi in commencing his book with 
the invasion of the Franks; but ascends 
to the earlier days of the ancient Gauls, 
and gives some account of the internal 
economy of the Roman province, so far 
as will enable the general reader to under- 
stand the portion of modern and me- 
dizeval civilisation which was derived from 
that source. We are convinced that Mr. 
Wright is sufficiently master of his subject 
to assign to each divi$ion of his history its 
due proportion; but, in order to gratify 
the curiosity of modern readers, it is pro- 
mised that the important events of the last 
and present centuries shall be related in 
particular detail. The work is to be com- 
pleted in fifty-four parts, of which we have 
before us the first. 


Stream of Time; or, Figurative and 
Graphic Synchronology of Universal His- 
tory and Biography to the year 1855. By 
William Bell, Phil. Dr., Hon. Secretary to 
the London Chronological Association. 
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William Newton, aythor of A Display of 
Heraldry. Small folio, pp. 120.—The 
map which this compilation is designed to 
illustrate has been laid down, in the first 
place, from the survey taken by Roque 
early in the last century; by the aid of 
which, Mr. Newton found that almost 
every ancient locality of note might be 
traced, and in some cases their exact li- 
mits determined. Where this could not 
be satisfactorily done, considerable assist- 
ance was derived from Ogilby’s map, pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century; and 
from an official plan in the British Mu- 
seum, which shows the exact sites of all 
the churches before the fire of 1666. To 
supply the constructive features of the 
edifices of ancient London, and thus to 
render the map a pictorial one, recourse 
has been had to the view by Van den 
Wyngrerde in 1543, to that of Aggas in 
1560, and that of Hofnagle in 1572 ; as 
well as to the works of Hollar, which ex- 
hibit the ancient appearance retained by 
many of the old structures of London 
down to the great fire. To combine the 
information derived from these several au- 
thentic sources, to bring them all within 
one view, and to reduce them to that pro- 
portionate scale which modern science and 
appliances render available, was a task 
well worth the undertaking, and we think 
it has been very creditably executed. The 
picture extends from the abbey of West- 
minster at the left-hand corner to the pre- 
cinct of St. Katharine’s on the right, in- 
cluding on the north the suburb of Clerk- 
enwell, the ancient line of Old-street, and 
Hoxton, with Southwark on the Surrey 
side. It has been very neatly etched on 





Fifteenth Edition.—In this historical chart 
the prevalence or decay of the several na- 
tions of the world are represented as so 
many rivers, converging or diverging, ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of their for- 
tune; covered with memoranda of the 
principal events in their history, and 
brought into comparison by a uniform 
marginal chronology. The variety of co- 
lours appeals to the eye, and enables it to 
trace each stream without difficulty. The 
inscription of ‘‘ Fifteenth Edition’’ is a 
proof that this method of historical in- 
struction has already met with no little 
success. The first edition was in 1810. 


London in the Olden Time; being a 
Topographical and Historical Memoir of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
accompanying a Pictorial Map of the City 
and Suburbs, as they existed in the Reign 
of Henry VIII, before the Dissolution of 


the Monasteries. Compiled from ancient 
documents and other authentic sources by 


copper by Mr. Thomas Sherratt; and is 
printed from stone within an ornamental 
frame, very appropriately designed by Mr. 
J.R. Jobbins. A pictorial map, so care- 
fully constructed, partakes of the cha- 
racter of a model, and enables one to tread 
in idea through the city of our forefathers, 
recalling not merely the names and lo- 
calities, but even the appearance of the mag- 
nificent cathedral and conventual churches, 
the spacious halls, the frowning fortresses, 
the conduits and the crosses, the walls and 
gates which exist no longer, the ditches 
which are now filled up, and the brooks 
and watercourses now concealed below the 
surface,—the lang-bourn which made its 
way along Fenchurch-street, and the “‘old- 
bourn ”’ which did noé run down the street 
of Holborn. We here allude to an article 
in our present Magazine, and which shows, 
as we think very satisfactorily, that the 
true Hole-bourn was the stream which ran 
in the hollow, and which is described in 
Mr. Newton’s map as ‘‘The Fleet river, 
or River of Wells.”’ 
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Mr. Newton's descriptive commentary 
is pleasantly and diligently compiled. It 
proceeds upon the basis of the survey by 
honest John Stowe, with additions from 
the works of Hatton, Strype, Maitland, 
Herbert, Brayley, Nightingale, and Brewer : 
together with the observations of the author 
himself, who claims half a century’s ac- 
quaintance with his subject. Stowe’s Sur- 
vay has a high place in our regard, and 
we do not know any book of its kind so 
valuable for its matter, or so delightful 
for its quaint and agreeable manner: but 
it is too much the practice to allow such 
venerable names to form the barrier to 
further research, Stowe requires to be 
edited critically. He is often wrong, and 
more particularly in his etymologies, as is 
the case with much more learned scholars 
among his contemporaries: and, if we 
have any fault to find with Mr. Newton, 
it is for a want of critical judgment. This 
is manifest in his very first page, where we 
find him ready to give a degree of credit 
to the colonisation of Britain by Brutus, 
and the erection of London as Troy- 
novant. In his remarks on the various 
etymologies of London, he is wholly at a 
loss. So again for Kentish-town: in his 


map.he writes it ‘‘ Ken-edge town ;”’ in 
p. 98 he says that at an early period it 


was called Kenish town; at p. 120 he 
connects it, with greater probability, with 
the prebend of Cantlers, belonging to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; but still harps upon 
cant, a corner, and the edge of the forest, 
which he considers to be still lingering in 
Caen wood. At p.81 he derives La Belle 
Sauvage on Ludgate hill from a French 
romance, overlooking the authentic record 
of the inn having belonged to the family 
of Savage. At p. 41 he derives the Stocks 
market, not from its having been the 
market for stock-fish, but from a pair of 
stocks having formerly stood there—in 
this following Stowe. Altogether we re- 
gard the history of London a most inter- 
esting field, which still presents ample 
scope for intelligent investigation. Its 
documentary records have, comparatively 
speaking, hitherto been neglected. As an 
instance of this fact, we need only point 
to the new volume of Archeologia, where 
Mr. Corner has traced, at successive eras, 
the history of the Abbot of Waltham’s 
inn, near Billingsgate, which is unnoticed 
by Stowe, and consequently by Mr. New- 
ton. We look forward to the labours of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society as inaugurating a new era in this 
branch of research: and to its members 
we can cordially recommend Mr. New- 
ton’s work as their best Vade Mecum, 
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Syria and the Syrians. By C. M. Wor- 
tabet. 2 vols.—We ought to look with in- 
dulgence on a certain amount of bad 
writing when the person who puts forth a 
book has a tale to tell of individual history 
and of peculiar usages, modes of thought 
&c., which no one else is so well qualified 
to relate: but there is a great deal too 
much of ambition in the volumes before 
us. M. Wortabet writes a book for the 
purpose of instructing the British public 
in things it ought to know. So long as 
he states facts, we are quite willing to 
overlook much grammatical error, and a 
large amount of orientalism. It is only 
when he pretends to see deeper than other 
men, and to draw profound inferences 
from a jumble of Eastern experiences, 
neither new nor peculiarly elucidated by 
the mode of telling, that we complain of 
having so many words for so little purpose. 

That we may not do him-injustice, it is 
right to relate what we learn of his own 
history. M. Wortabet is the son of a 
Syrian convert to Protestantism. The 
services of his father were engaged by the 
American mission at Beyrout about the 
year 1823. The hiStory of that mission 
has been often given, and is familiar to all 
readers versed in missionary literature, but 
of course a peculiar interest attaches to 
details given by a pupil of the school and 
the son of one of its native ministers. 
How the Maronite and Syrian patriarchs 
united their forces against the Bible-men, 
as the missionaries were called—how 
furious was their indignation, and how 
successful for a time their persecution, we 
knew before: the reader may also be 
aware that an English clergyman, Mr. 
Williams, author of “‘The Holy City,” 
has impugned the motives of the converts, 
and in particular has adverted to the case 
of the father of M. Wortabet, and his 
two native colleagues. It is but just to 
say that the allegations do not stand on 
very good ground ; M. Wortabet, the son, 
author of the present work, at least appears 
to have remained faithful to his earliest 
impressions, attached to the teachers and 
clergymen of the Beyrout Mission, and 
anxious to bear grateful testimony to the 
Christian spirit which pervaded their 
ministrations. 

In the year 1836, he was one of six 
pupils placed under the special charge of 
Mr. Thomson, an American, then the sole 
survivor of the missionaries. The boys 
had no proper Arabic books; and the 
teacher was obliged to instruct them 
through the medium of English. In this 
manner M. Wortabet picked up his know- 
ledge of ourtongue. His father had died 
about four years previous to his admission 
into the school, and it seems that the 
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pupils shared the varying fortunes of the 
institution for six years, when the funds 
for its support altogether failed. 

We infer that M. Wortabet sought and 
found employment after this time, in mer- 
cantile houses in the East; that he has 
since travelled extensively on his own ac- 
_ count; and that he has seen much of life 
in various regions. The present volumes 
are the result of a return to his native place 
Beyrout, in the year 1854, and of some 
months wandering in Syria and the Holy 
Land. 

With regard to the arrangement of the 
work, we have never met with one more 
utterly incomprehensible. It appears to 
be a conpilation from a number of journals, 
and these are so clumsily put together 
that no single subject of narration is 
thoroughly gone through ; but fragments 
of information are perpetually presenting 
themselves in wrong places. Added to 
this, an almost inextricable confusion in 
the structure of sentences, and a great 
variety of modes of spelling the same word. 
We are sorry our picture cannot be made 
more attractive, consistently with truth. 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses. 
The narrative of twelve months’ experience 
in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. 2 vols.—Of course 
this is a book sure to excite deep interest. 
It is written with that sort of life-like 
reality which no imitative process can 
ever attain to. Many of the anecdotes 
are given simply and forcibly, and we can- 
not question their accuracy. If any doubt 
suggests itself, it is only about the pub- 
lishing in this form at all. The volumes 
are eked out with descriptions of Constan- 
tinople, and even of Malta, all which tend 
to weaken respect for a book which thereby 
comes to be regarded as a publisher’s 
speculation. This surely should not have 
been. The ladies’ work has been alto- 
gether of too careful a character to be 
made up into an article of market value. 
Of course we think the details should be 
given, and that it is time for the patient 
women who have laboured so long in si- 
lence to speak ; but special care should 
have been taken to put forth nothing 
which could present them in the character 
of book-makers. 

Having said this, we must add, that 
nothing can be more interesting than the 
details of the nursing at Scutari and 
Koulali. The authoress is one of the 
ladies who accompanied Miss Stanley. 
She worked for a time at Scutari under 
Miss Nightingale, but was afterwards 
transferred to Koulali, where she re- 
mained till that hospital was broken up. 
She gives large and impartial praise to her 
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various coadjutors, but more especially to 
the Catholic sisters, who appear to have 
been, as a body, more reliable than any, 
At a time when the regular staff was 
greatly diminished, the Sisters of Mercy 
never complained of double work. At all 
times their chief cause of grief seems to 
have been, the being for a few days or 
hours not as fully occupied as they thought 
they might have been. 

We wish as much could be said for the 
English nurses. Out of twenty-one sent 
in one detachment, only eleven could be 
retained, and of even these the general 
report is unfavourable. We are somewhat 
doubtful as to the writer’s giving them 
fair allowance of patience. The English 
hospital nurse is evidently the object, from 
the first, of her strong misgivings ; and, 
although there may have been but too 
many reasons for her opinion of their after 
misconduct, we cannot feel always so well 
assured of the requisite forbearance being 
exercised towards these ill-trained women. 
A strong case is at all events made out 
against the system at home which can have 
issued in such a bad result. 


Pneuma, or the Wandering Soul; A 
Parable in Rhyme and Outline. By the 
Rev. W. Calvert, M.A., Minor Canon of 
St. Paul’s. (Twenty etchings by the 
Author.)—Both as a poet and an artist 
Mr. Calvert takes high amateur rank, In 
each capacity he manifests elegance and 
good taste, an agreeable fancy, and a just 
appreciation of the graceful and the beau- 
tiful. His designs are in outline, after the 
manner of Retszch, some of them exceed- 
ingly clever in drawing and expression, 
and, if deficient in anything, it is mainly 
in force and strength of outline. His 
poetry has the like qualifications in the 
points of language and imagery, and if it 
fails to arrest the attention very power. 
fully, or to impress itself strongly upon 
the memory, it is from no deficiency of 
grace, but possibly from the dulcet strain 
being too uniformly prolonged. The 
allegory which forms the framework of 
the story is at once simple and orthodox : 
we transcribe its “ Argument.—Pneuma 
(spirit), the youthful daughter of AZon 
(eternity) the King of Ouran (heaven), is 
placed with her imbecile and distorted 
foster-brother Sarx (flesh) under the 
guardianship of the Lady Ecclesia (the 
Church). In an evil hour they are inveigled 
away by Phosphor (Lucifer), a rebellious 
vassal of King Avon, and carried off into 
his mountain haunts. Thence they are 
rescued by the Prince, the brother of 
Pneuma, and through many dangers and 
difficulties effect their return. In con- 
clusion, Pneuma is summoned to her 
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father’s court in Castle Ouran, leaving 
Sarx, until, released from the spell which 
has bound him, and endowed with beauty 
and intellect, he shall be called to rejoin 
her beside King Aion’s throne.” We add 
a passage from the voyage of Pneuma and 
Sarx down the stream of life,— 
— ——The fragile boat 
Through the mid-river cleaves its way. 
Its dancing prow 
The stream doth plough, 
On either bow 
Throwing a tuft of silvery spray. 
And by the helm that lady lay, 
Watching, with her wistful eye, 
The shadowy scenes they glided by. 
Whilst, lolling opposite the maid, 
Sarx, dabbling with the wavelets, played, 
And oft, with outstretched arm essayed 
To catch each passing prize he saw, 
The wind-tossed leaf, or floating straw. 
On, on she sails; before her eyes, 
In picture-like succession, rise 
A thousand dreamy fantasies. 


As she proceeds on her voyage the Soul 
is absorbed in contemplating the arts of 
civilized life, under the aspect of their 
medizeval influences :— 


On, on she sails: 
The stream no longer flows 
By turfy banks, and under pendent trees ; 
But, looking down 
Upon the broadened flood, 
A vast and many-gabled town 
In beauty stood. 
Along its crowded quays 
The tall masts rose 
Of many a gallant barque; 
And towered, higher 
Than masts and glittering vanes, a mark 
For far-off mariners, the fretted spire 
Of a huge minster; whilst thereout 
The chiming sweet 
Of swinging bells, roused round about 
The gladsome echoes. Every street 
Down sloping to the tide, was rife 
With all the stir and throng 
Of busy, art-enrichéd life. 
And still, as Pneuma sailed along 
In that frail schallop lying, 
Through water-gate and open casement she 
Could dimly see 
King-honoured painters, in rich studios plying 
Their world-bewitching craft. Beneath 
The chisel stroke 
Ensculptured beauty woke, 
And almost seemed to breathe, 
Whilst stole the voice of song 
From terrace and from turret high, 
With sweet accordant minstrelsie, 


Ueber den Dolichenus-Cult, von Custos 
J. G. Seidl—mit VI. Tafeln. Wien, 1854. 
(On the Worship of Dolichenus, by the 
Custos J. G. Seidl.) 89 pp. royal 8vo.— 
The topical deities which the Romans 
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found in Britain and those other countries 
of their conquests on which they imposed 
an equal yoke of servitude and civilization, 
were by the liberality and _ religious 
toleration of the victors grafted on their 
own creeds, according to the best confor- 
mities they could discover in the attributes 
or symbols of the barbarian gods, either 
to their own indigenous deities or to those 
which superseded them from the classic 
myths of Homeric and Grecian song. 

Thus in the widely dispersed worship of 
Camulus, a god of rapine or destruction, 
and aptly personified at the Camulodunum 
of their earliest British colony by the 
sphynx found there, couched on the man- 
gled head and members of a human body : 
this was assimilated to their god of war 
Mars, as inscriptions found at Kilsyth, at 
Xanten on the Rhine, and elsewhere testify. 
Apollo gained in Germany and Britain 
the epithet Grannus, as the protector of 
sanitary springs and hot-wells, from the 
fully-authenticated ancient term gran for 
water: thus Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) is 
its translation into the Theotisc, Aach 
(aqua, Latin,) as its topographical Roman 
designation, Aquisgrannum, proves. The 
famous stone found when digging round 
the foundations of Ndtre Dame in Paris 
with the figures and names of numerous 
deities, has four barbarian gods answering 
to corresponding Roman ones. Jupiter 
is paired with the Water Bull, Taurus 
Trigaraunus, and many similar instances 
might be adduced. 

A searching inquiry into the nature, 
attributes, and etymologies of these deities 
has been hitherto unattempted in Britain, 
and yet it would materially tend to illus- 
trate most of the religion and much of the 
manners of our ancestors prior to the Ro- 
man dominion. In this respect the work 
before us would afford valuable assistance. 
The Jupiter Dolichenus has been always a 
puzzle to mythologists, more from the con- 
fined view under which he has been ex- 
amined than from any inherent difficulty. 

The author before us, as custos of 
the archzological treasures collected at 
Vienna, had every opportunity for a full 
survey of all that literary ingenuity or im- 
perial liberality had been able to amass 
from the large limits of Austrian rule or 
elsewhere, in its capital. His Appendix 
enumerates, with the fullest description and 
their entire bibliogrgphy, as also some cri- 
tical notes, sixty-eight objects relative to 
Jupiter Dolichenus hitherto discovered, as 
statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, or coins, 
illustrated by six lithographs with the 
representations of the most remarkable. 
He has embodied the remarks of Dr. Ri- 
mer Buchner (Jahrbiicher des Nassau 
Veveins, vol. iv. 2tes heft, p. 349) in 
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reference to the bronze triangular tablet 
found in the Mithriacum at Heddernheim 
—of Wolunski, regarding the deity with 
the malleus as a Slavonic Zur or Gothic 
Thor with his dreaded Miélnir—of Maffei 
(Muszi Veronensis Mon. Lat. fol. 1749) 
and of many others. 

This phase of Jupiter worship is also 
not unfrequent in Britain. Camden no- 
tices an inscription to his honour found in 
1654 at St. Julian’s near Caerleon, and en- 
gravings of two others are in Horsley’s 
Brit. Rom. (vide C. R. Smith’s Collec- 
tanea Antiqua, vol. i. p. 13-16); but the 
Vicus Dolichenus found on the altar there 
engraven evidently alludes to a place close 
to where it was discovered, whose ancient 
name appears almost intact in the modern 
Doulens. The spot which Gregory of 
Tours calls Dolensem Vicum (ibid. p. 15 
note), where the carnage of the Britanni 
was perpetrated by the Goths, need not 
necessarily be in the province Biturica : it 
may have taken place, as is most probable, 
on a flying enemy shortly after they had 
passed the frontier. 

We cannot go further at present into 
this interesting subject: it would require 
a volume to pursue it into all the ramifica- 
tions it would lead to and all the illustra- 
tions it would require; but whoever under- 
takes the inquiry should not be without 
Herr Seidl’s book as an excellent manual 
and complete guide to all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject. 


The Apocalypse of Saint John. A New 
Translation, metrically arranged, with 
Scripture Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 87.— 
In this translation the writer endeavours 
to present, as nearly as possible, at once 
the meaning and the poetical form of the 
original composition. ‘‘ That the one pro- 
phetical book of the New Testament is 
similar (he remarks), in many respects, to 
the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, must at once be seen, but the 
agreement is far more complete than is 
generally supposed. In the parallelism of 
the lines, the composition of the para- 
graphs, and the division and sub-divisions 
of the several portions into threes, the 
same orderly arrangement may be every- 
where observed. The recognition of the 
poetic character of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, and their presentation in the form 
of poetry, have contributed much to a cor- 
rect understanding of their meaning, and 
to a just appreciation of their excellence ; 
and it is hoped that the attempt here made 
may be of some similar service to the 
readers of this book.’’ The translator 
has preferred the readings of Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, which usually 
are accordant with one another, to those 

Gent. Mae. Vor, XLV. 
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of the received text. In one instance he 
has ventured to differ from them all, follow- 
ing some manuscripts which, in chap. iii. 
verse 13, instead of the name Antipas, 
give the following sense :— 

I know where thou dwellest, 

Where the throne of Satan is,* 

And thou holdest fast my name, 

And didst not deny the truth ; 

And in the days thou wast arraigned, 

He was my witness, faithful to me, 

Who was slain among you, 

Where Satan has his dwelling. 

The above gives an idea of the transla- 
tor’s metrical arrangement, but not of the 
amount of his “scripture illustrations,’’ 
which consist of very numerous references 
to parallel expressions in other parts of 
the sacred volume. 


A Memoir of the Right Rev. David 
Low, D.D. By the Rev. W. Blatch. Fep. 
8v0. pp. vit. 385.—This volume, in addi- 
tion to the memoir of Bishop Low (who 
presided over the united dioceses of Ross, 
Moray, and Argyle), comprises sketches 
of the principal events connected with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church during the last 
seventy years. It thus forms a kind of 
supplement to the late Bishop Russell’s 
‘¢ History of the Church in Scotland,’’ 
being also uniform with it in size. The 
alteration in the canons of that church, 
which took place in 1838, is mentioned in 
a note at p. 190, but not sufficiently de- 
scribed for a subject of such importance, 
as it subsequently gave rise to a contro- 
versy. On this subject, however, we can 
only refer to a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Com- 
parison of the Communion Offices of the 
Church of England and the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church,’’ which was published in 
1844, Chap. vii. contains a variety of 
particulars concerning the late Bishop 
Luscombe’s Episcopate in France, which 
will assist future writers on English Church 
History. 


Sermons preached at St. Mary’s in 
Oxford. By the Rev. C. P. Eden, M.A. 


-Fep. 8v9. pp. xii. 348.—In the present 


day the general choice is rather unfavour- 


able to the publication of Sermons, in 


point of form, and our popular divines 
prefer recasting them into the shape of 
continuous treatises, when they have been 
preached in course. But, though a preacher 
may do this in his own pulpit, it cannot 
so easily be done in an university church, 
where sermons are delivered by different 
persons in succession. Taking these dis- 
courses, however (which were preached at 
Oxford), as they stand, they are thought- 





* 2 Tim. iv. 17. 
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ful and impressive. Inferences are drawn 
further sometimes than we are prepared 
to follow, but we are not so unreasonable 
as to maintain, that what strikes us as new 
in argument must therefore be wrong. As 
favourable specimens, we would mention 
the practical remarks on Pharaoh’s “ Hard- 
ness of Heart,’ p. 98—102, and those 
with which the sermon on ‘‘ Judas not 
known to his associates ’’ concludes. 


The Daisy-Chain, bythe Authoress of the 
Heir of Redclyffe. (J. W. Parker.) —Our 
first glance at this volume was one of asto- 
nishment and alarm. A book, much re-~ 
sembling a new edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, containing 652 pages of close print- 
ing, is somewhat uncommon as a tale for 
young people. However, we do not think 
a single reader will rebel when once an en- 
trance is effected. We have ourselves 
read it all—every page—and have been far 
from wishing our task shortened. The 
authoress’s vocation is certainly a very 
peculiar one. We take no interest in 
her plots: here is the day by day life of 
a large family, told ina manner of which 
fiction has few more successful examples. 
You cannot say that the matter is perfect 
in its reality ; on the contrary, it is often 
ideal, sometimes approaching to the un- 
natural ; but, for the very large, increasing 
class of readers who enjoy studies of 
character, relishing even the least com- 
mon, if consistent with themselves, we 
know no one who furnishes such portrait 
galleries as the authoress of the Daisy- 
Chain. Occasionally a doubt has arisen 
in our minds whether children and young 
people may not be rendered too observant 
of personal peculiarities by means of such 
books as these. We should still less like 
them to be pedants in character than in 
literature ; and, no doubt, the lads and 
lasses of the Daisy-Chain contemplate 
each other and themselves too closely. 
Self - centred we think they occasionally 
are, but this fault is neutralized by some 
consummate excellences. Above all, her 
readers ought to thank the author for her 
most charming portrait of the widowed 
father, Dr. May. It is a master-piece-— 
healthful, fresh, by no means faultless, but 
simple, true, religious, clear-sighted. This 
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one character illumines the whole story, 
and every member of the family borrows 
something of its interest from its head. 

Under every conceivable circumstance 
of life, we feel we should have liked such 
a man as Dr. May; but the intense pity 
we feel for a bereavement occasioned by 
his own careless rashness, and the deep 
respect with which his noble efforts to 
perform the consequent duties inspire us, 
lends a high interest to the whole. Most 
of the characters are more or less over- 
drawn ; they denote a habit of minute ob- 
servation, its results tested by somewhat 
narrow principles: and they make us wish 
that the author would now cast away her 
pen for a while, and freshen herself in new 
scenes, and among a different set of minds. 
Unless she does this, she will infallibly 
contract, rather than enlarge and strengthen 
her powers, and we cannot help doubting 
whether even the lovingness of her spirit 
will not also suffer deterioration. 


Picture Reward Tickets. Sold by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—It is a pleasure, in noticing these 
prizes for good children, to remark, that 
they are not only excellent in their inten- 
tion, like so many other well-meant efforts 
of a similar nature, but also very success- 
ful in their execution. On each card is 
placed a well-chosen piece of poetry ; and 
its subject is illustrated by a beautiful lit- 
tle vignette, printed in Baxter's oil co- 
lours, designed without affectation or 
effort, and with much natural simplicity 
and truth. We can readily imagine a 
village child, a stranger to shop-windows, 
receiving one of these cards as a reward of 
unfathomable beauty, and unappreciable 
value, and yet sixteen of them are pro- 
vided by this venerable Society for éen 
pence ! 


A Sea-side Lesson Book. By H. G. 
Adams. (Groombridge.)—This is a very 
pretty, well-conceived, and useful sea-side 
companion, rendered unnecessarily dis- 
agreeable to the eye of a child by the 
questions at the end of each portion. 
Would it not have been better at least to 
place them, as a help to teachers, at the end 
of the volume ? 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
April 3. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 
Samuel Tymms, esq. F.S.A. local secre- 

tary for Bury St. Edmund’s, exhibited an 

East Indian shield, of buffalo hide; a 

nocturnal, made by Alexis Schniep, of 

Vienna; a bronze celt from Mildenhall, 

and other objects from the museum of the 

Bury institution. 

Joseph Alexander, esq. of Broadstairs, 
in the Isle of Thanet, communicated a 
sketch of ancient pieces of ordnance found 
by fishermen off the North Foreland. One 
of them was of the hooped form, of the 
15th century. 

The Rev. R. S. Hawker, local secretary 
for Cornwall, sent drawings and sketches 
of fonts and piscine at Crantock, Bod- 
min, and Morwenstow. 

John Evans, esq. local secretary for 
Herts, sent an electrotype cast of a small 
oval seal, found at Berkhamstead, with 
this legend, sIGILLV’ FRATERNITATIS 
SANCTI CLEMENTIS. It was assigaed to 
the middle of the 15th century. 

George Pryce, esc. communicated an 
account, with some copies, of certain an- 
cient paintings, still remaining in the 
upper rooms of the deanery at Bristol, 
which rooms are said to have been for- 
merly occupied by the survitors or singing 
men of the abbey. These paintings are 
executed in a clear black outline; their 
subjects are of an allegorico-religious cha- 
racter, comprising the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins; a group of Paul, Peter, and 
David; Christ the Good Shepherd, witha 
man kneeling in prayer to him ; Fides, 
Spes, et Penitentia; Obduratio, Despe- 
ratio, et Metus; the Fall of the town of 
Siloam ; the Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, 
&c, . The costume appears to point to the 
reign of Queen Mary, and at that time it 
is not improbable that such religious paint- 
ings would be revived, under the patron- 
age of John Holywell, then bishop of 
Bristol. 

April10. Rear-Adm. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Valentine Hicks Labrow, esq. solicitor, 
of Chancery-lane and Wilmington-square, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

William Chaffers, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a portion of a bronze enamelled vase, of 
great beauty, recently discovered in this 
country. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope, F.S.A. read 
a memoir of the life and character of 
Nicholas Breakspere, who, under the title 
of Hadrian the Fourth, was the only 
Englishman that has ever attained the 
papal tiara, 


Colonel Munro exhibited a vast quan- 
tity of relics discovered on the site of an 
ancient building, supposed to have been 
a temple, between Balaklava and Sebas- 
topol. The spot was that used throughout 
the siege as the provision-depot of the 
English camp, but the antiquities con- 
cealed beneath the green knoll which 
marked the spot were not suspected until 
after the termination of hostilities. The 
first intimation of the buried treasures was 
the turning-up of a coin of Romanus: and 
next the men came upon a stone wrought 
on all sides, which intimated a building of 
some importance. At length an oblong 
inclosure was cleared out, measuring 150 
feet by 93, and having at one end a cir 
cular form. Its walls were ten feet in 
thickness, comprising a cyclopean wall 
and an inner wall of wrought masonry. 
They found sixteen vases, containing dif- 
ferent descriptions of soil, a few bones, 
and some charcoal. A small female head, 
in terra cotta, of singular beauty, pre- 
sumed to be Astarte or some other divi- 
nity, has been presented to her Majesty.* 
The other fragments of pottery, glass beads, 
fibule, spear-heads, coins, &c. will be de- 
posited in the British Museum. The pot- 
tery was broken into so many pieces, and 
it was so difficult to form a perfect vessel, 
that it is supposed that their parts were 
designedly dispersed. One elegant small 
vase has been copied by the Colebrook 
Dale Company. Only two pieces of 
sculpture, of very rude work, occurred, 
and not the least portion of marble. 
There were a good many coins, but gene- 
rally the same as those described by Dr. 
Clarke. On a consideration of the evi- 
dence they afforded, and other circum. 
stances, the building was assigned to an 
era from 400 to 200 s.c. 

April17. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

Fred. Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, exhibited 
the original conveyance of the manor of 
Tittenhanger, co. Herts. part of the pos- 
sessions of the dissolved monastery of St. 
Alban’s, from the executors of king Henry 
VIII. to Sir Thomas Pope the founder 
of Trinity college Oxford, 18 March 1 Edw. 
VI. It bears the sign-manual of the King 
and the autograph signature of E. Somer- 
set (the protector), T. Cantuarien. (Cran- 
mer), W. Seint John, J. Russell, Thom’s 
South*mpton, Cuth. Duresm., J. Warwyk, 





* This head and some others of the 
most remarkable relics are grouped to- 
gether in an engraving in the Illustrated 
London News of Jan, 19. 
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Willm Paget, Anthone Browne, A. Denny, 
W.Herbert, Edward North, Edward Moun- 
tagu, and E. Wotton. The great seal is 
still attached in a broken state; and so 
are those of most of the executors: viz. 1. 
Somerset,a phoenix; 2. Cranmer, a shield of 
his family quarterings with the letters T. C. ; 
3. St. John, an eagle, wings erected, 
within the garter; 4. Russell, broken ; 
5. Southampton, arms and quarterings ; 
6. Tunstall, an antique cameo female 
head ; 6. Warwick, a lion statant guardant 
within the garter; 7. Paget, crest and 
motto PER IL SVO CONTRARIO ; 8. Browne, 
a buck trippant, collared and chained, 
within the gurter; 9. Denny, a profile 
female head; 10, 11, Herbert, North, 
wanting; 12. Montagu, arms, three fusils 
and border engrailed, crest, a demidragon; 
13. Wotton, crest, a satyr’s head, with 
bat’s wings. 

Henry Shaw, esq. F.S.A. read a descrip- 
tion of the very remarkable tile-pavements 
which have been discovered in the ruins of 
Chertsey abbey, Surrey (and already briefly 
noticed in our vol. xLitr. pp. 287, 618, 
628), accompanied by drawings made by 
Mr. Scurlock of that town. Chertsey abbey 
was very thoroughly destroyed after the 
Dissolution, and a private mansion with its 
terraced gardens was formed upon the site. 
Various specimens of tiles have from time 
to time been exhumed. Two small cir- 
cular ones, found in 1787, and exhibiting 
the busts of a King and Queen, were en- 
graved in the 8th volume of the Archzo- 
logia. Others were disinterred about the 
year 1820, some of which are in the pos- 
session of the Rev. E. C. Clarke, of 
Cowley House, Chertsey, and some were 
employed to floor a summer-house at St. 
Anne’s Hill. A number of small ones are 
in the museum of Sir John Soane ; and 
many are doubtless deposited in private 
collections. A large discovery took place 
in 1853, when Mr. Grumbridge was dig- 
ging foundations for a new house. They 
then attracted the notice of Mr. Scurlock, 
who succeeded in collecting about fifty 
different designs; and having communi- 
cated his discovery to Mr. Minton, the 
present manufacturer of church tiles, and 
Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect, a subscrip- 
tion was made for further investigation, to 
which the Surrey Archeological Society 
contributed ten pounds. The excavations 
were made, as was supposed, in thesouthern 
part of the nave and the south transept of 
the abbey church, and in part of the 
Chapter-house. Within the transept were 
ten coffins, one of which was of Purbeck 
marble. Near these was a large quantity 
of tiles. Mr. Shaw now remarked that the 
tiles were evidently of two sets, manu- 
factured at distinct periods, The ara- 
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besques of the later set were copied from 
the earlier patterns: but the characters of 
the inscriptions are wholly different. The 
latter may be assigned to the beginning of 
the 14th century: the others to some fifty 
years earlier. Of the design of the entire 
pavement, only a general and inadequate 
idea can now be formed. The most con- 
spicuous features are medallions, filled with 
groupes of figures, the subjects derived 
from the legends or romances of the time. 
There is an evident imitation of the de- 
signs employed in stained glass during the 
same period. Some of them appear to 
have been intended for a reredos or up- 
right wall. Mr. Shaw pronounced them 
to be both in design and execution su- 
perior to any encaustic tiles of the same 
age he has yet met with; and expressed 
his opinion that their decorative portions 
display precisely that peculiarity of ex- 
cellence by which the ornamental carving 
in our cathedrals and churches, executed 
during the period termed early-English, 
was, in general, distinguished from those 
of a correspondent date on the continent. 
He concluded with the suggestion that the 
Society should promote further research 
among the ruins at Chertsey: by which 
some of the imperfect patterns might pro- 
bably be perfected. 

The Rev. John Webb, F.S.A. read a 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Some passages in the life 
and character of a lady connected with the 
counties of Hereford and Worcester, 
during the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century.” The subject of this memoir 
was Mrs. Joyce Jeffries, the half-sister of 
Humphrey Coningsby, esq. of Neen Sol- 
lers, in Shropshire, a gentleman remark- 
able for his chivalrous enterprise as a 
traveller, in the reign of James I. and who 
was of the elder line of the Coningsbys 
(originally of Coningsby, co. Lincoln), 
which, in the junior line at Hampton 
Court, in Herefordshire, was subsequently 
advanced to the peerage. Mr. Webb’s 
portraiture of this pattern gentlewoman 
of the seventeenth century is derived from 
her autograph account book, nowin the 
possession of Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart. 
which embraces a period of nine years, 
and embodies a multitude of curious par- 
ticulars bearing upon the events, persons, 
and manners of the age, setting forth 
simultaneously her own very singular self, 
the representation of a class which is 
now only to be seen in the family pic- 
tures of the time. She lived unmarried, 
with an income which, in her prosperous 
days, exceeded 500/. per annum, derived 
partly from annuities to which she was 
entitled by inheritance, and partly from 
moneys lent (usually at the interest of 8 
per cent.) to many of the best families in 
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her neighbourhood. In the expenditure 
of her income she was most generous: 
three-fourths of her payments consist of 
sums bestowed in presents, or in articles 
purchased and given away. Her style of 
apparel was perhaps costly for her rank ; 
in her palmy days she wore a tawney cam- 
let coat and kirtle, which, with all the 
requisite appendages and trimmings, and 
making, cost 10/. 17s. 5d. She had at the 
same time a black silk calimanco loose 
gown, petticoat, and boddice, which, with 
the making, cost 18/. 1s. 2d. These were 
made by a tailor in London, and in the 
same year a tailor in Hereford made her 
a Polonia coat and kirtle, which cost 
5I. 1s. 4d. She wore a head-dress of 
black tiffany, ruff stocks, and a beaver 
hat with a black silk band, and worsted 
hose of different colours, sometimes blue, 
sometimes grass-green. She also em- 
ployed false curls, and curling-irons to 
keep them in order; cordovan gloves, 
sweet gloves, and gold-embroidered gloves. 
She wore diamond and cornelian rings ; 
used spectacles, and carried a whistle 
suspended at her girdle by a yard of 
loop black lace, probably for a little dog. 
A Cypress cat was given her by the lady 
Dansey of Brinsop ; and she kept a thros- 
tle in a twiggen cage. 

She had many god-children, and was 
bountiful to them all, but especially to 
one, Mistress Eliza Acton, who became 
her companion, whom she supplied la- 
vishly with clothes and money, and at 
length gave her a portion of 800/., having 
concluded a match for her with a scion of the 
house of Gernons, one of the most respect- 
able in Herefordshire. Madam Jeffries 
kept several servants, and went abroad in 
acoach drawn by two mares, which, on 
one occasion, she lent to Mrs. Bodenham 
to take her to Bristol. She was very ob- 
servant of the festivals and ordinances of 
the church ; paid her tithes and offerings, 
and, after the old seignorial custom, con- 
tributed for her dependants as well as her- 
self in the offertory at the communion at 
Easter. Her seat, in All Saints’ at Here- 
ford, was at that season dressed up (with 
flowers) by the wife of the parish clerk. 
At Twelfth Eve she contributed to the 
wassell of the hinds, when they lighted 
their twelve fires, and made the fields re- 
sound with their revelry (as is done to this 
day); and in February made a point of 
taking pecuniary notice of the first of the 
other sex whom she met on St. Valentine’s 
Day, entering with all the naiveté imagina- 
ble,—‘‘Gave Tom Aston, for being my 
Valentine, 2s. 1640. Gave Mr. Dick 
Gravell, cam to be my Valentine, ls.’’ She 
sends Mr. Mayor a present of 10s. on his 
law-day, and on one occasion dines with 
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him, when the city waits are in attendance, 
to whom she gives money: and she is 
usually generous to travelling minstrels 
and showmen, as to a boy that did sing 
like a blackbird ; to Cherilickcome and his 
jackanapes ; and to a man that had the 
dancing horse at the Hereford Midsum- 
mer fair. In all matters she exhibits a 
gentle and a generous mind. Mr. Webb, 
in the second portion of his paper, pro- 
poses to relate what befell her in the 
troubled time of the Civil War. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Apr. 4. Octavius Morgan, Esq. M.P. 
in the chair. 

A discovery of remarkable interest was 
brought under the notice of the Society by 
Mr. Matthew Bloxam, of Rugby, in con- 
nection with the memorable retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks from the province of 
Babylon, s.c. 401. It is a bronze helmet 
of unique form, found, as Mr. Bloxam 
stated, in the bed of the river Tigris, near 
Tilley, where the gallant band, continually 
harassed by the barbarians, are supposed 
to have effected the crossing of the river 
Tigris. This very curious headpiece is 
wholly dissimilar in its contour and ge- 
neral character to any object of the kind 
hitherto discovered: it was found in June, 
1854, and was given to the present pos- 
sessor by Mr. R. B. Oakley, who fortu- 
nately was present at the time when this 
relique was obtained from the channel of 
the Tigris. The form bears some analogy 
to the antique pefasus, and a type of 
helmet in some respects to be compared 
with it may be seen on certain Macedonian 
coins. 

Mr.J.M. Kemble delivered a dissertation 
on a singular feature occasionally occurring 
in the interments of an early age, namely, 
the use of mortuary urns in the form of 
houses, or, as they have been called in 
Germany, ‘‘ house-urns.’”? The idea, he 
observed, of making the tomb resemble 
the house is a natural one, especially where 
there is some belief that the dead continue 
to inhabit the tomb. This is shown strik- 
ingly in the magnificent Etruscan inter- 
ments, where scenes of festivity are de- 
picted on the walls, and costly vases and 
furniture are found in profusion. A si- 
milar practice seems to have prevailed 
amongst the Greeks aud other nations of 
antiquity. The “ house-urns’’ found in 
Germany and the North of Europe pro- 
bably originated in a similar feeling. They 
are of comparatively small size, being in- 
tended only to contain the ashes of the 
dead: they are of rare occurrence, five 
examples only having fallen under Mr. 
Kemble’s observation,—in German and 
Danish museums, A fine example exists 
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in the British Museum, and some others 
have occurred in Italy. The peculiarity 
of these urns, which differ essentially in 
general form, is that they have a door or 
window in the roof or the side, through 
which the contents were introduced : this 
aperture was closed by a separate piece of 
baked clay, which may be termed a shutter, 
and was closed by a bolt or bar. In the 
majority of examples the form of the urn 
is circular; one preserved at Berlin is 
oblong, and exactly represents the pea- 
sant’s hut at the present time, the roof 
also being marked to represent thatch. 
It seems beyond question, in all the va- 
riations of form, that these urns were in- 
tended to represent houses. The round 
form of the German huts is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the column of Antoninus. 
Mr. Kemble described a very remarkable 
urn, now in a collection at Liineberg, 
which presents the peculiar feature of being 
provided with two apertures, one at the 
side, the other in the bottom of the urn, 
glazed with small pieces of green glass, 
apparently of Roman manufacture. This 
may, however, have been only a caprice, 
and the urn may not have been intended 
to represent a house. He produced a 
drawing of an Etruscan urn of particular 
interest in the British Museum, found at 
Vulci, and in the form, not of a house, 
but a tent. Such urns have also occurred 
at Albano. c 

In regard to the house-urns found in 
Mecklenburg, Thuringia, and other lo- 
calities in the North of Europe, Mr. 
Kemble expressed his opinion that their 
age may be assigned to the later period, 
conventionally designated “the Age of 
Iron.” He offered some important sug- 
gestions in reference to the question of 
Etruscan influence in the North of Europe, 
and the probability that the bronze wea- 
pons of the earlier period may be connected 
with traffic established by the Etruscans 
with Scandinavia and other parts of the 
North. 

Mr. G. W. Impey communicated an ac- 
count of various ancient relics found in 
Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, in the 
course of works carried out under direc- 
tion of Mr. J. Cole, architect. Some of 
these remains were brought for inspec- 
tion. A great accumulation of rubbish 
was found, from 12 to 15 feet deep, con- 
taining pavement tiles of Dutch or 
Flemish manufacture, and the ordinary 
red decorative tiles which occur in Eng- 
land. From that depth to 25 feet were 
found chalk, rag-stone, and brick-earth, 
the latter probably the remains of con- 
structions of “cob,’’ and in connection 
with these debris were fragments of Ro- 
mon pottery. A well was also found at a 
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considerable depth, and a foot-way paved 
with tile leading to it. Mr. Impey stated 
that the accumulation in that part of the 
metropolis is about 20 feet above the natu- 
ral soil. He described some curious re- 
mains found in Throgmorton-street, where 
the accumulation is considerably less. 
A well formed with squared chalk had 
been found, supposed to be of the Roman 
period ; and from this receptacle had been 
obtained a small gold fibula, enamelled, 
some Samian ware, Roman glass, &c. 

Mr. George Scharf, jun. gave an ac- 
count of the painted glass in the church of 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, remarkable not 
only for the great beauty of its execu- 
tion, being perhaps the finest existing ex- 
ample of its age in this country, but on 
account of the arrangement and variety of 
subjects. Such indeed is the perfection 
of the design, that some have regarded 
this fine series of windows as pro- 
duced under the immediate influence of 
Italian art. Mr. Winston brought under 
the notice of the Society another beautiful 
production of the same kind, the east win- 
dow of a chantry in North Moreton 
church, Berks, said to have been founded 
by the Stapleton family, whose armorial 
bearings appear in the window. The sub- 
jects are chiefly taken from New Testa- 
ment history, with some incidents from the 
legend of St. Nicholas. The window is of 
large size, consisting of five lights, and the 
glass has suffered great damage from neg- 
lect, and the decay of the leading. Al- 
though much has in consequence fallen 
out and perished, there are sufficient re- 
mains to supply nearly the entire original 
design. The date of this painted glass is 
about 1310, and it is well deserving of 
preservation, for which the small outlay of 
50/. is requisite. The parish, unfortu- 
nately, is very poor, and already engaged 
in the repairs of the church, which is 
sadly dilapidated. The Society of Anti- 
quaries had granted 10/. towards the pre- 
servation of this window, a work which 
may well claim the assistance of anti- 
quaries, and some contributions in aid 
have already been placed at Mr. Win- 
ston’s disposal for so desirable a purpose. 
He regretted that in this country no en- 
couragement or assistance is available 
from the Government, as in France, 
where a grant of moderate amount from 
the ‘‘Comité Historique’’ often stimu- 
lates local and individual exertions for the 
conservation of national monuments. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways sent for 
exhibition several drawings of architectural 
subjects, and some ancient documents with 
seals of considerable interest appended, 
and in remarkable preservation. Amongst 
these were the seals of Sir Ivo de Fitz- 
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warin, in the reign of Richard II., of Philip 
de Columbariis, of John de Chidioke, and 
other persons of note in the western parts 
of England ; as also a beautiful impression 
of the seal of the Mayoralty of the Staple 
of London, appended by way of confirma- 
tion to a grant by William le Venour, ci- 
tizen and merchant of London. Mr. W. 
J. Bernhard Smith exhibited several an- 
cient weapons, rapiers, swords, &c. of 
various periods. Amongst them was an 
early example of the bayonet-shaped blade, 
remarkable for its elaborate decoration, 
being engraved throughout its length with 
figures of the apostles, and the profile of 
the head of an emperor ; on another, with 
the forge-mark of Solingen, is engraved 
the loyal motto, “ God bles the King.’’ 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

March12. T.J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Gibbs 
exhibited a Penny of Edward III., and 
thirty-two Jettons, lately exhumed at 
Rochester. The latter are of French and 
German manufacture, and range from the 
close of the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, the latest being of the time of 
Louis XIV. With these were found several 
spoons of brass and pewter, of which ex- 
amples were exhibited. One of brass, of 
the time of Charles I., has a plain straight 


handle, another of pewter, of the same 
date, has the upper part of the handle 
decorated with foliage in relief. Mr. Wood 
exhibited a similar brass spoon of the time 
of Charles I., found in the cesspool of 
the Grapes public-house, which formerly 
existed in Basing-lane, adjoining the 


ancient Gerard’s-hall. Mr. Wood also ex- 
hibited a large wooden cup or mazer, mea- 
suring ten inches and a quarter in height, 
eight inchesand three-quarters in diameter, 
and five inches deep, This has been long 
known as the cuckold’s cup, and belonged 
to an ancient Kentish family of the name 
of Spong. The wood resembles mulberry 
in vein and colour. A communication 
from Mr. Wakeman, “On Heraldic 
Badges,’’ was read, in which he especially 
referred to the Red Rose of Lancaster, 
which, according to Mr. Wakeman, repre- 
sents the castle and lordship of Gros- 
mont in Monmouthshire. Henry III., by 
charter, in the fifty-first year of his reign, 
granted the castle, together with the neigh- 
bouring ones of Skenfrith and Whitecastle, 
to his son Edmund Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster, and they are still part of the 
duchy. Henry, the first Duke of Lancas- 
ter, adopted it ; he was born in the castle, 
and was frequently styled Henry de Gros- 
mont. Mr. Wakeman stated several other 
particulars relating to this subject, and 
examined it etymologically and otherwise. 
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The paper is ordered to be printed. The 
ruins of the castle are considerable, and if 
not rebuilt it was probably much improved 
and embellished by Duke Henry. 

Captain Tupper exhibited four fine ex- 
amples of Apostle Spoons of the date of 
1610. Mr. Leigh exhibited two docu- 
ments appointing one of his ancestors 
High Sheriff of the county of Chester. 
They each had the large wax seal of Oliver 
Cromwell, though the latter deed was of 
the time of Richard, who succeeded as 
Protector, Sept. 4th, 1655 ; the document 
was signed on the 6th of September, con- 
sequently sufficient time had not elapsed 
for the making of a new seal. 

Dr. Lee communicated an inventory of 
the goods and effects of a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Thomas Lee, of Morton, deceased in 1572. 
It describes his household goods by the 
rooms in which they stood, his grove, 
farms, agricultural store, implements, and 
stock ; his armour, weapons, &c. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper ‘‘ On Articles 
formed of Kimmeridge Shale,’’ and ex- 
hibited a variety of specimens. Of this 
material Mr. Horman-Fisher produced a 
carving discovered in 1855, at Alchester, in 
Oxfordshire. It represents the fore-part 
of a lion couchant, the breast and paws 
broken. The eyes are round, and may 
possibly have been set with stones or glass. 
It is five inches in height, and six inches 
and three quarters in length. The age 
and purport of this curious piece of sculp- 
ture are somewhat obscure. 

March 26. Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. 

The Hon. Mrs. Erskine forwarded a 
figure of Our Saviour, found by a labourer 
in a field at Compton, Sussex. It is of 
copper gilt, 33 inches high, and seems to 
have made part of a representation of the 
Descent from the Cross. The brow is 
encircled by a royal crown. The fashion 
of this and the quantity of drapery indicate 
this relic to be the work of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. Dr. W. V. 
Pettigrew exhibited a small oval silver 
watch of about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; also a dress sword of the 
early partof the eighteenth century.—Mr. 
Gunston exhibited three articles of pewter, 
lately discovered in Shadwell Dock; a 
spoon with a decorated hand e, date 1677 ; 
another larger; and a porringer, with or- 
namental handle. Some earthen vessels 
of this inscription were found in St. 
Saviour’s Churchyard, Southwark, in 
1837.—Mr. Bennett presented a copper 
coin of Raimondo Perellos, y Rocafull, 
Grand Master of Malta, from 1697 to 
1720, and five others of Emanuel de Rohan, 
from 1775 to 1798. These coins were re- 
cently found in Malta by Mr. Bennett.— 
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Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper ‘‘ On Me- 
dallets presumed to relate to Mary Stuart.” 
Their places of mintage is either France 
or Germany. The presence of English 
phrases, such as ‘‘ God save the Quene,”’ 
are no proof of English origin, for even 
the jettons struck by Lazarus Gétlieb 
Lanfor, at Nuremburg, on the restoration 
of Charles II., bear the king’s bust in a 
tree, surrounded by the words “ The Royal 
Oak.”’ Neither can any argument be 
drawn from the discovery of these pieces 
in England, for it most frequently happens 
that they are found mingled with foreign 
coins and jettons. The medallets are 
worthy of further consideration than they 
have yet obtained. They are surely not 
the mere effusions of chance and caprice, 
the arbitrary combination of names and 
mottoes and national insignia without rea- 
son and design, but contemporary records 
of political events ; and if those events be 
not the first and second marriages of Mary 
Stuart it is difficult to point to what else 
they can refer. 

April 9. Annual General Meeting, S.R. 
Solly, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P. in the 
Chair. Mr. Turner, one of the Auditors for 
1855, read the balance sheet and Report of 
the Society for the past year, by which it 
appeared that the Association had ex- 
pended 23/. 13s. 24d. more than had been 
raised, but that 109 members were in 
arrear of their subscriptions. The Society 
have no liabilities beyond that of their 
debt to the Treasurer. Forty-nine mem- 
bers had withdrawn and forty-eight new 
ones had been elected. Four members 
were lost by death, namely, R. J. Smith, 
esq., Mr. J. G. Ellis, M.A., F.S.A., Stephen 
Jackson, esq., M.A., and W. D. Saull, 
esq., F.S.A., of whom the Treasurer read 
obituary notices. Several votes of thanks 
were passed to the President, Officers, and 
Council of the past year, and a ballot taken 
for the ensuing one, when the following 
were returned as elected :—President, 
The Earl of Perth and Melfort. Vice- 
Presidents, Sir. F. Dwarris, F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; James 
Heywood, M.P. F.R.S., F.S.A.; John 
Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; J. A. Moore, 
F.R.S.; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
S. R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir 
J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew,-F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Secretaries, J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix; 
H. Syer Cuming. Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, William Beattie, M.D. 
Paleographer, W. H. Black. Curator 
and Librarian, George N. Wright. Drafts- 
man, Henry Clarke Pidgeon. Council, 
George Ade; W. F. Ainsworth, F.S.A.; 
Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A.; Thomas Brewer; 
George Augustus Cape; Rev. J. E. Cox, 
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M.A., F.S.A.; F. H. Davis, F.S.A.; 
Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A.; Roger Horman- 
Fisher; George Vere Irving; William 
Calder Marshall, R.A.; Wm. Meyrick ; 
David Roberts, R.A. ; Capt. A. C. Tup- 
per; John Turner; William Wansey, 
F.S.A., Albert Woods, F.S.A., Lancaster 
Herald. Auditors, C. A. Elliott; Alfred 
Thompson. 

Mr. Cumming also read a paper ‘‘ On 
Antiquities found at Alchester, Oxford- 
shire,’”—and Mr. Horman Fisher exhibi- 
ted a large collection from that locality in 
illustration of the paper. They consisted 
of specimens of pottery, portions of tessel- 
lated pavements, and various portions of 
glass, all of Roman time.—The Meeting 
concluded by the reading of the second part 
of a paper ‘‘ On the Seals of Endowed 
Grammar Schools, being those of the 
Counties of Essex, Gloucester, Hants, 
Hereford, Kenty Lancaster, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Middlesex and Monmouth,”’ by 
Mr. Pettigrew, who exhibited impressions 
of the various seals. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 27. W.S. W. Vaux, esq. in the 
chair. 

Mr. Poole read a communication from 
Mr. Bergne, “ On a Penny of William the 
First or Second.” 

Mr. Evans read a paper “On M. de 
Saulcy’s Recherches sur la Numismatique 
Judaique,”’ in which he drew particular 
attention to that savant’s attribution of 
the early shekels and half-shekels to Jad- 
dus, the High Priest, contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. He observed that, 
if the privilege of striking money had been 
granted by the Greek monarch, we have 
no reason to think that it was withdrawn 
until the treacherous conquest of Jerusalem 
by the first Ptolemy, between which 
events there must have been many more 
years than the four of which we find 
record on the coins; and that the period 
indicated by the coins would be yet further 
reduced if we exclude the money dated in 
the fourth year, which is exclusively of 
copper, and apparently of later fabric. 
The argument deduced from the weight of 
the shekels being the same as that of the 
tetradrachms of the Egyptian standard 
was not of so much force as would appear 
primd facie, since some of the shekels of 
Simon Barchochebas have the same weight. 
Nevertheless, there could not be no doubt 
that the coins attributed by M. de Saulcy 
to Jaddus were of an early date, perhaps 
even of a time antecedent to that of 
Alexander. Mr. Vaux observed that, 
judging by the fabric and character of the 
coins in question (excluding those in cop- 
per), he should be inclined to consider 
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them as considerably anterior in date to 
the time of Alexander, and more probably 
to be referred to that of the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity—an 
attribution which is more consistent with 
the short period of the coinage, which 
would naturally have been interrupted on 
the interruption of the building of the 
city. 


* 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

April 3. The Rev. Mr. Featherston- 
haugh made a further donation of Ro- 
man remains, recently dug up at the sta- 
tion of Chester-le-Street, in excavating a 
second additional burial-ground near the 
church. Dr. Bruce (Secretary) said, to 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh belonged the ho- 
nour of having determined the site of 
the Roman station at Chester-le-Street. 
His present valuable gift comprised a rare 
altar—one of three or four, only, dis- 
covered in Britain, dedicated to Apollo— 
the iascription purporting that it was 
erected to the god by the Second Legion, 
styled the August, in discharge of a volun- 
tary and grateful vow. 

Mr. John Fenwick (Treasurer) read a 
note from Mr. Joseph J. Howard, of 
Blackheath, who is collecting notices of 
the London merchants’ marks, and thinks 
of appending illustrations of these devices 
generally. He therefore solicits local in- 
formation for his forthcoming work-—which 
is to be printed for private distribution. 
He has obtained “‘ some curious examples 
from seals attached to corporation docu- 
ments, tradesmen’s tokens, &c.’’ He be- 
lieves there are several marks on sepul- 
chral slabs in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Neweastle. ‘‘ There was also a monu- 
ment to George Carr in the old church of 
All Saints, with three shields, one bearing 
a merchant’s mark, which Brand has not 
too legibly engraved in his history.’’ The 
Carr monument, it was stated, was not in 
All Saints’, but in St. Nicholas’; and 
when the church of St. Nicholas was ‘‘ re- 
stored,’’ old monuments were used in 
great numbers for street-pavement! The 
foundation of the theatre in Drury-lane, 
and the formation of Mosley-street, owe an 
extensive debt to the monuments of All 
Saints’ and St. Nicholas’ ! 

Dr. Bruce, on the part of His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, presented 
to the society a copper coin, intended to 
serve as the representative of half-a-crown, 
and issued to replenish the ebbing ex- 
chequer of Charles the First. The piece 
was found at Cockermouth Castle. 

Dr. Bruce stated, also, that the noble 
patron of the society, when the Roman 
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remains recently dug up at Bremenium 
were laid before him, not only made a do- 
nation of them to the society, but also 
added the remains recovered during His 
Grace’s excavations three or four years 
ago. The coins discovered at Bremenium 
had been deciphered and catalogued by 
Mr. Roach Smith, who was struck by the 
fact that none of them were of the Lower 
Empire—not one of them was of the 
family of Constantine—a circumstance 
which might indicate that the Romans 
had retired from their advanced outpost 
of Bremenium before they finally quitted 
the Wall. Among the varied relics on 
the table found at Bremenium, Dr. Bruce 
called attention to one remarkable object 
resembling a lump of slag or cinder, but 
which, on near examination, was palpably 
all that remained of a coat of Roman 
chain-mail—lorica catenata. It was a 
common notion that chain-mail was not of 
higher antiquity than the reign of our 
own King John, but here was evidence to 
to the contrary. Several implements of 
iron were among the remains :—the head 
of a pick, resembling the implements of 
our own colliery-hewers ; a hoe, such as 
may still be seen in daily use in Italy ; 
an iron link, apparently part of a shackle 
for prisoners; men and women’s shoes, 
the soles of which showed that the 
Roman ladies who trod this island 
centuries ago wore “ rights and lefts,’’ 
like the English ladies of the present day. 
A rare piece of Samian pottery bere wit- 
ness to the skill of the workmen of Rome, 
who made ‘‘ cut ware,’’ just as our glass- 
cutters make ‘cut glass.’’ There were 
also knives, chisels, lance-heads, &c. The 
members had already been informed of the 
discovery of a tank or bath at Bremenium, 
with a sliding door, with a portion of one 
of the wheels on which the door ran to and 
fro, and also its axle. Thus were they 
taught that “modern inventions” were 
often nothing more than revivals. He 
might add that, having shown the Duke 
of Northumberland a sketch of the pro- 
posed plans for annexing some of the 
railway arches to the castle for the pur- 
poses of the Society’s Museum, his Grace 
was much gratified by the project, and 
expressed a warm desire that it should go 
forward. 

Dr. Charlton exhibited an iron candle- 
stick, fixed in an oak pedestal, which was 
found in the old castle of Barnard-castle. 
It combines snuffers and candlestick. By 
taking out the candle with the fingers, and 
inserting the wick within the moveable 
jaws of the framework, it could be snuffed. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited a pair of ancient 
gold armlets, the property of a jeweller, 
found in the island sf Anglesea ; and also 
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a couple of gold ornaments of unknown 
application. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh stated that the 
Rev. J. P. De Pledge, curate of Chester- 
le-Street, had opened out within the fabric 
of the church the ancient sedilia and pis- 
cina, and in doing so had discovered a 
fragment of a pillar with Saxon carvings— 
interlacing work and other ornaments—on 
all sides. 

Mr. Clayton stated that, within the last 
few days, an altar had been found at 
ZEsica, with an inscription throwing light 
on what was formerly obscure. Horsley 
had figured an altar bearing the words 
*‘ Dirus Veteribus,’’ and ‘‘ Dirus’’ was 
taken to be a proper name. Hodgson 
suggested that ‘* Divis ’? was probably the 
word; but this seemed to be too violent a 
conjecture, the two words being so dis- 
similar. The A®sica inscription set the 
question at rest; for, in this case, the 
words were palpably ‘‘ Dibus Veteribus ”’ 
—the words, no doubt, inscribed on the 
altar given by Horsley, the letter “3B” 
having been erroneously rendered ‘ x.’’ 
‘* Dibus Veteribus ’’ was not the purest 
Latin ; but the translation was clearly — 
“To the Ancient Gods ;’’ and Hodgson, 
though in error as to the words, was right 
as to the meaning. The Roman soldier, 
coming into a new country, not only 
erected altars to his own gods, but thought 
it expedient to conciliate those of Britain, 
and so make himself safe in his new 
quarters. - 

Dr. Charlton read the second and con- 
cluding part of the Rev. Daniel H. 
Haigh’s paper on the Bewcastle cross, re- 
ported in our last number. 


KILKENNY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 19. It was announced that 
H.R.H. Prince Albert had sent a donation 
of 257. towards the publication of the re- 
ports of the Society: also, that with this 
year the first vol. of a new series of the 
Society’s Transactions had been com- 
menced. Twenty-eight new members were 
elected, including Lord De Freyne and 
two ladies. Presents were received from 
three Archeological Societies, and from 
various individuals ; amongst these was an 
ancient oak chair, presented by Mr. Kelly 
of Ballysalla, traditionally said to have 
formed a part of the furniture of the house 
in which, in 1641, the Confederate Ro- 
man Catholics held their first assembly, 
hence commonly known as ‘‘ the Parlia- 
ment House of Kilkenny.” 

Mr. Prim brought under the notice of 
the Society a letter written, in 1749, by 
Mr. W. Colles, the originator of the trade 
in Kilkenny marble, to Francis Brindon, 
of Limerick, the architect of Woodstock 


and Besborough, county Kilkenny. A 
curious account of the capture and sum- 
mary punishment of a gang of highwaymen 
is contained in this communication, which 
also illustrates the state of society in Kil- 
kenny at a period when the system of pro- 
tecting such lawless delinquents was 
countenanced by many of the gentlemen 
of the district. 

Mr. E. Fitzgerald communicated a paper 
entitled ‘* Arche6logical Jottings,’’ a de- 
scription of a primitive quern, and an ac- 
count of the “ beautifications ” (!) now in 
progress at Cloyne Cathedral. These 
“beautifications ’’ appear to consist, for 
the most part, in cutting away the 12th 
century sculpture to make way for modern 
casts in plaster, and in cementing over the 
fine carved decorations, the mouldings, and 
foliaged capitals of the west front. 

Other papers were received from Capt. 
E. Hoare, describing the Crosses at Old 
Kilkullen, co. Kildare; from the Rev. C. 
Cosgrave, on some ancient remains con- 
nected with Ballymote ; from Dr. O’Dono- 
van, in reference to Mr. O’Neill’s notice 
of the inscriptions on the cross of Cong: 
by Mr. Caruthers and Mr. Robertson, on 
finds of ancient coins in different parts of 
Ireland ; from Mr. Brash, on the Fran- 
ciscan Friary at Adare; and from Mr. H. 
Baschet, on the discovery of a stone, 
sculptured with the arms of the Fitzgeralds, 
which once formed a part of the Domini- 
can Friary at Waterford. 


ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The spring meeting of this society was 
held at Coggeshall on the 10th April, John 
Disney, esq. V.P. presiding. Papers were 
read from the President, the Rev. R. C. 
Neville, on the Roman burying-ground at 
Chesterford ; by the Rev. E. L. Cutts on 
Coggeshall abbey ; and by the Rev. Barton 
Lodge, of Colchester, on Ralph of Cogges- 
hall, the chronicler. The remains of Cog- 
geshall abbey (now a farm-house), Little 
Coggeshall church, and the handsome 
church at Coggeshall, which has been re- 
cently partially restored, were visited by 
the company. 


ROMAN VILLA AT BARTON-UPON-TRENT. 

On the 14th April an interesting dis- 
covery was made on the farm of Abbey 
Flats, which forms part of the glebe-lands 
of Barton-upon-Trent. The fold-yard has 
long been known to contain portions of 
tessellated pavements, and it is in the field 
immediately adjoining it to the east that 
the present discoveries have been laid bare. 
For a long time patches at intervals over 
the surface of this field have either failed 
to produce crops, notwithstanding the 
fertility of the red clay of which the field 
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is composed, or have presented squares 
of scanty and stunted produce, in great 
contrast to the rest of the field. The cause 
has now been disclosed. The plough 
struck against the edge of what proves to 
be a tessellated pavement not a foot be- 
neath the surface. The Rev. Mr. Win- 
tour the Rector, having set some labourers 
to work, gently cleared the surface, and, 
at the depth of a foot, laid bare about 
one-fourth, diagonally, of a pavement of 
bold and elegant geometrical designs, in 
red, white, and blue, as fresh and beauti- 
ful as the day when it was first laid down. 
The space thrown open formed an oblong 
rectangle, measuring 15 feet by 10 feet, 
extending lengthwise due east and west. 
This rectangle is occupied by an outer 
border of small red half-inch tiles, three 
feet broad on the west and one and a half 
on the south. This is succeeded by an 
inner border of blue, nine inches broad ; 
and then by delicate double lines of small 
white tiles, including a magnificent scroll 
border six inches broad, of interlacing red, 
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white, and blue tiles, succeeded by an- 
other delicate double white line. The 
centre part within this brilliant bordering 
(separated from it by a double line of blue) 
is occupied with a great variety of geome- 
trical figures. In all these the colouring 
of the tiles is remarkably brilliant. The 
flooring appears to be laid down on a ce- 
ment, which, however, reposes upon arti- 
ficial soil of very great depth, presenting 
the colour of a dark fertile mould, very 
unlike the red clay of the field in general. 
Mr. Wintour, in causing the soil to be 
dug up around the site of these disco- 
veries, has met invariably intermixed with 
the soil small pieces of charred wood, as if 
the edifices here situated had been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Large stones 
and traces of wall-foundations are, how- 
ever, discovered abundantly in the field. 
This is the most interesting discovery of 
Roman remains made in Nottinghamshire, 
since those laid open near Mansfield by 
Mr. Rooke in the last century. 





HISTORICAL 


FOREIG 


of Peace.—The 
Plenipotentiaries assembled in Paris met 
on Sunday, the 30th March, a little before 
twelve o’clock, andat one affixed their seals 


Paris.—Conclusion 


and signatures to the treaty. At two 
o’clock a salute of 101 guns announced 
the conclusion of Peace to the Parisian 
population, and shortly afterwards the 
following official communication was sent 
round to all the journals:—Peace was 
signed to-day at one o'clock at the Foreign- 
office. The Plenipotentiaries of France, 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, affixed their signa- 
tures to the treaty, which puts an end to 
the present war, and which, while it settles 
the Eastern question, places the repose of 
Europe on solid and durable bases.” 

The armistice, which would have ex- 
pired on the 3lst, had already been pro- 
longed for four weeks. 

A copy of the treaty, wanting four 
articles (the 5th to the 8th inclusive), has 
appeared in the newspapers, and although 
not put forth by authority there is no 
doubt of its genuineness. It contains in 
all thirty-four articles. The first four 
article provide for the restoration of peace 
between the belligerents, and the mutual 
restitution of all territories conquered or 
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occupied by their armies, which are to be 
evacuated as soon as possible. The 9th 
articles announces that the Sultan has 
granted a firman, which, in ameliorating 
the lot of his subjects without distincton 
of religion or race, proves his generous 
intentions towards the Christian popula- 
tion of his empire, and has resolved to 
communicate the said firman to the con- 
tracting powers. The contracting powers 
acknowledge the value of this communi- 
cation; it is not however to give them 
any right to interfere, either collectively 
or separately, between the Sultan and his 
subjects, or in the internal affairs of his 
Empire. 

‘Fhe i0th article states that the conven- 
tion of July 13, 1841, relative to the 
closing of the straits of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, has been revised. The new 
act, concluded with this view, is annexed 
to the treaty (not yet published). 

Articles 11 to 14 relate to the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea. The Emperor of 
Russia and the Sultan engage not to main- 
tain any military-maritime arsenals on its 
coasts, and engage to admit consuls in all 
the ports. A convention has been con- 
cluded between the Emperor and the 
Sultan, to determine the number of light 
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vessels necessary for the service of the 
coasts, which they reserve the right of 
keeping in the Black Sea, which conven- 
tion is annexed to the treaty, and cannot 
be annulled without the consent of all the 
powers. (This convention has not yet 
appeared.) With this exception (and a 
right reserved to each of the contracting 
powers to station two light vessels at the 
mouth of the Danube) the Black Sea is 
interdicted to all ships of war. 

Articles 15 to 19 stipulate for the free 
navigation of the Danube. A commission, 
in which France, Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, are 
to be each represented by a delegate, will 
be charged with the works necessary to 
open the channels from Isatcha to the 
mouth. 

A permanent commission consisting of 
one representative of each of the states 
bordering on the Danube, namely, Austria, 
Bavaria, Turkey, and Wurtemburg, to 
which is to be added a commission for the 
three Danubian principalities, will be 
charged with the regulations of navigation 
and police, with the works necessary for 
the improvement of the navigation above 
Isatcha, and, after the dissolution of the 
European commission, with the mainte- 
nance of the navigability of the mouths. 

Articles 20 and 21 prescribe the new 
frontier in Bessarabia, which will com- 
mence at the Black Sea, one kilometre 
east of Lake Bourna-Sola, and terminate 
at Kakamori onthe Pruth. The territory 
ceded by Russia is to be annexed to Mol- 
davia. Articles 22 to 27 regulate the 
government of the principalities of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. They are to retain 
their existing privileges with an indepen- 
dent and national administration, and full 
liberty of worship, legislation, commerce, 
and navigation, under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. The constitution of the govern- 
ments is to be considered by a commission 
and a divan to be summoned in each of 
the principalities. These are to report to 
a convention of the high contracting 
powers at Paris, which will decide the 
organization of the provinces, which will 
be placed henceforth under the collective 
guarantee of all the powers parties to the 
treaty, but there is to be no individual 
right of interference with their internal 
afiairs. There is to be an armed national 
force in the principalities, and in case of 
the disturbance of domestic tranquillity, no 
armed intervention on the part of the Sul- 
tan is to take place without a previous 
accord with the other powers. 

Articles 28 and 29 relate to Servia. 
No change is made in existing arrange- 
ments. 

Article 30 provides that the frontier 
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between Turkey and the Russian do- 
minions in Asia Minor shall be verified, 
and, if necessary, rectified, by acommission 
consisting of two Russian, two Turkish, 
one French, and one English delegate; but 
so that no territorial prejudice shall accrue 
to either party ; the commission to termi- 
nate their labours within eight months. 

By the 3lst article the powers whose 
troops now occupy Turkish territory, are 
to evacuate it as soon as possible. 

The 32nd re-establishes commercial 
relations between the former belligerents, 

The 33rd annexes to the treaty a con- 
vention made the same day between 
France, England, and Russia, relative to 
the Aland Isles. This convention is not yet 
published. 

The 34th and last article allows four 
weeks for the exchange of ratifications. 

The entire treaty, including Articles 5 
to 8, is published in the Dresden Journal. 
The substance of these articles is—an 
amnesty for compromised subjects of 
Russia. The admission of the Porte into 
the concert of European states, with a 
guarantee of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire. In case 
of differences between the Porte and 
another contracting power, the Dardanelles 
are not to be closed to ships of war. 

On the 31st the conclusion of peace was 
celebrated by a grand banquet, given by 
Count Walewski, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to the Plenipotentiaries, the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, and members 
of the French cabinet. Count Walewski 
presided, and at his right and left were 
Lord Clarendon and Count Orloff. After 
dinner Count Walewski drank to the du- 
ration of the peace they had just signed, 
** the more as that peace was effected with- 
out inflicting humiliation on any one, and 
was a peace worthy of the nations which 
had made it; it was humbling to no one, 
and highly honourable to all.’’ 

On Sunday, April 27, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries met at the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and exchanged the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Peace. 

Spain is in a restless, unsettled condi- 
tion. On Sunday, April 6, there was an 
insurrection on a small scale at Valencia, 
which was however immediately suppressed. 
The government has declared the pro- 
vince in a state of siege. 

Russia.—An imperial manifesto was 
published at St, Petersburg on the Ist of 
April. This document is a piéce justifi- 
cative of the policy of Russia, and vaunts 
the success with which they have resisted 
a hostile coalition. It states, that in the 
mean time the wishes of the late Emperor, 
and of Russia, and the objects of the war, 
have been realized by ‘‘ the impenetrable 
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decrees of Providence.” ‘The rights of 
all the Christians of the East are hence- 
forth guaranteed.’”” Russia, therefore, 
hastens to restore the invaluable benefits 
of peace. 

The Russian army has been replaced on 
a peace footing, and the militia is to be 
disbanded. The ports have been re- 
opened, and the Admiralty has ordered 
the lighthouses to be relit and buoys laid 
down. 

The Emperor arrived at Moscow on the 
10th April, and at an audience given to the 
principal functionaries addressed them in 
a speech which is less boastful in tone than 
the manifesto. He says that Russia 
might have defended herself for many 
years, but for the real interests of the 
country he thought it right to listen to 
propositions consistent with the national 
honour. He would certainly have con- 
tinued the war had not the voice of 
neighbouring nations been raised against 
the policy of late years. If the chance of 
war had been always favourable, the em- 
pire would have been exhausted by the 
necessity of keeping up large armies, and 
withdrawing men from agriculture and 
manufactures. 

The Crimea.—The successive intelli- 
gence of the birth of the Imperial Prince 
and of the peace have been celebrated by 
fétes and reviews. The proclamation of 
peace was made to the allied armies by 
salutes of 101 guns, fired by the field bat- 
teries of the Light and Second Division, 
from the heights over the plain of Bala- 
klava, by the French batteries at the Quar- 
tier Generale, by the Sardinian redoubts 
at Feduikhine, and by the men-of-war at 
Kamiesch and Kazatch, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of April. Active 
steps are being taken to prepare for the 
embarkation of the army and the stores of 
material which have accumulated here to 
such an extent. A number of pontoons 
have been constructed by the engineers in 
Balaklava to facilitate the embarkation of 
the troops, and it is calculated that 7,000 
per day can be put on board ship in that 
port. There are not so many facilities at 
Kazatch, but on a calm day a great num- 
ber of men could be embarked there also. 
Gen. Codrington has taken an active part 
in the preparation of the pontoons, and 
pays almost daily visits to Balaklava, for 
the purpose of arranging the details of the 
departure of the expedition. It is said 
that the rails of the Balaklava railway will 
be conveyed to Heraclea, for the purpose 
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of opening a communication between the 
coal mines and the seaside. 

Turkey.—Disturbances have broken out 
at several towns of Syria and Asia Minor 
on the proclamation of the new reforms 
relative to the condition of the Christian 
population. The official Journal de Con- 
stantinople states that order has been re- 
established. 

Aali Pacha has been ordered to leave 
for England to convey to His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert the insignia of the 
Order of the Medjidié, which the Sultan 
has conferred upon the consort of the 
Queen of England. 

United States.—The questions in dis- 
pute with Great Britain remain unsettled. 
Mr. Clayton, in his speech in the Senate 
on the Central American affairs, said ar- 
bitration could not be countenanced, be- 
cause with an impartial umpire the case of 
the American government would be clear. 
He proposed continuing the negotiation 
with the hope of bringing Great Britain to 
reason by argument. Meantime, the coast 
should be fortified and the navy increased, 
war or no war. 

Japan.—Jeddo, one of the chief cities 
of Japan, was visited by a severe earth- 
quake on the 11th of November. The 
details published are few. They were de- 
rived from Captain Morehouse, of Massa- 
chusetts, whose information was obtained 
at Hakodadi and Simoda. He reports 
that 100,000 buildings were destroyed, in- 
cluding 57 temples, and that 30,000 per- 
sons lost their lives. Whole streets and 
quarters were in an instant engulphed by 
the opening of theearth. Jeddo is vaguely 
supposed to contain 2,500,000 inhabitants. 
The buildings are chiefly of one story, and 
are built of very light material. The 
temples, however, are lofty, and in some 
instances are constructed of heavy ma- 
sonry. 

India.—The anexation of Oude has been 
completed without the slightest commo- 
tion or disturbance. The Santhals are 
still restless, but no acts of violence have 
lately taken place. Burmah is quiet, and 
the whole of British India is in a state of 
profound tranquility. Lord Canning 
reached Calcutta on the 29th of February, 
and was immediately sworn in as Go- 
vernor - General. The Marquess of Dal- 
housie left on the next day, proceeding 
direct to Suez. From the scantiness of 
last season’s rains, India is threatened 
throughout with a scarcity, which may, it is 
feared, in some cases a mount to a famine. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Arts, H. R. H. Prince Albert occupied the 
chair, when a paper was read by Mr. C. 
W. Hoskyns, ‘‘ On the progress of British 
Agriculture during the last fifteen years.”’ 
After giving a brief account of the state 
of agriculture during the past century, and 
from the commencement of the present 
century up to 1840, dividing the whole 
period into decades, Mr. Hoskyns, in 
bringing down the history to the hear 
1855, divided the subject into four heeds, 
comprising the four principal things which 
have given the great stimulants to agricul- 
ture during that period, in this order:— 
First, the introduction of guano; secondly, 
the publication of the works of Liebig ; 
thirdly, the establishment of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England; and 
fourthly an improved system of drainage. 
It belonged first to the labours of Professor 
Liebig, and subsequently to those of others, 
to examine into the elementary composi- 
tion of farm produce, and by ascertaining 
their chemical composition to be enabled 
to point out with certainty to the farmer 
the manures which contained the elements 
necessary for the formation of the various 
crops. So much applied nitrogen will 
make so much wheat. The idea of the ex- 
haustion of the soil being a complete 
chimera, if it be kept free from weeds—the 
only exhausters of the land—the sume 
dose of nitrogen will produce the same 
amount of wheatagain. We may regard the 
atmosphere as the proved storehouse of 
that element shown to be the special food 
of cereal crops, and repeated fresh expo- 
sure of the soil is the surest invitation to 
its absorption. This has been the meeting 
point of the chemistry and mechanics of 
agriculture in the present day. Mr. Hos- 
kyns then proceeded to enumerate and ex- 
plain many of the great improvements in 
farming and agricultural implements, as 
well as the introduction of steam power 
into the farm as one of the /classes of 
stimulants to agricultural progress. 

Prince Albert returned to Mr. Hos- 
kyns the thanks of the meeting, together 
with his own, for his very correct and 
succinct history of the progress of British 
agriculture, written in that amusing and 
agreeable style which must be familiar to 


all who have read Mr. Hoskyns’ little work 
upon Clay Soils. He was convinced that 
agricultural progress would be greatly 
facilitated by the publication of accurate 
agricultural statistics for all parts of the 
country. Those statistics the government 
were endeavouring to obtain, and he hoped 
he would not be trespassing too much by 
asking every one present to contribute his 
mite towards obtaining those statistics 
accurately. 

On Sunday evening, April 13, the Vaux- 
hall Railway Station was totally destroyed 
by fire. 

On Wednesday, April 23, a grand naval 
review, on a scale unprecedented in mag- 
nitude, took place at Spithead. No exer- 
tion or expense had been spared during 
the winter to prepare for a campaign in 
the Baltic with a force capable of effecting 
an important result, and especially in the 
construction of a large number of vessels 
of a class of which the fleet hitherto pos- 
sessed very few, namely, small steamers 
carrying two large guns each. The fleet 
was reviewed by her Majesty in person, 
who was to have been attended by all the 
ministers, foreign ambassadors, and both 
Houses of Parliament. Owing, however, to 
delays on the railway and at Southampton, 
the Members of the House of Commons 
did not arrive until the review was nearly 
over, while the Peers were still more un- 
fortunate, and failed in reaching the scene 
of action at all. The review was witnessed 
by nearly 200,000 spectators. The fleet 
comprised 22 steam ships of the line of 
from 60 to 131 guns, 53 frigates and cor- 
vettes, 140 gun boats, 4 floating batteries, 
and 50 mortar vessels and mortar boats, 
making a total of 269 vessels, of which 
240 were steam vessels, whose gross horse- 
power was 30,671, and carrying 3002 
guns. The fleet was led by Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Seymour in the Royal George 
101. A deputation from the Imperial 
French Navy, under Rear-Admiral de la 
Graviere, represented that service on the 
occasion. After the fleet had gone through 
their evolutions, a mimic bombardment 
of Southsea Castle was performed by the 
gun boats, and at nine o'clock at night the 
whole fleet was illuminated. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


March 10. George Fagan, esq. (paid Attaché 
to her Majesty’s Legation at Naples) to be 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation to the 
Argentine Confederation. 

March 25. James Duff, esq. to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Banff, vice 
James Earl of Fife, resigned. 

April 3. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Brown, G.C.B. 
to the rank of General, for his distinguished 
services with the army in the Crimea, and while 
commanding the troops employed in the suc- 
cessful operations against Kertch.——To be 
Knights of the Ionian order of St. Michael and 
St. George:—Sir Ignatius Bonavita, Sir Paolo 
Dingli, Baron Sir Giuseppe de Piro, Sir William 
Thornton, and Sir William Reid. 

April 4. Knighted, William Henry Holmes, 
esq. of the Civil Service, British Guiana. 

William-Henry Lord Leigh to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Warwick. 

April9. George Skene Duff, esq. to be Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of 
Elgin, vice James Duff, esq. resigned. 

April 21. The Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D. to 
be a Canon Residentiary of St. Paul, London. 
——Francis Offley Martin, esq. William Davey 
Boase, esq. and John Simons, esq. fo be addi- 
tional Inspectors for the purposes of the 
Charitable Trusts Acts. 

April 25. M. George Eugéne Blanchard, 
General of Division in the French army, to be 
a Companion of the Bath. 


Members returned to sit in Parliament. 


Athlone.—Capt. Hon. Henry Handcock. 
Chippenham.—Robert Parry Nisbet, esq. 
New Ross.—Charles Tottenham, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb.5. At Mooltan, India, the wife of Sir 
Edw. Campbell, Bart. 60th Rifles, of twin sons. 
——7. At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife of Maj.- 
Gen. J. B. Hearsey, C.B. a son. 

March9. At Trehill, the wife of John Henr 
Ley, esq. a dau.——13. At Banbury, the wife 
of Robert Stanton Wise, esq. M.D. a dau.—— 
At Hanborough rectory, Oxfordsh. the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Higgs, adau.——14. At the vicar- 
age, Brixham, the wife of Jas. E. Knollys, esq. 
of Fitzhead court, Somerset, a son.——15. A 
Flete, Devon, Mrs. Bulteel, a son.——16. At 
Drayton Beauchamp, the wife of the Rev. Jas. 
Bandinel, a dau.——19. At Paris, the Lady 
Ribblesdale, a dau.—— 20. At Malshanger, 
Hants, the wife of Wyndham Portal, esq. a dau. 
—21. In Wickham pl. Lady Champion de 
Crespigny, a dau.——At Fairlight hall, near 
Hastings, the wife of W. D. Lucas-Shadwell, 
esq. a dau.——At Rawcliffe hall, Selby, Mrs. 
Creke, ason.——22. In Sussex gardens, Hyde 
park, Lady Frederic Kerr, a dau.——At Lea- 
mington, the wifeof Mark Anthony Saurin, esq. 
a son.—23. In Clifton pl. Hyde park, Lady 
Augusta Kennedy, a son and heir.—The Hou. 
Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, adau.——In St. John’s 
wood, the wife of Paul A. Kingdon, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, a son.——At Oakley hall, Hants, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Wallington, a son.—— 
25. At Minster Acres, Northumb. the Hon. 
Mrs. Silvertop, a son——In Lowndes sq. the 
Hon. Mrs. Adderley, a son.——26. At Bad- 
minton, the Duchess of Beaufort, a dau.—— 
At Grimston, Lady Londesborough, a son.—— 


At Hanford, Dorset, Mrs. Henry Fa 
a dau.—27. At Howbury hall, 
wife of Fred. C. Polhill Turner, esq. a dau.——~ 
28. In Eaton pl. south, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Spring Rice, a son.——29. At Rutland gate. 
the Countess of Munster, a son and heir.——At 
Greystoke castle, Cumberland, Mrs. Howard, 
a dau.——At Bradfield, Cullompton, the Hon. 
Mrs. Walrond, a dau. 30. At Yaxley vicar- 
age, the wife of the Rev. Augustus Cobbold, a 
son and dau.—-31. At Plymouth, Lady Erskine 
Perry, a son and heir. 

ipril 1. In Stratford pl. the wife of the 
Rev. Fitzgerald Wintour, a dau.—— At Fenlake 
Barns, Bedf. the wife of Charles L. Grimshawe, 
esq. a son.——2. At Overbury court, Wore. 
Lady Catherine Berkeley, ason.—5. At Wim- 
bledon, the wife of Geo. F. Pollock, a dau.—— 
At Wheatfield rectory, Oxon, Mrs. C.V. Spencer, 
a dau.——6. At Astley castle, Warwickshire, 
Viscountess Lifford, a son.——At Leamington, 
the wife of George Thos. Duncombe, esq. a son 
and heir.——7. In Portland pl. Lady Augusta 
Mostyn, a son and heir.——10. At Wimbledon, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Oliphant, a dau.—— 
11. At Langley Park, the Marchioness of 
Chandos, a dau.——At Wolston, Warw. the 
wife of Capt. R. P. Apthorp, a dau.——12. In 
Fitzroy sq. the wife of Maj.-Gen. P. Pemberton, 
a son.——In Cadogan pl, the Hon. Mrs. Mac- 
donald, of Clanronald, of ason.——13. At the 
Cloisters, Westminster, the wife of-the Rev. 
H. T. Frere, Rector of Burston, Norfolk, a dau, 
——15. At Ribston hall, the wife of John Dent 
Dent, esq. M.P. a dau.——16. At Turin, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Erskine, a dau.——18. At 
Bricklehampton hall, Worc. the wife of Francis 
Woodward, esq. a dau.——22, At Norton hall, 
Derb. the wife of Charles Cammell, esq. a son, 
——23. In Upper Harley st. the wife of Chas. 
Beevor, esq. F.R.C.S. a dau 


uharson, 
ford, the 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 4. At Chichester, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Joseph Morris, R. Art. to Amelia, ie 
dau. of the late Lieut. John Wildey, R.N. 

Sept.15. At. Melbourne, Victoria, Richard 
Youl, esq. M.D. fourth son of the late Rev. 
John Youl, to Sarah-Anne-Jane, second dau. 
of Robert Martin, esq. of Heidelberg. 

20. At Dubban, William Heury Savory, esq. 
youngest son of the late Rev. 8S. H. Savory, 
Rector of Twyford, to Ellen Heslington, of 
Durban, and Wallarby lodge, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 18. At Ootacamund, East Indies, Maj. 
J. 8. Banks, 33d B.N.1. Mil. Sec. to the Gov. 
General, to Elizabeth-Hutchi . g 
dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Fearon, C.B. 

25. At Patna, Lord Henry Ulick Browne, 
B.C.S. brother of the Marquess of Sligo, to 
Catharine-Henrietta, eldest dau. of W. 8 
Dicken, esq. B.M.S. 

29. At Dum Dum, Calcutta, the Rev. H. W. 
Crofton, Chaplain, Bengal Presid. to Janette- 
—-, only dau. of C. Butler, esq. of Stogk, 

ssex. 

30. At Jullundur, Lieut. James John M‘Leod 
Innes, Bengal Eng. to Lucy-Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Dr. Macpherson, Principal of 
King’s coll. Aberdeen.——At Byculla, William 
Galwey, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Galwey, of Gortin, co. Tyrone, to Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of the late J. R. Minnitt, esq. of 
Anaghbeg, co. Tipperary. , 

Nov.7. At Launceston, Tasmania, Frederick 
Lamb, esq. of Melbourne, third son of Comm. 
Lamb, R.N. to Octavia-Jane-Catharine, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Gardener Sams, esq. 


+ 
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10. At Calcutta, Lieut. Henry Paul Wynch, 
59th Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest son of the late P. M. 
Wynch, esq. Bengal Civil Service, to Marie, 
Russ dau. of the late James Kelly, esq.Capt. 

.M.’s 87th Regt. 

13. At Lilanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, the Rev. 
Edward Jones, M.A. Perp. Curate of Llanarmon 
Mynydd Mawr; to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Richards, esq. of Gartheryr.—-At Rath- 
barry, Charles-Henry, son of Henry Prichard, 
esq. of Ashley farm, Bristol, to Martha-Eliza, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Stewart, Vicar 
of Rathbarry, co. Cork.—At St. Marylebone, 
George Tomlinson, esq. of Boston, to Janet- 
Margaret, dau. of the late Capt. G. D. Barclay, 
R.N.——At Hampstead, Lawrence Birch, esq. 

oungest son of Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham 

all, to Elizabeth-Gertrude, eldest dau. of David 

Powell, esq. —— At Edgbaston, Christopher 
Moorhouse, esq. town clerk of Congleton, to 
Mary-Matilda, only child of the late G. W. 
Chester, esq. M.D. of Birmingham. 

14. At Mansfield, George Augustus Bentley 
Buckle, esq. 40th Regt. son of the Archdeacon 
of Dorset, to Caroline-Harriett, second dau. 
of J. E. Broadhurst, esq. of Crowhill, near 
Mansfield. 

15. At Dundurn castle, Canada, Viscount 
Bury, only son of the Earl of Albemarle, to 
Sophia, second dau. of Sir Allan Napier M‘Nab, 
Premier of Canada.—— At Highgate, Sher- 
bourne Sheppard, esq. J.P. of Tallagaroopna, 
Victoria, second son of John Sheppard, esq. of 
Etwell, Derb. to Sophia-Louisa-Dunsford,eldest 
dau. of J. B. Were, esq. of Moorrabbin house, 
near Melbourne, and the Grove, Highgate.—— 
At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Gil/, Incum- 
bent of St. John’s, Fitzroy sq. London, to Anna- 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Chas. 
Hope.——At Walmer, the Rev. David Bruce 
Payne, M.A. son of the Rev. Samuel Payne, of 
Hunstanworth, Durham, to Elizabeth-Wood- 
full, eldest dau. of R. G. Davey, esq.—— At St. 
Mary’s Catholic church, Chelsea, and St. Paul’s 
Knightsbridge, Patrick Marcellinus Leonard, 
esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son of S.J. Leonard, 
esq. of Queen’s Fort, co. Galway, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late John Pearson, esq. of 
Tandridge hall, Surrey.——At Meean Meer, 
Lahore, S. C. Townsend, esq. Assist .-Surg. 26th 
N.I.to Mary, dau. of W. Wooldridge, Lieut.R.N. 

17. At Calcutta, Edw. S. Greenstreet, esq. 
third son of Gen. Greenstreet, Bengal Army, 
to Georgina Le Clerc, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. W. M. M‘Quire. 

22. At Clifton, the Rev. Mortimer Maurice, 
Curate of Trinity, Hotwells, to Lavinia, second 
dau. of the late Jas. Riley, esq. of Bermondsey. 

27. At Calcutta, Horatio Nelson Noble, esq. 
44th Bengal Nat. Inf. son of the late Major 
Noble, Madras Army, to Sophia, second dau. 
of M. Helmore, esq. of Exeter. 

Dec. 4, At Betley, Staff. the Rev. Charles 
Whateley, Rector of Taplow, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of F. 'Twemlow, esq. of Betley court. 

5. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard 
James Morrison, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late T. N. Smith, esq. of 
Austrey, Warw.——At Cobham, Surrey, William 
Jagseph Shearburn, jun. esq. architect, of Sey- 
mour chambers, Adelphi, and Dorking, Surrey, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of Thomas Grace, esq. 
of Derwick house, near Cobham. 

6. At Totteridge, John Lee, esq. LL.D. Hart- 
well park, Aylesbury, to Louisa, dau. of Robert 
Wilkinson, esq. of ‘Totteridge park.—aAt St. 
James’s Piccadilly, Frederic Freeman Rem- 
mington, esq. Lieut. Bengal Art. to Mary-Lind- 
say, dau. of Francis Henry Ramsbotham, esq. 
M.D. of Portman sq. 

12. At Benares, G. B. Pasley, = Bengal 
Civil Serv. eldest son of late Lieut.-Col. Pasley, 
H.M.’s 49th Regt. to Ellen-Ann, second sur- 
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viving dau. of the late Capt. T. Nicholl, Bengal 
Art.——At Bhaguipore, Henry Cockburn Rich- 
ardson, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Jane, dau. 
of Jonathan Chapman, esq. Wanstead. 

15. At Bangalore, Capt. Pereira, 26th M.N.I. 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. M. L. Pereira, 
Madras Army, to Louisa-Bower, eldest dau. of 
the late Alfred Hurt Langston, esq. of Little 
Horwood, Bucks. ; f 

Jan.1. AtCalcutta, Capt. Archibald Tisdall, 
H.M.’s 35th Regt. third son of the late Charles 
Arthur Tisdall, esq. of Charlesfort, co. Meath, 
to Anna-Claris, eldest dau. of the late Major 
H. W. Bellew, Bengal Army. ; 

3. At Bombay, Mark Style, esq. Assistant- 
Surg. Bombay Army, to Marian-Jervis, second 
dau. of Sir H. M. J. White Jervis, Bart. of 
Bally Ellis, co. Wexford.——At Bombay, Wm. 
Wilson, esq. Lieut. and Adj. Ist N.I. to Euphe- 
mia, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. John 
McNair, C.B. late of H.M.’s 90th Regt. 

9. At Calcutta, Francis Gore Willock, esq. 
6th Bengal Light Cav. eldest son of Sir Henry 
Willock, to Matilda, widow of Major M‘Kean. 

12. At Calcutta, Thos. Black, esq. Comms 
of the{steam-ship Bengal, to Helen-Cecilia, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. A. C. Spottiswoode, 
37th B.N.L. ’ 

19. At Vellore, Lieut. and Adj. Henry Hill- 
house Firth, 19th M.N.I. to Margaret-Isabella, 
eldest surviving dau. cf the late Surgeon-Gen. 
D. 8. Young, F.R.C.S. 

21. At Madras, Capt. Charles St. George 
Brownlow,,eldest son of the Rev. John Brown- 
low, of Sandgate, Kent, to Frances-Henrietta- 
Isabella. third dau. of the late John Taylor, 
esq. of Hanover. 

2%. At Cannanore, Ardern Hulme Beaman, 
esq. H.E.I.C. sonofG. Beaman, M.D. of London, 
eal Hampton-wick, to Lydia-Miriam-Harriet, 
only dau. of Major Gompertz, 6th Mad. N.I. 

26. At Madras, Bryce M‘Master, esq. Madras 
Railway, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Bryce M‘Master, Madras Army, to Charlotte, 
eldest child of the Rev. John Jordan, Vicar of 
Enstone, Oxon. 

29. At St. Andrew’s, Jamaica, the Rev. John 
Leslie Mais, B.A. Curate of Spanish Town, to 
Julia-Caroline, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Henry Hill, 57th Regt. 

30. At Dublin, Geo. James Norman D’ Arey, 
esq. of Hyde park, co. Westmeath, to Antonette- 
Jane, second dau. of the late A. J. Dopping, 
~ D.L. co. Meath. 

“eb. 5. At Ardbraccan, co. Meath, William 
Richardson Rynd, esq. of Messina, to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of the late Thomas Blenner- 
hasset Thompson, esq. of Oatlands, Meath.—— 
Jacob Wikins, esq. M.D. eldest son of Charles 
Barnes Wilkins, esq. J.P. of Dover, to Laura, 
second dau. of Jacob Montefiore, ~ 

ll. AtSt. Issel’s, Pemb. Thomas-Frederick, 
only son of the late Thomas Hampton Hale, 
esq. M.D. of Petworth, to Juliana, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Stephenson, esq. of Hull. 

12. At St. Marylebone, Robert William 
Hillas, esq. of Kingstown, Dublin, to Ella- 
Bazett, youngest dau. of the late R. T. Good- 
win, esq. of York pl. Portman sq. formerly 
Member of Council, Bombay. 

13. At Madehurst, Richard Percy Preston, 
third son of Richard Wheeler Preston, esq. of 
Beech hill, Liverpool, to Julia Calderon, ward 
of J.C. Fletcher. esq. of Dale park, Sussex.—— 
At Woodbury, Captain Smith, R.N. to Eliza, 
fourth dau. of the late Thomas Stogdon, esq. 
and niece of the late Capt. Suxpitch, E.I.C.s. 
——At Hanover, Robert Baker Elwin, esq. 
second surviving son of the Rev. T. H. Elwin, 
M.A. Rector of East Barnet, Herts, to Emma- 
Dorothea-Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
G. F. Neussel, esq. 

14, At Paddington, Albert-George, eldest 
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son of George Glas Sandeman, esq. of Hyde 
abe ens, and Chislehampton lodge, to 

aria Carlotta Perpetua, eldest dau. of the late 
Viscount da Torre de Moncorvo. 

16. At Dunkerque, Comm. Fairfax Moresby, 
H.M.S. Sappho, to Emma-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Herbert Taylor Lewis, esq. late H.M.’s 40th 
Regt.— At Stoneh , Capt. Sy ds, R.N., 
C.B., H.M.’s 7 3 Conqueror, to Prestwood- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Thomas 
Woirige, R.N.— At Huyton,Frederick-George, 
youngest son of G. D. Vedova, esq. Vice-Consul 
at Smyrna, to Frances-Jane-Airey, only child 
of W. Willcock, esq. of Liverpool, and grand- 
niece of the late Adm. S. Martin Colquit and 
Adm, Sir Richard Bickerton, K.C.B. 

18. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles- 
Edward, fourth son of Thos. Barrett Lennard, 
esq. of Hyde park terrace, to Frances-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. D. Darnell, Vicar of 
Welton, co. Northampton. 

19. At Cheltenham, Capt. Portal, 4th Light 
Dragoons, A.D.C. to Lieut.-Gen. Lord G. Paget, 
to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Taylor, C.B. Lieut.-Gov. of Sandhurst. 

20. At Gillingham, Kent, Wm. Tod Brown, 
esq. Lieut. : eo Art. to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of the late B. Collison, esq. of New England, 
Herts, and widow of Major Miles, Bengal Art. 
——At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Norman B. Beding- 
Jield, First Lieut. of the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert, son of Capt. Bedingfield, late R. Art. 
to Catherine-Caledonia, youngest dau. of Capt. 

. G. Gordon, R.N.——Henry, eldest son of 
Adm, Sir Robt. Hoare Bromley, Bart. of Stoke 
hall, to Georgiana-Ellen, pomn est dau. of Vere 
Fane, esq. Little Ponton hall, Linc. 

21. At Freshford, Somerset, Capt. John Wm. 
Younghusband, 8th Bombay N.I. third son of 
the late Major-Gen. C. Younghusband, R. Art. 
to Clara-Jane, fourth dau. of the late Rob. Grant 
Shaw, esy.——At Ipswich, the Rev. Alex. Shaw 
Page, B.A. of Preston, Lanc. to Eliza-Mary- 
Vivian, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
W.Tunney, Chaplain to H.M. Forces in Canada. 
——At Jersey, Capt. Benj. Bousfield Herrick, 
R.M. Lig t Inf. third son of Capt. W. H. Her- 
rick, R.N. of Shippool, co. Cork, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Biggs, Capt. 
60th Royal Rifles.——At Jersey, John Bethune 
Thomson, esq. of Liverpool, to Rosa-Emily, 
third dau. of Rear-Adm. Morrison.——At All 
Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Comm. George Feste 
Burgess, R.N. to Henrietta, only surviving 
child of the late M. W. Lawrence, esq. of St. 
John’s Wood.——At Hull, William Rogers, M.D. 
Surgeon R.N. to Emily, fourth dau. of Faulkner 
Boyes, esq. of Hull._——At Clifton, Alexander 
J. Dennistoun Brown, esq. of Balloch castle, 
Dumbartonsbire, to Margaret, only surviving 
dau. of late William Tritton, esq. of Wrington, 





m. 

23. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, W. Wind- 
ham Lukin, esq. brevet Major R. Art. son of 
the late Rev. John Lukin, Rector of Nursling, 
Hants, to Blanche, dau. of Henry Wakefield, 
esq. Russell sq. and granddau. of the late 
Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 

26. At Edgbaston, the Rev. B. W. Gibsone, 
Professor of Mathematics at Queen’s college, 
Birmingham, to Sophia, widow of L. Johnsone, 
esq. of po .——At St. George’s Hanover 
“4: Sanford Freeling, esq. Capt. R.Art. third son 
of the late Clayton Freeling, esq. to Frederica- 
Selina-Owen, youngest dau. of the late G. J. 
Pennington, esq.— At St. Marychurch, near 
Torquay, George Gutch, esq. of Porteus house, 
Paddington, to Mary-Packer, second dau. of 
the late Jas. Henderson, esq.——At St. Pancras, 
Samuel Hindley, esq. of Friday st. Cheapside, 
and St. Ann’s hill, Wandsworth, to Mary-Ann, 
a of Thomas Oliver, esq. of Guild- 
‘ord st. 
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27. At St. Pancras Newchurch, James Bur- 
chett, esq. of Isleworth, son of the late James 
Burchett, > of Twickenham, to Elizabeth- 
Ann, dau. of J. Day, esq. Amwell st. Pentonville. 
——At St. Pancras, George Satwyer, esq. M.D. 
Guildford st. to Harriet Wilson, Regent pl. 
west, fourth dau. of the late John Wilson, esq. 
of Henrietta st. 

28. At Tettenhall, Charles Richard Ogden 
Evans, ™ Capt. R. Art. eldest surviving son 
of Gen. omas Evans, C.B. to Sarah, onl 
dau. of Richard Evans, esq. of Pendeford, Staff. 
—At a Charles Hassell Greenhill, 
of North lodge, Carshalton, esq. to Lucy-Maria, 
second dau. of the late Dr. Charles Anderson, 
Leith.——At Burbage, Leic. George Elliott 
Cotton, Capt. 50th Madras N. Inf. (son of the 
late Joseph Cotton, esq.) to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Mr. John Bentley. 

Lately. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Astley- 
Paston, son of the late Bransby B. Cooper, esq. 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Thomas 
Croft, esq. of Kingstown, Dublin. 

Marchi. At Hove, Sussex, Sir George Hector 
Leith, Bart. Capt. 17th Lancers, to Ellen-Maria, 
eldest dau. of David Barclay Chapman, esq. of 
Brunswick sq. ye and Roehampton. 
-——aAt St. Pancras, James Plomer Lemon, esq. 
of Rejarden house, Cornwall, to Henrietta, dau. 
of late Capt. Geo. George, R.N. of Brompton. 

4. AtSt. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Edmund Harris, 
youngest son of the late Geo. Harris, esq. of 

ugby, to Ellen, third dau. of Thos. Caldecott, 
esq.——At Neuchatel, David Burton, esq. of 
a Burton, to Fanny, dau. of Fred. Cowper, 
esq. of Harley st. and Carleton hall, near Pen- 
rith._—At Cheadle, Cheshire, David Fremantle 
Carmichael, esq. of the Madras Civil Serv. to 
Jane-Theophila, eldest dau. of Rob. Gee, esy. of 
Holly Wood, near Stockport.—— At St.George’s 
Hanover sq. Capt. Harry Calveley Cotton, to 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of Bolton King, esq. of 
Umberslade and Chadshunt, Warwickshire. 

5. AtCorston, near Bath, Capt. Henry Wm, 
Wily, late 50th Regt.to Emma-Elizabeth- Vivian, 
eldest dau. of R. F. Jenner, esq. of Wenvoe 
castle. —— At Bathwick, Capt. Waring, of Chew- 
ton priory, Som. to Louisa-Gignac, oniy child 
of Thomas Gill, esq. Bath.——At West Hartle- 
pool, William Wilkinson Brunton, esq. solicitor, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Brunton, esq. 
town clerk of Sunderland, to Fanny, fifth dau. 
of Thomas Casebourne, esq. onqineer to the 
West Hartlepool Harbour.——At,Clifton,James 
Howden, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
late J. S. Stewart, esq. Sheriff of Stirlingshire. 

6. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Charles 
Raleigh Knight, esc. only son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. H. R. Knight, to Julia Sophia Sadleir 
Hickson, second surviv. dau. of the late Wm. 
Sadleir Bruére, esq. and relict of Rob. Hickson, 
esq. of Ballintaggart, co. Kerry.——At Loadon, 
Wentworth Bleckett Beaumont, esq. M.P. of 
Bywell hall, Northumb. and Bretton park, 
Yorkshire, to the Lady Margaret De Burgh, 
third dau. of the Marq. of Clanricarde.—— At 
East Horndon, Essex, Chilton Mewburn, esq. 
second son of the late Bowyer Mewburn, esq. 
to Emily, youngest dau. of Thos. Stone, esq. of 
Heron hal].——At Pylle, Som. Richard William 
Heneker, esq. of Sherbrooke, Canada East, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late James Tuson, 
esq. R.N.——At Edinburgh, C. J. Bayley, esq. 
Col. Sec. of Mauritius, to Georgine, youngest 
dau. of the late John Douglas, esq¢.— At St. 
James’s, Sussex gardens, John James Horsley, 
of Curzon Park, Chester, to Jane-Matilda, 
widow of Frederick Woodward, esq. of Bath. 
8. At Kensington, the Hon. Robert Rainey 
Best, to Maria-Addison, youngest dau. of the 
late Mr. T. A. Swaysland, of vawrley, Gasesn. 

ll. At Chiswick, the Rev. John ke Cox, 
M.A. of Chilworthy, and Rector of Stocklinch 
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Magdalen, Som. to Elizabeth-Penelope, second 
dau. of John Turner, esg.—At Trinity church, 
Capt. Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N. son of the 
Rev. John Coles, of Ditcham park, Rector of 
Silchester, to Emily, third dau. of the late 
Hen. S. Pearson, esq.——At Hatfield, Yorksh. 
Septimus Redhead, esq. of London, youngest 
son of the late Wm. Redhead, esq. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to Clara-Georgiana, second dau. of 
— Brown, esq. late Major 4th Light Drags. 
——At Edinburgh, Eneas William Macintosh, 
esq. of Raigmore, to Grace-Ellen-Augusta, 
—— dau. of the late Sir Neil Menzies, Bart. 
——At St. Pancras, Charles Critchett, esq. 
younger son of Rich. Critchett, esq.of Brighton, 
to Jemima-Mary, eldest dau. of the late John 
Phil. Burnaby, esq.——aAt Warrington, Edward 

Greg, esq. second son of Robert H. Greg, 
esq. of Norcliffe hall, to Margaret, only dau. of 
the late William Broadbent, esq. of the Hollies. 

18. At Heavitree, Samuel A. Cusack, esq. 
F.R.C.S.L. res. _t of Steeven’s Hospital, Dub- 
lin, and late of H.M.’s 47th Regt. to Georgiana- 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. J. J. Holmes.—— 
At Bessin by. Yorksh. Charles Boynton, esq. 
third son of the late Sir Henry Boynton, Bart. to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Fewster Wilkinson, esq. of 
ee hall.——At Stand, Benjamin, second 
son of Sir Elkanah Armitage, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late G. J. Southern, esq. of Manchester. 
——At Toxteth park, John Ashton Bostock, 
esq. Scots Fusilier Guards, to Harriet-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Brooks Yates, 
esq. of West Dingle, near Liverpool. 

15. At St. rge’s Hanover sq. A. Walter 
Turner, esq. Assistant Comm.-Gen. youngest 
son of the late Thos. Turner, esq. Assistant 
Comm.-Gen. to Mary-Morgan, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Chas. Dewey Day, Judge at Montreal. 
——At St. Pancras, William Waiters, esq. of 
Haverfordwest, banker, to Emily, fifth dau. of 
the late R. M. Smith, esq. of Bromley, Kent. 
—At. St. James’s, Lieut. Anguish Honour 
Augustus Durant, youngest son of the late 
Col. Durant, of Tong castle, to Emma-Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Edward Lord, esq. of Reading, 
and niece to Sir John Owen, Bart.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. William, second surviv. 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir George H. Rose, 
to the Hon. Sophia M. A. Thellusson, youngest 
dau. of Lord Rendlesham. 

19. AtCorton, Suffolk, William Holt Midgley, 
esq. of Ercall park, Shropsh. to Anne-Agnes, 
dau. of Holland Thomas Birkett, of the Cliffe, 
Corton.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. C. J. 
Slaughter, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Sarah-Mary-Ann, 
second dau. of C. K. Scott, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

20. At Barnes, R. H. Mason, esq. of Castel 
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Monson, to the Hon. Caroline Isabella Monck- 
ton, youngest dau. of the late Viscount Galway. 
All Souls’ Langham pl. Sir Thomas 
Whichcote, Bart. of Aswarby, Linc. to Isabella- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry 
C. Montgomery, Bart.——At St. James’s Pad- 
dington, the Rev. A. D. Pringle, Curate of 
Upwell, to Mary-Louisa, eldest:dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Mackenzie, Preb. of St. Paul’s.——At 
Hengoed, Salop, Thomas-Kynnersley, eldest 
son of Robert Gardner, esq. of Leighton hall, 
to Fanny-Melita, eldest dau. of Col. Fred. Hill, 
of Pentrepant hall, Salop.——At Glasgow, the 
Rev. John Glen, of Morebattle, Roxburghsh. 
to Jean, dau. of Jas. Napier, esq.——At Bourne- 
mouth, the Rev. George Mason, of Alfrington, 
Devon, to Ellen-Mary, dau. of Maj.-Gen. Jones. 
—At Higham, Suffolk, William - Bawtree, 
eldest son of William Matson, esq. of St. Osyth, 
Essex, to Jane, younger dau. of the late S.J. E. 
Martin, esq.——At Leigh, Essex, the Rev. T. 
Julius Henderson, M.A. Curate of Leigh, to 
Francisca-Jane, eldest surviving dau. of Capt. 

Brand. R.N.—-At Edinburgh, Adm. 
D. Dundas, esq. second son of James Dundas, 
esq. of Dundas, to Charlotte-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Charles Hope.— 
At Southwold, Suffolk, Robert Alex. Strickland, 
esq. of Douro, Canada West, eldest son of Major 
Strickland, to Caroline-Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of Capt. F. W. Ellis, R.N.——At Martley, Worc. 
the Rev. Charles Underwood Dasent, M.A. 
one of the Masters in King’s College School, 
and youngest son of the late J. R. Dasent, esq. 
Attorney-Gen. of St. Vincent, to Sophia-Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of Warren Hastings, esq.—— 
At York, W. S. Cross, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. 
of T. M. Butterfield, esq.—At Bournemouth, 
the Rev. George Mason, of Alfrington, to Ellen- 
Mary, dau. of Major-Gen. Jones. 

26. At Edgbaston, Charles James Bate, esq, 
only son of the late ‘Thomas Bate, esq. of the 
Birches, Worc. to Matilda, youngest dau. of 
the late Wm. Hodgson, esq. of Stockton house, 
Warw.——At Ampney Crucis, Glouc. the Rev. 
Richard Lowndes, Rector of Poole Keynes, 
Wilts, to Anne-Harriet, eldest dau. of William 
Kaye, esq. of Ampney.——At Cambridge, the 
Rev. Charles Caldecott James, Fellow of King’s 
college, and Assist.-Master of Eton, son of the 
late Rev. Canon James, of Winchester, to Caro- 
line-Catherine, eldest dau. of William Hopkins, 
esq. M.A.——At Sudborough, Northampt. the 
Rev. Charles W. Sillifant, third son of John 
Sillifant, esq. of mbe, Devon, to Georgiana- 
Caroline, eldest dau. of Rev. W. Duthy, Rector 
of Sudborough.——At Dover, the Rev. Edward 


——At 





villas, Barnes, Surrey, to Amelia, youngest dau. 
of the Hon. J. A. Sidney, late of Beaumont st. 
Portland pl. 

22. At Jersey, the Rev. Maurice Day, M.A. 
Prof. of Classical Literature in Victoria college, 
Jersey, to Amelia-Greaves, second dau. of Cot- 
tingham Johnson, esq. of Mount Wise. 

24. At St. John’s Cambridge sq. William 
Knox Wigram, esq. of Lincoin’s inn, barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of Octavius Wigram, e of 
Bryanston sq. to the Hon. Mary-Pomeroy, dau 
of Viscount Harburtou.—At Nice, Harry 
Chester, + of Highgate, and the Privy Council 
Office, to Henrietta-Mary, eldest dau. of Geo. 
Goff, esq. 

25. At St. Pancras, Matthew Inglett Brick- 
dale, — Lincoln’s inn, son of John Fortescue 
Brickdale, . of Newland, Glouc. to Sarah- 
Anna, eldest dau. of E. J. Lloyd, esq. Q.C.—— 
At Hutton court, Som. Charles Verral, esq. of 
Weymouth st. son of the late Charles Verral, 
M.D. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. 
S. C. Fripp, of Bristol.— At Harworth, the 
Rev. Thomas John Monson, Vicar of Kirby 
Fleetham, son of the late Hon. and Rev. Thos. 


Fellows, M.A. second son of Thomas Fellows, 
esq. of Rickmansworth, to Susan-Bingham, 
eldest dau. of G. Pitt Smith, esq.——At East 
Grafton, Wilts, Henry Selfe, esq. of Marten 
manor, to Frances, eldest dau. of Wm. Hawkins, 
esq. of Wexcombe.——At Spofforth, Yorksh. 
the Rev. John A. Burke, late Curate of Oolla, 
co. Limerick, to Henrietta-Elizabeth, elder dau. 
of the late J. U. Tripp, esq. Comm. R.N.— 
At St. Benet’s, Paul’s wharf, Maurice Charles 
Merttins Swady, D.C.L. student of Christ- 
church, and advocate in Doctors’ commons, 
eldest son of Maurice Swaby, esq. of Langley 
Marish, Bucks, to Mary-Katharine, eldest dau. 
of John Haggard, LL.D. of Doctors’ commons. 
—John ffolliott, Major, a Rifles, only son 
of John ffolliott, esq. of Hollybrook, Sligo, to 
Grace, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Philips, 
of Rhual, Flintsh. 

29. At Send, Edward Latham Ormerod, esq. 
M.D. of Brighton, sixth son of Geo. Ormerod, 
esq. D.C.L. of Sedbury park, Glouc. to Maria, 
second dau. of Fred. Millett, esq. of Woodhill, 
7a y, late Member of the Supreme Council 
of India. 





OBITUARY. 


DowacGeEr CounTEss or PEMBROKE. 

March 27. In Grafton-street, Bond- 
street, aged 72, the Right Hon. Catherine, 
Countess dowager of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. ; 

Her ladyship was born on the 24th Oct. 
1783, the only daughter of Simon Count 
Woronzow, some time Russian ambassador 
in this country, and afterwards Viceroy of 
Southern Russia. She became the second 
wife of George-Augustus, 11th and late 
Earl of Pembroke, on the 25th Jan. 1808, 
and was left his widow on the 26th Oct. 
1827, having had issue one son and five 
daughters: namely, Elizabeth, Countess 
of Clanwilliam ; the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert (now heir-presumptive to the 
earldoms); Mary-Caroline, Marchioness of 
Ailesbury ; Catherine, Countess dowager 
of Dunmore; Georgiana, late Countess of 
Shelburne, who died in 1841 ; and Emma, 
Viscountess de Vesci,—a sisterhood whose 
alliances can scarcely be rivalled in the 
families of the existing peerage. 

The Countess was a lady of most be- 
nevolent disposition, and dispensed her 
bounty with great liberality in every parish 
on the extensive Pembroke estates. Her 
amiability and courtesy had endeared her 
to every class. 

Her funeral took place at Wilton on the 
3rd of April, when her body was deposited 
by the side of the remains of her husband, 
in the family vault in the chancel of the 
new church. Her funeral was attended by 
all her surviving children, by her four sur- 
viving sons-in-law, by several of her grand- 
children of both sexes, by the Earl and 
Countess Nelson, the Earl of Guildford, 
&c. &c. the whole proceeding from Wilton 
abbey on foot. 


Lorp Boston, 

March 12, At Hedsor Lodge, near 
Maidenhead, aged 78, the Right Hon. 
George Irby, third Baron Boston, of Bos- 
ton, co. Lincoln (1761), and the fourth 
Baronet (1704), D.C.L. 

He was born in Grosvenor Street, Mid- 
dlesex, on the 24th Dec. 1777, the eldest 
son of Frederick the second Lord Boston, 
by Christian, only daughter of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, esq. and aunt to Paul first Lord 
Methuen. He was a godson of King 
George the Third, his father being a Lord 
of the Bedchamber to his Majesty, who 
presented a very handsome gold urn to 
his godchild. He was educated at Eton, 


where he remained from the early age of 
six to sixteen, when he entered the army, 
and subsequently attained the rank of 
Major in the Cavalry. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, March 23, 1825. 

He was a nobleman of quiet and retir- 
ing habits, and never took an active part in 
the business of the House of Lords, but 
confined his attention to his duties as a 
magistrate and a resident country gentle- 
man, which he discharged with a grace pe- 
culiarly his own, and a dignified hospi- 
tality. His earnest desire was humbly to 
fulfil his duty. All who knew him well 
loved and respected him. His charities 
were manifold, and dispensed in the true 
spirit of the gospel. 

He married Oct. 24, 1801, Rachel-Ives, 
eldest daughter and coheir of William 
Drake, esq. of Amersham ; and by that 
lady, who died Sept. 6, 1830, he had issue 
five sons (of whom three survive) and 
seven daughters: 1. George-Ives, now 
Lord Boston; 2. Hon. Rachel-Emily, 
married in 1840 to William Jones Prowse, 
esq. Capt. R.N.; 3. the Right Hon. 
Charlotte-Isabella, Countess of Orkney, 
married in 1831 to Thomas-John-Hamil- 
ton, now Earl of Orkney, and has a nu- 
merous family; 4. the Hon. William- 
Drake, who died in 1839, aged thirty-one ; 
5. the Hon. Frances- Matilda, unmarried ; 
6. Edward-Methuen, who died an infant ; 
7. the Hon. Frederica-Maria-Louisa, mar- 
tied in 1840 to Edward Horatio Hussey, 
esq. of Galtrim, co. Meath; 8. the Hon. 
Georgiana-Albinia ; 9. the Hon. Catha- 
rine-Cecilia, married in 1852 to Walter 
Caulfield Pratt, esq. late Capt. 67th 
Regt. son of Colonel Pratt, of Cabra Cas- 
tle, co. Cavan ; 10. the Hon. Augustus 
Anthony Frederick Irby; 11. the Hon. 
and Rev. Llewellyn Charles Robert Irby, 
Rector of Whiston, Northamptonshire, 
who married in 1845 Margaret-Emily, 
third daughter of John Bullock, esq. of 
Faulkbourne Hall, Essex; and 12, the 
Hon. Eleanor-Rose, who died an infant 
in 1825. 

The present Lord was born in 1802, and 
married in 1830 Fanny-Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Hopkins Northey, 
esq. of Oving House, Bucks, by whom he 
has issue one son, the Hon. Florence 
George Henry Irby, Captain in the Royal 
Buckinghamshire Militia, and two daugh- 
ters. 
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Rieut Hon. Sir Henry W. W. Wynn. 

March 28. At Llanvoida, Shropshire, 
in his 73d year, the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Watkin Williams-Wynn, Knt. K.C.B. and 
G.C.H. 

He was the third son of Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn, the fourth Baronet, by 
Charlotte, daughter of the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, and aunt of the second 
Duke of Buckingham; and was brother 
to Sir Watkin the late Baronet, who died 
in 1840, and also to the Right Hon. 
Charles Watkin Williams-Wynn, who re- 
presented Montgomeryshire for nearly 
fifty years previous to his death in 1850. 

Sir Henry was born March 16, 1783, 
and entered the Foreign Office as a clerk 
in Jan. 1799. He had scarcely been two 
years in his clerkship when he was chosen 
by the late Lord Grenville, who was then 
at the head of the Foreign Office, as pri- 
vate secretary, to which appointment was 
added that of précis writer. In April, 
1803, he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Elector of Saxony, whence he re- 
turned in April, 1807. In the previous 
January he had been elected to parliament 
for Midhurst, but he lost his seat by the 
dissolution in the same year. He did not 
resume his diplomatic functions till Feb. 
1822, when he was appointed Envoy Ex- 


traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Switzerland; whence he was transferred 
in Feb. 1823, to Stuttgard; and in Sept. 
1824, to Copenhagen, when he was sworn 


of His Majesty’s Privy Council. He dis- 
charged the delicate and difficult duties of 
British representative at Copenhagen with 
great tact and ability for nearly thirty 
years, and returned from his post only in 
the early part of 1853. 

Sir Henry received the honour of knight- 
hood, in 1831, from King William the 
Fourth, who also nominated him a Grand 
Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath (of the Civil division) in 1851. 

He married, Sept. 30, 1813, the Hon. 
Hester Frances Smith, sixth daughter of 
Robert first Lord Carrington, by whom 
he had a family of three sons and four 
daughters, one of whom is married to her 
cousin, the present Baronet, of Wynnstay. 


Rieut Hon. G. R. Dawson. 

April 3. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
aged 55, the Right Hon. George Robert 
Dawson, of Moyola Park, Castledawson, 
co. Londonderry, Deputy-Chairman of the 
Board of Customs. 

This gentleman was the elder son of 
Arthur Dawson, esq. of Castledawson, by 
Catharine, daughter of George Paul, esq. 
His only brother was the late Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. 


He was born in Rutland-square, Dublin, 
Dec. 24, 1790, and received his early edu- 
cation, we believe, at Harrow ; thence he 
proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he closed a brilliant career by gaining a 
first class in classical honours, in Michael- 
mas term, 1811. Being the eldest son of 
a wealthy Irish squire, he did not adopt a 
profession ; but in 1815, at the age of 25, 
he was retarned as member, in the Tory 
interest, for his native county, which he 
represented until 1830; when he retired, 
and secured his election for the govern- 
ment borough of Harwich, the Orange- 
men of the north of Ireland being resolved 
not to re-elect as their member one who 
had so far betrayed the Protestant cause as 
to vote for Catholic Emancipation. Soon 
after being returned to Parliament, he mar- 
ried a sister of the late Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and from 1823 he filled the post 
of Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, until Jan. 1828, when he was 
removed to the Secretaryship of the Trea- 
sury, a post which he held till the end of 
the Duke of Wellington’s administration. 
When Sir Robert, on that occasion, was 
offered by King George the Fourth any 
acknowledgment the Crown could bestow 
in reward for his past services, he con- 
tented himself with requesting that his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Dawson, might be 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 
which took place accordingly. 

On Sir Robert Peel’s return to office in 
Nov. 1834, he appointed Mr. Dawson 
Secretary of the Admiralty, but the term 
of that administration closed in the fol- 
lowing April. In 1841, however, on Sir 
R. Peel’s return to office, he accepted a 
Commissionership of the Customs, from 
which he was promoted some five years 
later to the deputy Chairmanship of the 
Customs Board, which he held till the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Dawson was remarkable as having 
been the first ‘‘Orange’’ member who 
was induced by the formidable prospect 
of public affairs in 1828 to alter his opi- 
nions as to the necessity and policy of 
Catholic Emancipation, and frankly to 
avow his change—an avowal which fore- 
shadowed the more momentous change 
which was presently manifested in the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Mr. Dawson married, Jan. 8th, 1816, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Robert -Peel, the 
first Baronet; he was left a widower in 
1848, having had issue five sons: Robert- 
Peel, George-Beresford, Henry, Francis- 
Alexander, and Frederick. The third son, 
the Rev. Henry Dawson, M.A. is Rector of 
Great Munden, near Ware, Hertfordshire. 
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Rreut Hon. Sir H. Potrincer. 

March 18. At Valetta, Malta, aged 
67, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart. G.C.B. Lieut.-General in the Eas‘ 
India Company’s service. 

The family from which Sir Henry was 
descended settled in Ireland about the 
middle of the 16th century, and in 1661 
Thomas Pottinger, of Mount Pottinger, 
co. Down, was elected the first Sovereign 
of Belfast, on the incorporation of that 
town by Charles II. His son conveyed 
King William III. to Ireland, but was 
lost at sea in an attempt to intercept a 
convoy of French vessels laden, as was 
supposed, with supplies for King James’s 
army. Fourth in descent from the above 
Thomas was the father of the subject of 
our memoir, Eldred Curwen Pottinger, 
esq., of Mount Pottinger, who married, 
in 1779, Anne, daughter of Robert Gor- 
don, esq., of Florida, co. Down, and died 
in 1814, leaving three daughters aud eight 
sons. Nearly all the sons who survived 
infancy devoted themselves to the service 
of their country, either in the navy, the 
army, or in the East India Company’s 
army. The fifth son, Henry, went to 
India in 1804 as a cadet on the Bombay 
establishment, and at an early age at- 
tracted the attention of the civil and 
military authorities there by his energy, 
information, and ready administrative 
powers. During his long sojourn in that 
country he was employed in almost every 
branch of the public service. He was for 
more than seven years Judge and Collec- 
tor at Ahmednuggar, in the Deccan, and 
for 15 years more he filled the post of 
Political Resident at Cutch and Scinde ; 
during part of the latter period he was also 
President of the Regency in the former 
province. So high was the opinion at that 
time formed of his talents by Lord Auck- 
land the Governor-General of India, that 
when that nobleman was raised to the 
earldom, and General Keane to a barony, 
in December, 1839, after the Affghanistan 
campaign, Major-General Pottinger was 
raised to the baronetage, as a token of the 
appreciation felt in England of the services 
which he had rendered in the discharge 
of his difficult duties. 

Sir Henry Pottinger returned to Eng- 
land in 1840, having established a de- 
servedly high reputation. In the same 
year, differences connected for the most 
part with the opium trade broke out be- 
tween this country and China. There- 
upon, early in 1841, Sir Henry was selected 
by Her Majesty’s Government to discharge 
the office of a mediator, and was ordered 
to proceed to China as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for the 
purpose of adjusting the matters in dispute. 


OsituAry.—Right Hon. Sir H. Pottinger. 
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He joined Admiral Sir William Parker 
at Bermbay about the end of June in that 
year, immediately after the surrender of 
the city of Canton to the British forces 
under General, now Lord Gough, sup- 
ported by the fleet under the late Sir H. 
de Fleming Senhouse and Sir Gordon 
Bremer; and he arrived off Canton in the 
Sesostris towards the end of the following 
month. At the same time he was gazetted 
Superintendent of the British Trade in 
China. On his arrival at Macao, August 
12th, he issued a spirited proclamation, 
notifying that while he would do his best 
to consult the wishes and prosperity of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects and other foreigners 
resident in China, ‘‘ at the same time it 
became his first duty distinctly to intimate 
that it was his intention to devote his un- 
divided energies and thoughts to the pri- 
mary object of securing a speedy and 
satisfactory close of the war, and that 
therefore he could allow no consideration 
of mercantile or other interests to interfere 
with the strong measures which he might 
find it necessary to authorise and adopt 
towards the government and subjects of 
China in order to compel an honourable 
and lasting peace.’’ At the same time, 
with great wisdom, he warned the British 
residents on no account to rely upon the 
existing truce, but to stand upon their 
guard against the perfidy and bad faith 
of the Chinese officials. The military and 
naval operations of the British forces at 
Amoy, which was captured in the same 
month, were well supported by the arts of 
diplomacy, and the genius and far-sight- 
edness of Sir Henry Pottinger contributed 
in no slight degree to bring to a successful 
issue our protracted hostilities with the 
crafty Chinese. The terms of the treaty 
with which the war was concluded in 1842 
‘were such as to give universal satisfac- 
tion, not merely on account of the palpable 
and self-evident benefits arising from free 
trade with such an extended population, but 
also from the strong precautions that have 
been taken to prevent abuses.’’ It is not 
too much to say that, if the “ benefits” 
under the former category are mainly due 
to Lord Gough and Sir W. Parker, those 
under the latter are principally to be as- 
cribed to the skill and forethought of Sir 
Henry Pottinger. Assoon as the news of 
this treaty reached England, Sir Henry was 
rewarded for his services with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath; he was 
subsequently appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Island of 
Hong-kong, which post he held from April, 
1843, to the spring of the following year, 
when he returned to England. In May, 
1844, he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council, and a pension of 1,500/. a- 
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year was settled upon him by a vote of the 
House of Commons. 

In Sept. 1846, he was again chosen for 
active service, being appointed to the 
Governorship of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in succession to Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
and he discharged that office with great 
address and energy through a very troubled 
period, until Sept. 1847, when he was 
relieved by General Sir Harry G. W. 
Smith, G.C.B. 

In 1847 he went again to India, the 
scene of his early services, and held the 
post of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Presidency of Madras until 
the year 1854, when he finally returned to 
England. In Nov. 1851, he was promo- 
ted to the local rank of Lieut.-General in 
India, 

‘* In every relation of public and private 
life, the name of Sir Henry Pottinger has 
long commanded the respect and esteem 
of all who have been brought into con- 
nexion with him; his administration of 
public affairs in India, China and Africa, 
has been uniformly excellent, and we only 
re-echo public opinion when we say that 
we seldom have had occasion to regret an 
officer who has rendered greater service to 
the Crown and the country.’’ — Times. 

Sir Henry Pottinger married, in 1820, 
the eldest daughter of Richard Cooke, 
esq. of Dublin, (a younger branch of the 
Cookes of Cookesborough, co. West- 
meath) ; and by that lady, he had issue 
three sons and one daughter. The sons 
were, 1. Eldred-Elphinstone, who died an 
infant in 1822; 2. Frederick- William, his 
successor ; and 3. Henry, born in 1834. 
The daughter, Henrietta-Maria, was mar- 
ried in 1850 to Richard Stephens, esq. 
late of Merton college, Oxford, eldest son 
of the late Rev. Richard Stephens, of 
Belgrave, Leicestershire. 

The present Baronet was born in 1831, 
and became an Ensign and Lieutenant in 
the Grenadier Guards in 1850, but has 
since retired. 


Count MaGawty-Cerarti. 

March 4. At Parma, by assassination, 
Valerio Count Magawly Ceratti, Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons, late of Temora, in 
the King’s County. 

The Magawly family are noticed in Sir 
Bernard Burke’s recent edition of the 
Peerage, amongst the British subjects en- 
joying titles of foreign nobility with the 
assent of our Sovereign, and as a family 
of great antiquity in Ireland, where they 
are styled ‘‘ Prince of Calry,” in the coun- 
ties now known as Meath and Westmeath, 
and were proprietors of large estates until 
the reign of William and Mary, when, re- 
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maining firm in their allegianceto James II., 
the greater portion of those lands came 
within the grasp of the escheator. 

In 1624 the Emperor Charles VI. con- 
ferred upon Field-Marshal Philip Henry 
Magawly (who married Margaret d’Este 
of Austria) the dignity of Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the rank and 
privileges of a grandee of Spain. Francis- 
Philip, the father of the late count, married 
in 1808 Clara, only child of Giuseppe Count 
Mazzuchini, and Guida Bono, daughter and 
sole heiress of the Count Ceratti of Parma. 
He was accredited in 1812 envoy from 
Pope Pius VII. to Napoleon, and was sub- 
sequently Regent of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia until those states were ap- 
portioned to the ex-Empress Maria- Louisa, 
in 1815; he was her Prime Minister until 
1823, and was also chamberlain to Francis I. 
of Austria, who conferred many favours 
upon him, In 1824 he returned to Ire- 
land, and took up his residence at his 
family mansion of .Temora, in the King’s 
County, where he died in 1835. 

The late Count Valerio was born in Italy 
Aug. 4, 1809. He resided at Temora for 
several years, fulfilling the ordinary duties 
of an Irish country gentleman, as a magis- 
trate and a grand juror. He is still re- 
membered by the poor of that neighbour- 
hood, as a protector to whom they looked 
up with confidence and respect. 

In 1845, unfortunately for himself, he 
returned to Italy, where the services of 
his family were at once appreciated and 
rewarded ; he held the responsible position 
of Mayor of Parma, with the rank of 
Major in the army, during the eventful 
year of 1848. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed chamberlain to the Archduchess 
Regent, and director of the Central House 
of Detention. 

On the evening of the 4th of March, as 
he was walking home from the theatre, 
accompanied by his wife and sister, he was 
suddenly set upon by two young beardless 
ruffians, armed with pointed files. The 
courage and devotedness of his wife freed 
him from one of the assassins; he fell, 
however, by the hand of the other, a scion 
of the ‘‘ Young Italy ’’ party. 

The pretext of the murder was that two 
of the twenty ruffians, who were confined 
in the Central Prison, of which he was 
inspector, for their connection with the 
assassination of the Prince of Parma, in 
July, 1854, having lately made their escape, 
and the irons of four other prisoners hav- 
ing been found sawn asunder, the rules of 
the prison, which had been relaxed in their 
favour, were again put in force. 

The Count married Nov. 17, 1851, his 
cousin Jane, only child of Andrew Geo- 
ghegan, esq. of Ballymaglevy, co. West- 
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meath, by Jane-Mary, sister of Francis- 
Philip Count Magawly ; and bas left issue 
an only son and heir, Francis-Philip-Ri- 
chard, born in 1832. 

His remains were interred on the 9th of 
March, in the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Parma, the last resting-place of the 
Ceratti family. 


Sir Hype Parker, Bart. 

March 21. At Government House, 
Devonport (having landed from H.M.S. 
St. George, on his return from Lisbon, 
on the 19th), aged 71, Sir Hyde Parker, 
the eighth Bart. (1681), of Melford Hall, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, and Tatton House, 
Worcestershire, a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the former county. 

He was the younger son of Sir Harry 
the sixth Baronet (eldest son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker), by Bridget, 
daughter of William Cresswell, esq. of 
Cresswell, co. Northumberland. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his brother Sir William, unmar- 
ried, on the 21st of April, 1830. 

At the general election of 1832, when 
the members for the county of Suffolk 
were first increased to four by the opera- 
tion of the Reform Act, Sir Hyde Parker 


was proposed as one of the Liberal candi- 
dates for the Western division of the 
county, and was returned after the follow- 
ing poll :— 

Charles Tyrrell, esq. . 

Sir Hyde Parker, Bart. 

H. Spencer Waddington, esq. 


1832 
1664 
1272 


He retired at the dissolution of 1835, 
Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
in the baronetcy and estates by his cousin, 
now Sir Richard Parker, son of the late 
Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, who died in 
May 1854 (see his memoir, in vol. xx11. 
p. 77), and grandson of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Knt. lost at sea in 1783, who was 
a younger son of Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, the fifth Baronet. Sir Richard is 
a younger brother to Capt. Hyde Parker, 
killed in an attack on a Russian stockade 
at the mouths of the Danube, July 7, 1854, 
(see our vol. xii. p. 303.) Heis Aide- 
de-camp to his uncle Major-General Eden, 
commanding the Western district; and was 
lately married to a daughter of N. C. Bar- 
nardiston, esq. of the Ryes, near Sudbury. 


Str Epwarp Joserpu Smyrue_e, Barr. 
March 11. At Acton Burnell, Shrop- 
shire, in his 69th year, after a long ill- 
ness, Sir Edward Joseph Smythe, Bart. 
the sixth Baronet (1660-1), of Eske hall, 
co. Durham, 
This representative of an ancient Roman 
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Catholic family was born in 1787, the son 
and heir of Sir Edward Smythe, the fifth 
Baronet, by Catharine-Maria, only dau, 
and heir of Peter Holford, esq. of Wooton 
hall, Warwickshire. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, April 11, 
1811. He served the office of High She- 
riff of Shropshire in 1831. He took no 
part in politics, but was well known in the 
hunting and sporting worlds. 

He married, Oct. 23, 1809, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Bellew, Bart. of 
Barmeath, co. Louth, and sister to the 
present Lord Bellew; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue four sons 
and three daughters : the former were—1. 
Edward-Joseph Smythe, esq. who died 
without issue in 1841, having married in 
the previous year Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Sir John F. F. Boughey, Bart. ; 
2. Richard Peter Carrington Smythe, esq. 
an officer in the 8th Hussars, who died in 
1853 without issue, having married in 
1844 the Hon. Eleanor Mary Stourton, 
daughter of William Lord Stourton; 3. 
Charles-Frederick, who has succeeded to 
the baronetcy; and 4. John-Walter. The 
daughters: 1. Catharine-Maria; 2. Con- 
stantia-Frances, married in 1841 to Arthur 
James Netterville, esq. heir presumptive 
to the barony of Netterville; and 3. Agnes- 
Mary, married in 1847 to Nicholas Blun- 
dell, esq. of Crosby hall, co. Lancaster. 

The present Baronet was born in 1819, 
and married, on the 17th Oct. last, the 
Hon, Maria Stonor, fourth daughter of 
Lord Camoys. 


Sir Francis Cox, Barr. 

March At Mount Town, co. Dub- 
lin, aged 87, Sir Francis Cox, the ninth 
Bart. (1706), of Dunmanway, co. Cork. 

He was born on the 23rd July, 1769, 
the second son of Richard Cox, esq. of 
Castletown, co. Kilkenny, by Mary, eldest 
daughter of Francis Benton, esq. His 
grandfather was the Right Rev. Michael 
Cox, Archbishop of Cashel ; and his great- 
grandfather the first Baronet, Sir Richard 
Cox, Lord Chancellor of Ireland when 
advanced to the title. The family was 
from Wiltshire, and is said to have de- 
scended from Bishop Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
the tutor and almoner of King Edward 
the Sixth. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his nephew Sir Richard, May 7, 
1846. 

In 1803 he married Anna-Maria, second 
daughter of Sir John Ferns, but has left 
no male issue. 

He is succeeded by his nephew, now 
Sir Hawtrey Cox, son of the late Rev. 
Richard Cox, Rector of Cahirconlish, co. 
Limerick. 
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Rear-ApMIRAt Str WILLIAM SyMonDs. 

March 30. On his voyage from Malta 
to Marseilles, aged 74, Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Symonds, Knt,, C.B. and F.R.S., 
late Surveyor of the Navy. 

Sir William Symonds was born Sept. 
24th, 1782, the third son of Capt. Thomas 
Symonds, R.N., of an ancient Suffolk 
family, by Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Malet, esq., afterwards the wife of Lieut.- 
General Farmer, R.M. 

His name was borne, from 1785 until 
1788, on the books of the Solebay and 
Charon, both commanded by his father ; 
and he embarked, on the 27th Sept. 1794, 
as midshipman, on board the London 98, 
Capt. Lawrence William Halsted, in which 
ship, when bearing the flag of the late Sir 
John Colpoys, he witnessed the capture, 
in April, 1795, of the French corvette Le 
Jean Bart, and the 40-gun frigates La 
Gloire and La Gentille ; and took part on 
the 23d of June following in Lord Brid- 
port’s action with the French Fleet off Ile 
de Groix. He served subsequently off the 
port of Cadiz ; and in the course of the 
year 1797, and of 1799 and 1800, he joined 
the Cerberus 32, Cambrian 40, and 
Endymion 40. In those ships he cruised 
with great activity on the Western and 
Irish stations, and in the Channel and Bay 
of Biscay, and on the coast of Spain. In 
the Cerberus he contributed to the capture, 
among other vessels, of l’Epervier, of 16 
guns and 145 men; and le Renard, of 18 
gunsand 189men; andon the 20th Oct., 
1799, he participated in a very gallant 
action fought near Cape Ortegal between 
that ship and five Spanish frigates, one of 
which was completely beaten. The enemy 
on this occasion had a merchant fleet of 80 
sail under their convoy, protected also by 
two brig corvettes. In the Cambrian Mr. 
Symonds accompanied the expedition sent 
under Sir E. Pellew and Major-General 
Maitland to co-operate with the French 
Royalists and Chouans in Quiberon Bay 
andthe Morbihan. Attaining the rank of 
Lieutenant, Oct 14th, 1801, he was ap- 
pointed on the 21st June to the Belleisle74, 
employed in the blockade of Toulon and 
in the chasing the French tleet; March 

15th, 1804, to the Royal Sovereign 100, 
stationed in the Mediterranean, under the 
flag of Sir Richard Bickerton, and for 
some time off Corunna; Sept. 9th, 1805, to 
the Inconstant 36, lying at Portsmouth ; 
Jan. 13th, 1806, as senior to the Scorpion 
18 ; in which he was actively engaged in 
the West Indies in watching the move- 
ments of the celebrated French squadron 
under Rear-Admiral Willaumez, in which 
Jerome Bonaparte had embarked. He 
aided in the same vessel at the destruction 
of — forts on the Spanish main ; and 
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was in her at the capture, near Scilly, of 
several famous privateers, including la 
Favorite, of 14 guns and 70 men; le 
Bourgainville, of 18 guns and 93 men 
(taken after a long chase and a running 
fight of 45 minutes); la Glaneuse, of 16 
guns and 80 men; and le Glaneur, of 10 
guns and 60 men. On the 9th March, 
1808, he was appointed to the command 
of the Violet, lugger, on the Guernsey 
station ; Nov. 22nd following, as senior to 
the Brilliant 28, on the coast of Brazil, 
whence he returned to England, and was 
paid off in Oct. 1809; April Ist, 1811,to the 
San Domingo 74, flagship of Sir Richard 
Strachan, off Flushing; Nov. 2nd, in the 
same year, to the Pique, 36, Capt. the Hon. 
Anthony Maitland, under whom he served 
as first-Lieutenant in the Channel, off 
Lisbon, and in the West Indies, until Jan. 
1816, and assisted in making several 
captures. 

In 1819 Lieut. Symonds was appointed 
magistrate and intendant of the police, 
and captain of the ports, at Malta; and 
he remained in that port until appointed 
to the Royal George yatcht Jan. Ist, 1825. 
On the 4th Oct. 1825, he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander. 

About this period he was allowed, under, 
we are told, a very unusual and restrictive 
penalty, to construct a corvette, the Co- 
lumbine. To her he was appointed Dec. 
4th, 1826; and so great was the success 
which attended him in the different experi- 
mental cruises he made during the next 
12 months that he was advanced, as a re- 
ward, to post rank by a commission bear- 
ing date Dec. 5th, 1827. 

At the commencement of 1831 Captain 
Symonds was enabled, through the munifi- 
cence of the Duke of Portland, to build, 
as an improvement upon the Columbine, 
the 10-gun brig Pantaloon; the triumph 
of which vessel Ied to the construction, 
under his superintendence, of the Vernon 
50 ; Vestal 26; Snake 16, and others. 
On June 9th, 1832, he was offered and 
accepted the appointment of Surveyor of 
the Navy, which he continued to fill until 
1847. It is here worthy of remark that 
out of 180 vessels of different kinds built 
during that period (all of them upon the 
principle of the Pantaloon), not one has 
yet foundered. In June, 1836, Captain 
Symonds received a very flattering letter 
from Mr. Tufnell, private secretary to the 
Earl of Minto, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, inclosing an extract from one 
addressed to his Lordship by Sir Herbert 
Taylor, of which the following is a copy: 
—‘“‘ His Majesty has ordered me to state 
to your Lordship that, considering the 
situation which Captain Symonds holds, 
the able manner in which he fills it, and 
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the necessity of upholding him in it, His 
Majesty conceives your Lordship will con- 
cur with him in the propriety of confer- 
ring upon him the honour of knighthood, 
which was given to his predecessor ; and 
His Majesty wishes you would desire him 
to attend his levee on Wednesday next for 
the purpose of receiving it.’””? On the 15th 
of the same month Captain Symonds was 
accordingly invested with this mark of 
royal favour. He received the thanks 
of the Admiralty in July, 1830, for a 
Memoir containing Sailing Directions for 
the Adriatic Sea ; and again, in October, 
1837, for “the valuable qualities of his 
several ships, and for improvements intro- 
duced by him into the navy.” He was 
elected a F.R.S., June 4th, 1835, and no- 
minated a C.B. on the civil division May Ist, 
184. In 1854 he became a Rear-Admiral 
on the retired list. 

Sir William Symonds was twice married: 
first, April 21st, 1808, to Elizabeth-Saun- 
ders, fifth daughter of Matthew Luscombe, 
esq. of Plymouth; and secondly, March 
10th, 1818, to Elizabeth- Mary, eldest 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Philip Carteret, 
of Trinity Manor, Jersey. He became the 
second time a widower in 1851. By the 
former lady he had issue four sons and one 
daughter. His eldest son, William-Corn- 
wallis, a Captain in the army, was the 
founder of the now flourishing town of 
Auckland in New Zealand, and Deputy 
Surveyor-General of that island, where he 
was drowned, Nov. 23rd, 1842, in the Bay 
of Manakan—since called, out of respect to 
his memory, Symonds Bay, while attempt- 
ing, regardless of the weather, to cross 
over ina boat for the purpose of visiting a 
sick friend. Sir William’s next son, 
Thomas Matthew Charles, is a Captain 
R.N.; and his youngest, John-Jermyn, is 
a Captain in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, 
and was Secretary to Capt. Robert FitzRoy, 
when Governor of New Zealand. 


Sir Cuartes Hortuam, K.C.B. 

Dec. 31. At Melbourne, aged 50, his 
Excellency Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B. 
Captain-general and Governor-in-chief of 
the colony of Victoria, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and a Naval Aide-de-camp 
to her Majesty. 

Sir Charles Hotham was born on the 
14th Jan. 1806, the eldest son of the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Hotham, Rector of 
Dennington in Suffolk, and a Prebendary 
of Rochester, (second son of Beaumont 
second Lord Hotham, one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer,) by Anne- 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Hallett Hodges, esq. of Hamsted Place, 
Kent. 

He entered the navy on the 6th Nov. 
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1818. On the night of the 23rd of May, 
1824, when midshipman of the Naiad 46, 
he served in the boats under Lieut. Mi- 
chael Quin at the gallant destruction of a 
16-gun brig, moored in a position of ex- 
traordinary strength alongside the walls 
of the fortress of Bona, in which was a 
garrison of about 400 soldiers, who, from 
cannon and musket, kept up a tremendous 
fire, almost perpendicularly, on the deck. 
He was made Lieutenant on the 17th 
Sept. 1825, into the Revenge 76, flagship 
of Sir Harry Burrard Neale, in the Medi- 
terranean; and next appointed the 15th 
May, 1826, to the Medina 20, on the same 
station ; on the 8th Dec. 1827, as First, to 
the Terror bomb, and on the 26th July, 
1828, to the Meteor bomb. As a reward 
for his distinguished exertions on the oc- 
casion of the wreck of the Terror Mr. 
Hotham was promoted by the Lord High 
Admiral to the rank of Commander on 
the 13th Aug. 1828. After an interval of 
half-pay he obtained an appointment, on 
the 17th March, 1830, to the Cordelia 10, 
and returned to the Mediterranean, whence 
he ultimately came home, and was paid 
off in Oct. 1833, having been raised to 
post rank on the 28th of the preceding 
June, in compliment to the memory of his 
uncle the late Vice-Adm. Hon. Sir Henry 
Hotham, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

His next appointment was, 25th Nov. 
1842, to the Gorgon steam-sloop, sta- 
tioned on the south-east coast of America. 
In Nov. 1845, having assumed command 
of a small squadron, he ascended the river 
Parana, in conjunction with a French 
naval force under Captain Trehouart, and 
on the 20th of-that month, after a hard 
day’s fighting, succeeded in effecting the 
destruction of four heavy batteries belong- 
ing to General Rosas, at Punta Obligado, 
also of a schooner of war carrying six guns, 
and of 24 vessels chained across the river. 
Towards the close of the action he landed 
with 180 seamen and 145 marines, and 
accomplished the defeat of the énemy, 
whose numbers had originally consisted 
of at least 3,500 men, in cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, and whose batteries had 
mounted 22 pieces of ordnance, including 
10 brass guns, which latter were taken off 
to the ships, the remainder being all de- 
stroyed. The loss of the British in this 
very brilliant affair amounted to 9 men 
killed and 24 wounded. In acknowledg- 
ment of the gallantry, zeal, and ability 
displayed throughout its various details by 
Captain Hotham, he was recommended in 
the most fervent terms of admiration by 
his Commander- in- Chief, Rear- Adm. 
Samuel Hood Inglefield, in his despatches 
to the Admiralty,.and he was in conse- 
quence nominated a _— on the 9th of 
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March, 1846. In May in that year he 
was employed as Commodore on the coast 
of Africa, with his broad pendant succes- 
sively flying in the Devastation and Pene- 
lope steamers. 

Early in 1852 Sir Charles Hotham sub- 
mitted to Lord Granville, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a very able paper, show- 
ing the immense importance to this coun- 
try of opening the internal trade of South 
America to Europe through the vast chan- 
nels of the Parana and Paraguay, which 
pierce it for 1,200 and 1,500 miles. Shortly 
afterwards he was sent by Lord Malmes- 
bury (Lord Granville’s successor) to nego- 
ciate a commercial treaty with those states. 
Former failures, the proverbial jealousy 
and sluggishness of those races, their con- 
tinual civil wars, and their uncivilized con- 
dition, rendered the attempt almost hope- 
less; and such seems to have been Lord 
Clarendon’s opinion, for he in 1853, (after 
the lapse of eighteen months,) sent out 
Sir Charles Hotham’s recall in a ship 
which crossed on the Atlantic one which 
brought home the treaty concluded. No 
treaty more important to British commerce 
was ever signed, and its completion was 
entirely due to the tact, patience, and ex- 
perience of a peculiar people displayed by 
Sir Charles Hotham in this negociation. 

To this eminent service he owed his ap- 
pointment as Governor of the colony of 
Victoria, to which he was appointed on 
the 3d Dec. 1853. He arrived in Hob- 
son’s Bay on the 21st June 1854, together 
with his newly-married bride, a great-niece 
of the immortal Nelson. He was received 
with an outburst of popular enthusiasm ; 
but which soon cooled, and was succeeded 
by a rebellion which tested, only too se- 
verely, his professions of an implicit de- 
ference for popular rights. The rebellion 
was suppressed with considerable blood- 
shed, and an attempt was made to follow 
up this success by a number of trials for 
high treason, in all of which the Govern- 
ment was foiled by the determination of 
jurors to screen the offenders, at whatever 
damage to the administration of justice. 
At this time Sir Charles Hotham’s popu- 
larity had ebbed to the very utmost, and 
all his honesty and good intentions could 
not extricate him from a series of irritating 
conflicts with the colony and the legisla- 
ture, which gradually wore out his strength 
and brought him to a premature grave. 
It must be acknowledged that he had to 
combat the effects of errors not his own, 
and that, in addition to all his political 
difficulties, he had to struggle with a period 
of monetary and commercial depression. 
It must also be remembered to his honour 
that he had retrieved the finances of the 
colony, which he found in a most disor- 


dered state. It was his fate to leave it 
destitute of a ministry. Four days before 
his death he had an interview with Mr. 
Nicholson for this object: and his nervous 
temperament evidently suffered from the 
crisis. When, two days after, Mr. Nichol- 
son reported that his efforts had failed, the 
Governor became decidedly worse, serous 
irritation of the brain developing itself. 
During Sunday the 30th Dec. he expe- 
rienced several epileptic fits, and on the31st 
they proved fatal. His body was interred 
in the New Cemetery on the 4th Feb., of 
course honoured with all the solemnities 
of a public funeral. 

Sir Charles Hotham married, on the 
10th Dec. 1853, the Hon. Jane-Sarah, 
widow of Hugh Holbech, esq. of Farn- 
borough, co. Warwick, the third daughter 
of Samuel Hood, Lord Bridport, by Char- 
lotte-Mary, only daughter of the Rev. 
William first Earl Nelson. 





Captain Fiemine, R.N. 

March16. At Coed Ithiel, Monmouth- 
shire, in his 78th year, Richard Howell 
Fleming, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, 
K.F.M., K.M.L., a magistrate for that 
county. 

He was born at Bratton Fleming, co. 
Devon, a scion of the good old stock of 
Fleming, from which were derived the 
Barons of Slane in the kingdom of Ireland. 

He entered the navy in April 1793, as 
a volunteer, on board the Solebay 32, 
which assisted at the reduction, in 1794, 
of all the French West India Islands, and 
he received a musket-shot in his right hip 
after the re-capture of Guadaloupe by the 
French. From the early part of 1796 
until Oct. 1798, when he invalided on ac- 
count of a hurt in his knee, he was em- 
ployed in the Romney 50, bearing the flag 
of Sir James Wallace, in which ship, be- 
sides twice visiting Newfoundland, he 
cruised on the Home station, and witnessed 
the capture, March 10, 1796, of La Bonne 
Citoyenne, of 20 guns. After a further 
servitude in an East and West Indiaman, 
he re-embarked, in June 1800, on board 
the Empress Mary store-ship, employed 
onthe Jamaicaand Mediterranean stations, 
until paid off at the close of 1802; from 
which period until July 12, 1804, he oc- 
cupied himself in the Revenue department 
of the navy. 

Joining then the Culloden 74, flag-ship 
of Sir Edward Pellew, he again sailed for 
India, where, until his return home in the 
autumn of 1807, he became successively 
attached, as midshipman, to the Howe 36, 
Cornwallis 50, and Sir Edward Hughes 38. 
While in the Howe he had the misfortune, 
in a fall, to receive a severe contusion in 
the head, and so badly to injure his left 
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hand that he was never after able to 
straighten his fingers. On another occa- 
sian he won the admiration of Captain 
Johnson and the whole crew of the Corn- 
wallis by his intrepidity in ascending aloft 
(at a time when the consternation induced 
by a typhoon of the most terrific kind had 
paralysed every other person on board), 
and cutting adrift the tattered sails—a 
service which it was acknowledged on all 
hands proved the salvation of the ship. 
Being appointed, on his return to England, 
master’s mate of the York 74, he made 
another trip to the West Indies; and on 
his passage assisted in taking possession 
of Madeira. As acting Lieutenant of the 
same ship, to which rank he was advanced 
by Sir Alexander Cochrane, Dec. 14, 1808, 
Mr. Fleming subsequently served on shore 
in command of a division of 100 seamen 
at the reduction of Martinique. He was 
also present at the taking of the Saintes 
and of the 74 gun ship d’Haupoult ; and 
on his return to Europe he accompanied 
the expedition to Walcheren. His ap- 
pointment to the York being confirmed 
by commission, dated Sept. 26, 1809, he 
next proceeded to the Mediterranean. 
After a continued servitude on that station 
in the Conqueror and Ajax 74’s, he was 
invested by Sir Edward Pellew with the 
command, in Jan. 1812, of the Pylades, 
alias Carlotta, gun-brig, which captured, 
while under his command, several small 
vessels, including a French privateer, and 
partook of various services on the coasts 
of Tuscany and Genoa. She was paid off 
in Feb. 1815, and on the 25th of the fol- 
lowing month he joined the Impregnable 
98, bearing the flag of Sir Josias Row- 
ley; from which ship, after the surrender 
of Naples, he was removed to the com- 
mand of the Joseppa, Neapolitan sloop of 
war, and sent in charge of the dispatches 
announcing that event to Kiog Ferdinand 
at Messina, by whom he was entrusted 
with an official communication for Lord 
Exmouth and Prince Leopold. He next 
co-operated in the siege of Gaeta; and 
then, being superseded in the command 
of the Joseppa, returned to the Impreg- 
nable, and continued in her until placed 
out of commission towards the close of 
3815. 

Mr. Fleming’s last appointment, as 
Lieutenant, was July 3, 1816, to the Queen 
Charlotte 100, flag-ship of Lord Exmouth, 
in which he shortly afterwards sailed on 
the memorable expedition against Algiers. 
On arriving at Gibraltar he assumed com- 
mand of the Invincible, battery ship, 
armed with a 68 and a 24-pounder; and 
on the 27th of August, having taken up a 
position under the stern of the Queen 
Charlotte, he continued to fire until every 
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cartridge on board had been expended and 
none more were to be procured. Ere the 
conflict was over, Mr, Fleming won dis- 
tinction by the gallant manner in which 
he volunteered and blew up an ordnance 
sloop, charged with 143 barrels of powder, 
close under the semicircular battery to the 
northward of the lighthouse. So tremen- 
dous was the explosion that its shock de- 
stroyed every water-pipe in the town. 
Mr. Fleming’s services on the occasion 
were acknowledged by his promotion to the 
rank of Commander on the 17th of the 
following September. With the exception 
of a nine months’ charge (dating from 
June 21, 1842) of the packet-service at 
Weymouth, and a command, of nearly 
three years and a half (from March 28, 
1843, until August, 1846), of the Ocean 
#0, guard-ship at Sheerness, he has since 
been on half-pay. 

For his services at Naples, Captain 
Fleming was invested by the King of the 
Two Sicilies with the insignia of the order 
of St. Ferdinand and Merit ; and for those 
he rendered at Algiers he was presented 
with the Sardinian order of St. Maurice 
and Lazare, as well as with the order of 
St. Louis, and a medallion of Lord Ex- 
mouth, transmitted to him through Sir 
Sidney Smith by the Anti-Piratical So- 
ciety at Paris. Being of an ingenious 
turn of mind, he has originated a large 
number of inventions and improvements 
in matters connected with his profession. 
He also claimed to having suggested the 
use, as it at present exists, of the Archi- 
medean screw. 

He married, Jan. 8, 1821, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Philip George, esq. alder- 
man of Bristol, and had issue a son and 
daughter. 


Mr. Justice TorRENs. 

March 29. At his residence, Derrynoid 
Lodge, co. Londonderry, aged 81, the 
Hon. Robert Torrens, one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 

This gentleman was a native of London- 
derry, son of the Rev. Thomas Torrens 
(who died during his boyhood); grandson 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Torrens, a Fellow 
of the University of Dublin; and brother 
to the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry Tor- 
rens, K.C.B. of whom a memoir will be 
found in our Magazine for Oct. 1828, and 
to the Ven. John Torrens, D.D. late Arch- 
deacon of Dublin. 

Mr. Robert Torrens was called to the 
bar in Michaelmas term 1798, and ad- 
mitted a bencher of the King’s Inns in 
Trinity term 1818. He was raised to the 
bench in 1823. He had previously at- 
tained only the rank of serjeant; but the 
influence of his brother, Sir Henry Tor- 
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rens, who occupied a distinguished posi- 
tion in the army, and was deep in the 
confidence of George the Fourth when 
Prince Regent, secured his elevation to the 
bench. The Freeman’s Journal remarks, 
** Judge Torrens had far inferior claims to 
many who had been passed over; but in 
those days, as indeed in succeeding times, 
party and interest determined judicial pro- 
motions instead of experience, ability, and 
judicial fitness. His Lordship, however, 
was a judge of average merit. His in- 
tellect was clear, though not very compre- 
hensive. He took common-sense views of 
questions, and rarely ventured beyond his 
depth. In the administration of criminal 
justice he was somewhat severe, particu- 
larly during his first years on the bench, 
when the disturbed state of the country, 
with overflowing assizes and constant com- 
missions, afforded scope for a vigour not 
always within the law. In his later years, 
however, the tendency was corrected, and 
he tried most cases involving life with a 
tenderness which Mr. Justice Perrin might 
admire.” 

He had shortly before his death con- 
cluded the discharge of his judicial duties 
on the North-west circuit, during which, 
together with Chief Justice Lefroy and 
Mr. Baron Pennefather, he had received 
complimentary addresses from the several 
grand-juries, in consequence of a motion 
recentiy made in the House of Commons 
by Sir John Shelley, reflecting upon their 
faculties as impaired from age and in- 
firmity. To the Mayor and Corporation of 
Londonderry Mr. Justice Torrens replied 
in the following animated terms :— 

** Connected, as I am, with the city of 
Derry by every tie of ancestry, kindred, 
and property, | never can, nor will I ever, 
forget that in the city ef Derry was spent 
the sunshine of my infant years, the play- 
fulness of my boyhood, the waywardness 
of my schoolboy aberrations; and from 
the respected and distinguished seminary 
of your city I passed into the University, 
and froni time to time returned thence 
with favoured success, to gladden the heart 
of my beloved preceptor, the Rev. Mr. 
Marshall, and, with no unhonoured name, 
enjoyed that which is most flattering to 
the youthful heart—the congratulations of 
my former fellow students and the approv- 
ing smiles of the families of Derry. Thus 
linked to the city of Derry by all those 
ties, shall I not feel a just pride at the 
respect shown to myself and office? and, 
above all, shall I not join in your patriotic 
demonstration, worthy of your race, at 
‘the unwarrantable and unconstitutional ’ 
attempt made on my revered brothers and 
myself, in the late motion brought forward 
in the House of Commons, disparaging, 
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without inquiry, our fair fame and cha- 
racter. Gentlemen, you have come for- 
ward to vindicate both, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the independent counties through 
which we have passed on our circuit, you 
have expressed, as free-born subjects of 
the realm, your denunciation of proceed- 
ings tending to the aspersion of judicial 
character and the subversion of constitu- 
tional law. 

“ Gentlemen, I have laid before you the 
grounds of my attachment to your ancient 
and loyal city ; the link is indissoluble, the 
tie on my part shall ever be unbroken, the 
affection everlasting. 

‘*Let me, in conclusion, assure you, 
and through you the city of Derry, in the 
words of our sweet native poet, with little 
variation, in apostrophizing his native vil- 
lage—the spot of his birthplace-— 

Where’er I roam, whatever regions see, 

My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 

‘* Ropert TORRENS.” 


Throughout the circuit Judge Torrens 
exhibited even more than his ordinary 
vigour and a perfect clearness of intellect ; 
but it is suggested that the forced exer- 
tion may have overpowered his remaining 
strength. On Easter Sunday he attended 
divine worship at the cathedral of Derry, 
and there partook of the sacrament. He 
afterwards was overcome with faintness, 
and was carried out by the Mayor and 
others. He, however, rallied soon after, 
and was able to attend to his judicial func- 
tions on Monday morning, and finished 
the business of the assizes. His Lordship 
then proceeded to his residence, near To- 
bermore. On Wednesday he wrote his 
reply to the address of the grand jury 
above given, and was so well on Friday 
that he shaved himself and dressed. On 
Saturday he became again unwell, and ex- 
pired calmly that evening. 


Sir Joun Sroppart, D.C.L. 

Feb. 16. At his residence in Bromp- 
ton-square, in his 85th year, Sir John Stod- 
dart, Knt., D.C.L., late Chief Justice of 
Malta. 

Sir John Stoddart was born in the 
parish of St. James’s, Westminster, in 
1773; the son of John Stoddart, Lieut. 
R.N. and descended from a Northumber- 
land family. His father residing on a 
small estate in Wiltshire, he was educated 
in the grammar-school in the Close at 
Salisbury, under the Rev. Dr. Skinner; 
and whilst there attracted, as a Greek 
scholar, the notice of Bishop Barrington, 
by whose advice he was sent to Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he was entered, 
in 1790, as a commoner, and was nominated 
a student by Dr. Bathurst (afterwards 
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Bishop of Norwich,) in the following year. 
He graduated B.A. 1794, his intention then 
being to enter the Church ; but, directing 
his attention to the law, on the suggestion 
of the Hon. Daines Barrington, he pro- 
ceeded B.C.L. 1798, D.C.L. 1801 ; and 
in the latter year was admitted a member 
of the College of Advocates. In 1803 he 
was appointed by Earl St. Vincent, on the 
recommendation of Sir William Scott, to 
be King’s Advocate and Admiralty Advo- 
cate at Malta; whence he returned in 
1807, and resumed his practicein Doctors’ 
Commons, 

Dr. Stoddart had before this had some 
concern in literary matters. In 1796 and 
1798 he assisted his friend Dr. Noehden 
in the translation from the German of 
Schiller’s two plays, Fiesco and Don Car- 
los, which were published under the joint 
initials of G. H. N. and J. S. 

In 1797 he translated from the French 
‘* The Five Men; or, a View of the Pro- 
ceedings and Principles of the Executive 
Directory of France; with the Lives of 
the present Members.”’ At that period he 
approved of the French revolution, so far 
as it had then proceeded. 

In 1801 he published ‘ Remarks on 
Local Scenery and Manners in Scotland, 
during the years 1799 and 1800,”’ in two 
volumes royal octavo, dedicated to the 
Duchess of Gordon. 

His first political writings were pub- 
lished in 1810, in the Times newspaper, 
under the signature J. S. In 1812 he 
undertook to write the leading articles of 
that paper, and he continued to do so 
until the end of the year 1816: during 
which period his salary is said to have 
been 20002, per ann. 

In Feb. 1817, in consequence of some 
differences with one of the proprietors of 
the Times, he established a new morning 
paper, called The New Times. This, after 
a short time, being united to The Day, 
was called The Day and New Times ; but 
the former title was dropped, and The New 
Times was continued, we believe, to the 
year 1828. 

In his political principles Dr. Stoddart 
made Edmund Burke his model, and con- 
tinually quoted his writings with admira- 
tion. His censures on the conduct and 
policy of the emperor Napoleon were 
remarkably energetic and persevering. 

In the political satires and caricatures 
of that day, Dr. Stoddart was continually 
introduced as “ Dr. Slop,’’ and the pencil 
of George Cruikshank, when employed 
oo Mr. Hone, frequently represented 

im. 

In 1826 he was appointed Chief Justice 
and Judge of the Vice-admiralty Court at 
Malta, and on that occasion he received 
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the honour of knighthood. He retained 
office until 1839, when he finally returned 
home. 

While in Malta he published a speech 
upon the advantages of the introduction 
of trial by jury into the Maltese courts. 
After his return he employed his pen on 
several occasions. In 1840 he published 
a letter to R. Price, esq., Chairman of the 
General Court of the Equitable Society, 
on the appeal and claim to relief of Mr. 
Windus of Stamford Hill, in respect of a 
Life Assurance Policy. 

Tn 1844 he addressed a letter to Lord 
Brougham and Vaux on the opinions of 
the judges in the Irish Marriage Cases ; 
and in another pamphlet made observations 
on the opinion delivered by Lord Cotten- 
ham on the same question. 

An essay which he had written on the 
philosophy of language, having been re- 
vised by himself, was edited in a second 
edition by W. Hazlitt, for the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, 1848. He wrote for 
the same work an Introduction to the 
study of Universal History ; and we also 
find, of his production, without date, a 
statistical, administrative, and commercial 
Chart of the United Kingdom, compiled 
from parliamentary and other authentic 
documents. 

Sir John Stoddart married, in 1803, 
Isabella, eldest daughter of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff-Wellwood, Bart. and 
sister to Sir William Moncrieff, who died 
Attorney-General of Malta in 1813; and 
by that lady, who died in 1846, he had 
issue a very numerous family. 

At the meeting of the Law Amendment 
Society, held on the Monday evening after 
his death, Lord Brougham dwelt at length 
on his eminent merits, his extraordinary 
learning, his great and varied talents, his 
high honour and integrity, the kindness 
of his heart, and the urbanity of his man- 
ners. The members present joined in the 
tribute of sympathy and praise ; and agen- 
tleman who had practised under Sir John 
at: Malta said that in that island he was 
equally respected as he had been equally 
useful. Sir John was one of the earliest 
promoters of the Law Amendment Society. 


Joun Renton CampBeE.t, Esa. 

Feb, 25. At Malta, in his 42d year, 
John Renton Campbell, esq. of Lambre- 
ton and Mordington, co. Berwick. 

He was returned to parliament for Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed at the general election of 
1847, after a poll which terminated as 
follows : 

Matthew Forster, esq. . 

John Campbell Renton, esq. 

W. H. Miller, esq. . 


- 484 
- 463 
- 151 
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In 1852 he was defeated, thus— 


Matthew Forster, esq. . - 412 
John Stapleton, esq. P . 335 
J. Campbell Renton, esq. . . 251 
Richard Hodgson, esq. . . 210 
And again, in April 1853, after an election 
committee had decided that the return of 
Messrs, Forster and Stapleton was undue— 
Dudley Coutts Majoribanks, esq. 473 
John Forster, esq. . < . 385 
John Campbell Renton, esq. . 196 
Richard Hodgson, esq. . . 157 
His large landed estates in Berwickshire 
are inherited by his brother, Archibald 
Colin Campbell, late a Major in the 42d 
Highlanders, who takes the additional 
name of Renton. He has lately returned 
in ill-health from the Crimea, after having 
served at Alma, Balaklava, and Sebastopol. 





WitiiaM Evans, Esa. 

April 8. At Allestree Hall, Derbyshire, 
aged 68, William Evans, esq. a magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant of that county, 
and an alderman of Derby; late M.P. for 
North Derbyshire. 

Mr. Evans was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Evans, esq. of Darley, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jedediah Strutt, esq. (sister to 
Mr. Joseph Strutt, the benefactor of 
Derby), and who was afterwards married 
to Walter Evans, esq. of Darley Abbey 
(her husband’s half-brother.) The family 
of the Evans’s had its rise in the reign of 
William and Mary, when the co-heiress of 
the Fernes of Bonsall brought estates by 
marriage to Anthony Evans of Winster ; 
and many members of the family have 
highly distinguished themselves. The de- 
ceased was lord of the manors of Brails- 
ford, Alkmonton, Parwich, and Newton 
Grange, and was possessor of a landed 
estate of about four thousand acres. 

Mr. Evans sat in parliament for the bo- 
rough of East Retford, in the parliaments 
of 1818 and 1820. In 1826 he contested 
the borough of Leicester, but unsuccess- 
fully, the other candidates being Sir 
Charles A. Hastings and Mr. Otway Cave, 
on the Tory party, and the late Lord Den- 
man for the Whigs. The poll terminated 
as follows :— 

Sir C. A. Hastings, Bart... 2773 

Robert Otway-Cave, esq. . . 2678 

William Evans, esq. . . . 2063 

Thomas Denman,esq. . . . 1811 

This struggle was so great, and so ea- 
gerly conducted, as, it is said, to have 
cost Mr. Evans between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds. 

At the next election in 1830 the parties 
came to a compromise, and Sir Charles 
Hastings and Mr. Evans were returned 





without a poll. In 1831, on the approach 
of the Reform Bill, contest was useless. 
Mr. Serjeant Taddy, the Corporation can- 
didate, retired, and to Mr. Evans was 
added another Reformer, Mr. Wynn Ellis. 
In 1832, when the Reform Act was law, 
the result was as follows :— 

William Evans,esq. . . . 1663 

Wynn Ellis,esq.. . . . . 1527 

J. W. B. Leigh, esq. . . . 1266 


But in 1835 two Conservative candidates 
prevailed over the former members— 


Edward Goulburn, esq. . . 1484 
Thomas Gladstone, esq. . . 1475 
William Evans, esq. . . . 1352 
Wynn Eliis,esq.. . . . . 1314 


Having remained without a seat during 
that parliament, at the election of 1837 
Mr. Evans became a candidate for the 
Northern Division of Derbyshire, and 
was returned after the following poll— 

Hon. George H. Cavendish . 2816 

William Evans, esq. . . . 2422 

George Arkwright, esq. . . 1988 


He was re-elected in 1841 and 1847; 
and continued to represent that con- 
stituency until 1853, when he retired from 
parliamentary life. 

Mr. Evans served the office of High 
Sheriff of the county in 1829. He has for 
many years been one of the town council 
of the borough of Derby, and was lately 
elected an alderman. 

Mr. Evans’s public life has been an 
eventful and busy one. His parliamentary 
career was marked throughout by the 
utmost integrity and consistency, whilst 
his municipal and magisterial duties have 
been uniformly discharged with strict jus- 
tice and equity to all parties. In princi- 
ple, open and generous; in politics, libe- 
ral and patriotic ; in religion, strict and 
steadfast in the faith; in public life, 
honest, just, and truthful; and in private 
life, kindly, affectionate, and of the strictest 
morality. Wherever a good work was to 
be done, wherever a cry of need was 
raised for the furtherance of Christianity, 
and of places where that Christianity 
could be preached and the worship of God 
performed, his hand and heart were ready 
to promote it. The young, the aged, the 
infirm, and the weakly, were uniformly 
cared for by him; schools established and 
supported ; and a better principle, so far 
as precept, example, and teaching could 
do, both moral and social, instilled into 
the lives of all with whom he came into 
contact, or whom he could reach by his 
philanthropic and generous exertions. 

Mr. Evans married July 31st, 1820, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Gis- 
borne, of Yoxall Lodge, Prebendary of 
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Durham, and sister to the late Thomas 
Gisborne, esq. M.P. for North Derby- 
shire, and by her had issue an only child, 
Thomas William Evans, esq. who succeeds 
to the estates. 

His funeral at Darley church, on the 
15th April, was attended by the principal 
members, of both sexes, of the families of 
Evans, Gisborne, and Strutt, the offers of 
amore public manifestation on the part 
of the Corporation of Derby, and others, 
having been declined. 


Joseru NEE LD, Esa. M.P. 

March 24, At his residence in Gros- 
venor-square, aged 67, Joseph Neeld, esq. 
of Grittleton House, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Wiltshire, M.P. for Chippenham, High 
Steward of Malmesbury, F.S.A.andF.L.S. 

Mr. Neeld was the eldest son of Joseph 
Neeld, esq. of Gloucester-place, Maryle- 
bone. 

We have been favoured by our old 
friend Mr. Britton with some unpublished 
pages of his Auto-Biography, which fur- 
nish the following particulars of Mr. 
Neeld :-— 

“ Mr. Neeld came into possession of great 
wealth on the demise of his maternal great 
uncle, Philip Rundell, esq. of Ludgate 
Street, an eminent goldsmith, who died at 
the age of 81, on the 17th Feb. 1827. 
After many munificent presents, during 
his long and money-saving life, Mr. Run- 
dell bequeathed, by will, the very large 
sum of above four hundred thousand 
pounds to be distributed to his nephews 
and nieces, to personal friends, and to 
public charities. The residue of his for- 
tune was given to his ‘‘ great-nephew and 
esteemed friend, Joseph Neeld, esq. the 
younger.”’ This sum was presumed to 
amount to at least eight hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds. The personal 
effects were sworn to exceed one million of 
money, the utmost limit to which the scale 
of probate duty extends. 

* Before he came into possession of his 
princely fortune, Mr. Neeld had been on 
intimate terms with Colonel Houlton, of 
Grittleton, and, as the latter gentleman 
was disposed to settle at Farleigh Castle, 
after the death of his uncle Rear- Admiral 
John Houlton, he met with a liberal pur- 
chaser of the Grittleton estate in the 
gentleman who has since created such vast 
beneficial improvements in this district. 
The purchase was effected in 1828, Since 
that year Mr. Neeld has bought other 
land in the same parish, with lands, 
manors, and advowsons in adjoining pa- 
rishes, and thus created a domain of large 
extent, and placed the whole under one 
system of general amelioration and good 
cultivation, 
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“Mr. Neeld has generally resided at 
Grittleton ; but the old manor-house, 
though suitable in point of size to the 
property formerly attached to it, and not 
a bad specimen of its kind, as a country 
residence, was inadequate to the position 
of its new owner. Taking, therefore, the 
opportunity of some injury done by a fire, 
Mr. Neeld added a few larger apartments, 
from the designs of Mr. James Thomson, 
architect, of London. A more spacious 
mansion on the same site, now in progress 
of erection, is on a large scale.* The 
ground-plan covers an area of 160 feet 
from N. to S. by 120 feet from E. to W., 
exclusive of a fine conservatory, of ori- 
ginal design, occupying the south front, 
and with extensive offices at the other ex- 
tremity. The halls, staircases, and vesti- 
bules rise to the summit of the building, 
and are to be appropriated to pictures, 
sculpture, &c. From what I know of the 
art and literary treasures in the town and 
country houses of Mr. Neeld, it may be 
reasonably inferred that the mansion at 
Grittleton will be entitled to rank, in its 
finished state, with the noble and histo- 
rical seats of the county. It is gratifying 
to find that the proprietor has directed 
his attention and patronage chiefly to 
works in painting and sculpture of British 


artists: viz. Chantrey, Gibson, Baily, 
Wyatt, Papworth, Constable, Gainsbo- 
rough, Etty, Roberts, Stanfield, Wilson, 


Ward, West, and many others. The li- 
brary will contain a large collection of 
books, amongst which it cannot fail to 
gratify my literary, as well as provincial, 
vanity—I will say pride and feelings— 
to know that an unique copy of my Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, large paper, with 
proofs, etchings, and the Original Draw. 
ings, will be preserved. This set was 
formerly purchased by my very good 
friend and most substantial patron, John 
Broadley, esq. of South Ella, Yorkshire, 
for the sum of 650 guineas, and was re- 
sold, at the sale of that gentleman’s very 
fine library, to Mr. Neeld. 

“Mr. Thomson has likewise designed 
and directed several other buildings on 
different parts of his patron’s estatés: at 
Grittleton, Leigh Delamere, Alderton, and 
Chippenham. The farm-houses are re- 
spectable and comfortable buildings, with 
appendages to correspond ; whilst the vil- 
lages, school-houses, and cottages are cal- 
culated to make the dwellings of labourers 
and their families places of shelter from 
inclement weather, and afford them in- 
ducements to prefer home to the demo- 





* A view and ground-plan have been 
published in The Builder, vol. xi. p. 281, 
April 13, 1853, 
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ralising beer-shop and public-house. In 
the new churches the architect has intro- 
duced novelties of form and ornament to 
distinguish them from domestic build- 
ings. 

“A History of the Parish of Grittleton, 
including pedigrees of its former chief 
proprietors, the White and Houlton fami- 
lies, was published in 1843 by the Wilt- 
shire Topographical Society, from the 
manuscript of the Rev. J. E. Jackson, at 
that time curate of Farleigh-Hungerford, 
near Bath. The volume contains also An 
Essay on Topographical Literature; its 
Province, Attributes, and varied Utility, 
by J. Britton.” 

During his long parliamentary career 
Mr. Neeld was a stedfast adherent to the 
Conservative and Protestant party, and 
he continued to vote for agricultural pro- 
tection after it had been abandoned by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846. He always took an 
active part in county business, and to the 
borough of Chippenham he was a muni- 
ficent benefactor. The town-hall was re- 
built at his expense, and it contains his 
bust, as well as one of Mr. Rundell. 
Grittleton House was widely. celebrated 
for its hospitalities, and his public and 
private charities endeared him to all his 
neighbours. 

He married Jan. 1, 1831, Lady Caro- 
line Mary Ashley-Cooper, eldest daughter 
of Cropley sixth and late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; but by her ladyship, who survives 
him, he had no issue. 

His brother Mr. John Neeld, M.P. for 
Cricklade, becomes his heir. Lieut.-Col. 
Boldero, the second Member for Chippen- 
ham, is their brother-in-law. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
on the 31st of March, when his body was 
deposited in a vault under the north aisle 
of the church of Leigh Delamere, which 
was wholly rebuilt at his expense in 1846. 
His brother attended as chief-mourner, 
with his two sons, Algernon and Edward, 
Lieut.-Colonel Boldero and the Rev. H. 
K. Boldero, Lieut.-Colonel Inigo Jones 
and his son, the Rev. T. J. Wyld and Mr. 
Calcraft Wyld, and Lieut.-Colonel Patton. 
The body was preceded by eight clergy- 
men, and the service was performed by the 
Rev. Canon Jackson, Rector of Leigh De- 
lamere, assisted by the Rev. Lewis Pur- 
brick, of Chippenham. By his will Mr. 
Neeld has endowed the School of Norton 
St. Philip’s, co. Somerset (the birth-place 
of his great-uncle, Mr. Rundell), with 50/. 
a-year; and a range of almshouses at 
Leigh Delamere, recently built by himself, 
with the sum of 5,000/. To the vicar and 
churchwardens of Hendon, co. Middlesex, 
he has also bequeathed 500/., the annual 
income of which is to be applied to the 





maintenance of Mr. Rundell’s tomb there, 
the surplus to be given to two aged poor 
men, 





BENJAMIN GASKELL, Esa. 

Jan. 21. At Thornes House, near 
Wakefield, in his 75th year, Benjamin 
Gaskell, esq. formerly M.P. for Maldon. 

He was born on the 28th Feb. 1781, 
the elder son of Daniel Gaskell, esq. of 
Clifton Hall, near Manchester, by Han- 
nah, daughter of James Noble, esq. of 
Lancaster, and was educated at Gateacre, 
near Liverpool, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
Maldon, at the general election of 1806, 
and some circumstances connected with 
this return are worth recalling. The poll 
(Oct. 30, 1806) was as follows :—For 
Col. Strutt (the father of the present 
Lord Rayleigh), 63; Mr. Gaskell, 31; 
Charles Callis Western, esq. (the late 
Lord Western), 29. <A petition was pre- 
sented by Mr. Western, complaining of an 
undue election, and the committee, ap- 
pointed Feb. 4, 1807, decided against Mr. 
Gaskell’s return, and gave the seat to Mr. 
Western. The votes of the committee 
were equal, and the decision was arrived 
at by the casting vote of the chairman, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who not only gave 
a casting, but a double vote. Mr. Simeon, 
M.P. for Reading, who was Mr. Gaskell’s 
nominee on the committee, brought before 
the House of Commons the manner in 
which he had been unseated, but no fur- 
ther steps were taken in the matter. 

At the general election which took 
place in May, 1807, on the dissolution of 
Lord Grenville’s government, Mr. Gaskell 
again stood for Maldon, and was defeated 
by two votes, the numbers beiag—for 
Strutt, 58; Western, 29; and Gaskell, 
27. During the interval before the next 
election Mr. Gaskell was mainly instru- 
mental in procuring for Maldon the resto- 
ration of its charter. He was returned 
without opposition in 1812, and remained 
unopposed till he quitted the House of 
Commons in 1826. 

Mr. Gaskell was a moderate whig in 
politics. He was strongly opposed to the 
imposition of civil disabilities on account 
of religious opinions, and was a zealous 
friend to Catholic emancipation, support- 
ing the various motions of Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Plunkett on that 
subject. He voted with Mr. Brougham 
on the question of education; with Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Abercromby for a 
temperate reform in the representation; 
and was a consistent supporter of Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh in their endeavours to mitigate the 
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severity of our criminal code. He was 
generally disposed, however, to support 
the government of the day in all matters 
affecting the honour and security of the 
country, and was always ready to place a 
generous construction upon the motives 
and conduct of public men, never concur- 
ring in any proposition which had the ap- 
pearance of vindictiveness, and rarely sup- 
porting any motion that went to harass or 
inculpate others. 

In 1826 Mr. Gaskell retired from par- 
liament, arfd resided abroad from the sum- 
mer of 1827 till the autumn of 1828. He 
afterwards resided chiefly at Thornes 
House, leading a life of quiet retirement 
and unostentatious goodness, to which 
there is no lack of those who can bear 
grateful testimony. Subsequently to the 
death of Mrs. Gaskell, in November, 
1845, this disposition for retirement in- 
creased upon him; and his chief social 
intercourse was latterly that of his own 
hospitable dinner table and drawing-room, 
where the ease of friendly intercourse was 
ever happily blended with the most grace- 
ful observances of wealth and station. 

On the 17th June, 1807, he married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of the late Dr. 
Brandreth, of Liverpool. Their only sur- 
viving issue is James Milnes Gaskell, esq. 
M.P., who married, in May, 1832, Mary, 
the second daughter of the late Right 
Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P. by 
whom he has issue. 

[This article must be considered as sub- 
stituted for that in our last Number.— 
Eptr.] 


Tuomas Attrwoop, Esa. 

March 6. At Great Malvern, aged 72, 
Thomas Attwood, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood was the third son 
of Matthias Attwood, esq. of Hales Owen, 
who realised a large fortune by a monopoly 
of Swedish iron, and founded the house of 
Attwoods, bankers, in Birmingham, and 
in Gracechurch-street, London. Of the 
eldest son, Matthias, M.P. for Whitehaven, 
who, like his brother Thomas, was an 
author on Currency, a memoir was given 
in our Magazine for Feb. 1852. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood first became 
known as a public character by his vi- 
gorous opposition to the Orders in Coun- 
cil of 1812. He was one of the first 
persons in the country who decidedly con- 
demned the return to cash payments at 
the end of the war. His earliest produc- 
tions on this subject bear the dates of 1815 
and 1816. He never wavered in his opi- 
nion on this subject; and to the last day 
of his life retained the convictions of his 
early manhood. His Letters of a Scotch 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XLV. 
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Banker (a signature which was appended 
at their first appearance in 1828, in the 
Globe newspaper, without the writer’s 
knowledge,) established his reputation as 
an able and powerful advocate of repre- 
sentative paper-money. 

It was the denial of his currency re- 
forms which made Mr. Attwood a Par- 
liamentary Reformer ; and at the close of 
the year 1829 he formed the Birmingham 
Political Union, which became a political 
engine of formidable power, and was sup- 
posed to have considerably influenced the 
passing of the Reform Bill. On that 
ground, he was presented with the freedom 
of the city of London, on which occasion 
he remarked,—‘‘ I may have given offence 
to abler men, because I had recourse to 
measures which trenched on the verge of 
law ; but I did not resort to such mea- 
sures until I saw that the extremity of the 
country required extreme remedies. It 
has been the study of my life to show at- 
tachment to the law, to the Crown, to the 
Lords and Commons, and the institutions 
of this great country.” 

After the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Lord Grey sent for Mr. Attwood, and 
expressed, in his own name and that of 
his colleagues, his sense of the important 
services which Mr. Attwood had rendered 
by his excellent management of the enor- 
mous power of the Political Unions. “ We 
feel deeply indebted to you,’’ said Lord 
Grey, ‘‘ and shall be happy to do anything 
in our power to mark our sense of the 
obligation.’’ ‘* My Lord,’”’ was Mr. Att- 
wood’s answer, ‘‘I supported your admi- 
nistration on public grounds alone. I 
never expected to receive any reward, and 
I must beg to decline any.’’ And none 
he ever received, either for himself or for 
his family or friends, 

When the Reform Act had given two 
members to Birmingham, Mr. Attwood 
and Mr. Joshua Scholefield were returned 
without opposition at the general election 
of 1832. In 1835 they successfully stood 
a contest— 

Thomas Attwood, esq. . 

Joshua Scholefield, esq. ° 

Richard Spooner, esq. . 

And again in 1837— 

Thomas Attwood, esq. . 

Joshua Scholefield, esq. . . 2114 

A. G. Stapleton, esq. . . . 1046 

In the House of Commons Mr. Att- 
wood had strong and decided opinions on 
the subject which all men agreed to disre- 
gard at the time, and on which all men 
have since come round to his opinion— 
the aggressive policy of Russia. He was 
as strong upon this as he was on the cur- 
rency; and it was from a painful convic- 
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tion of the disinclination of a reformed 
Parliament to entertain the importance of 
these questions that he retired from the 
House, by accepting the stewardship of 
the Chiltern hundreds, in Jan. 1840, and 
was succeeded by his friend and associate 
in the union Mr. Muntz. Had Mr. Att- 
wood died in 1832, his death would have 
been regarded by thousands as an im- 
portant event. In 1856 the place which 
he once occupied in public attention has 
been filled up by others. For many years 
prior to his death he was the victim of a 
severe and distressing attack of paralysis ; 
but, in the midst of his sufferings and 
general prostration of mind and body, he 
was distinguished, as in the early period of 
his life, by the amiability and generosity 
of his social disposition. In Birmingham 
his decease is regretted by all parties, and 
more especially by those who enjoyed his 
private intimacy. 





Joun SAvierr, Ese. M.P. 

Feb.17. Aged 42, John Sadleir, esq. 
M.P. for Sligo, a Director of the London 
and County Bank, of the Royal Swedish 
Railway Company, and of other enter- 
prises of the same nature. 

This gentleman was the third son of 
Clement William Sadleir, esq. of Shrone 
Hill, near Tipperary, in which town a 
bank was established by his grandfather. 
They were a Protestant family, until his 
father married Miss Scully, and conse- 
quently embraced Romanism, in which he 
brought up his children. Through his 
mother the deceased was related to Francis 
Scully, esq. M.P. for Tipperary, and to 
Vincent Scully, esq. Q.C., M.P. for the 
county of Cork. His brother, James Sad- 
leir, is the second member for Tipperary. 
John Sadleir himself was professedly an 
extreme supporter of the ultramontane 
sentiments of the Roman church. 

He was born in 1814, and educated at 
Clongowes college. He succeeded an uncle 
in a very lucrative business as a solicitor 
in Dublin; which profession he continued 
to follow until 1846; having before that 
time become a Director of the Tipperary 
Joint Stock Bavk, established about the 
year 1827, and in which the private bank 
founded by his grandfather was merged. 

Shortly before 1846 Mr. John Sadleir 
made himself known as an active parlia- 
mentary agent for Irish railways; and at 
the general election of 1847 he became 
himself a member of the legislature, being 
returned for Carlow, where he defeated 
Capt. B. Villiers Layard, the former 
member, by 164 votes to 101. In the 
House of Commons he was a warm sup 
porter of Lord John Russell, until the au- 
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dacious inroad of Dr. Wiseman upon Pro- 
testant England, which was popularly 
called the Papal Aggression. He then be- 
came an opponent of the Government ; 
and was one of the most influential and 
trusted leaders of the party known by the 
names of “the Pope’s Brass Band,” and 
“the Irish Brigade,” till he accepted the 
office of a junior Lord of the Treasury, on 
the formation of the Earl of Aberbeen’s 
ministry in 1853. This entirely destroyed 
his popularity in Carlow, and with his 
party; and when he offered Rimself for 
re-election, having vacated his seat by his 
acceptance of office, he was defeated by Mr. 
Alexander, who polled 99 votes to his 91. 
The same year, Mr. Towneley having been, 
on petition, unseated for Sligo, Mr. Sad- 
leir became a candidate, and beat his op- 
ponent, Mr. Somers, by eight votes. He 
was involved in law-suits on account of an 
illegal arrest which took place to prevent 
an elector from voting for Mr. Somers; 
and the disclosures which these suits led 
to, caused the resignation of his office of 
Lord of the Treasury. 

In 1848 he became chairman of the 
London and County Joint-Stock Banking 
Company, and for several years he pre- 
sided over the affairs of that body with 
great ability. A few months since, he 
vacated the chair; and, though still a di- 
rector, he ceased to take an active part in 
its business. He continued to be a prin- 
cipal manager of the affairs of the Tippe- 
rary Bank; and he was chairman of the 
Royal Swedish Railway Company; in 
which it now appears that, out of 79,925 
shares issued, he got into his own possession 
48,245; besides which he dishonestly 
fabricated a large quantity of duplicate 
shares, of which he had appropriated 
19,700. 

Among other enterprizes in which Mr. 
Sadleir was also actively engaged, were— 
the Grand Junction Railway of France, the 
Rome and Frascati Railway, a Swiss rail- 
way, and the East Kent line: and a coal 
company. He had dealt largely in the 
lands sold in the Encumbered Estates 
Court in Ireland; and in several instances 
had forged conveyances of such lands, in 
order to raise money upon them. 

The catastrophe was brought about by 
Messrs. Glyn, the London agents of the 
Tipparary bank, returning its drafts as 
‘*not provided for,” a step which was 
followed a day or two after by the Bunk of 
Ireland. This occurred on Saturday the 
16th of February. During that day Mr. 
Sadlier was busy in the city, still endea- 
vouring to bolster up his credit, and com- 
municating with his brother in Dublin by 
the electric telegraph. On coming home 
to his house in Gloucester-terrace, he 
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wrote to Mr. Robert Keating, M.P. for 
Waterford (another director of the Tippe- 
rary bank), a letter, intended to be post- 
humous, commencing thus :— 

‘* Dear Robert—To what infamy have I 
come step by step—heaping crime upon 
crime; and now I find myself the author 
of numberless crimes of a diabolical cha- 
racter, and the cause of ruin, and misery, 
and disgrace to thousands—aye to tens of 
thousands! 

“Oh how I feel for those on whom all 
this ruin must fall! I could bear all pu- 
nishment, but I could never bear to wit- 
ness the sufferings of those on whom I 
have brought such ruin. It must be bet- 
ter that I should not live.” 

He sent a servant to a chemist’s for a 
large quantity of the essential oil of al- 
monds. The next morning his body was 
found in a retired spot on Hampstead 
Heath, not far from Jack Straw’s Castle, 
to which tavern he had been a visitor 
on former occasions. The bottle which 
had held the poison, and a silver cream- 
jug used for drinking its contents, were 
lying by his side. 

One of the Dublin papers, the Nation, 
speaking of this unexampled swindler, has 
thus expressed itself :—‘‘ Silence, indeed, 
is impossible. The evil he has done lives 
after him. Every hour since he expired 
reveals some fresh and more flagrant 
swindle. Peculation of trust funds; for- 
gery of bills, shares, deeds; the evidence 
of a wholesale, reckless, and desperate 
system of fraud, accumulate on every mail. 
For months to come we may expect to see 
revealed its debris bit by bit—and many 
innocent dupes involved in his unscrupu- 
lous ruin. He was a man desperate by 
nature and in all his designs. His cha- 
racter, his objects, his very fate, seemed 
written in that sallow face, wrinkled with 
multifarious intrigue—cold, callous, cun 
ning—instinct with an unscrupulous au- 
dacity and an easy and wily energy. How 
he contrived and continued to deceive men 
to the last, and to stave off so securely the 
evidences of his infamies, until now that 
they all seem exploding together over his 
dead body, is a marvel and a mystery.”’ 

Fortunately, he lived and died a bache- 
lor. He was personally an inexpensive 
man; was not known to be addicted to 
any of the ordinary vices of life, nor has 
he ever had the reputation of being even 
generous in his general disbursements. He 
lived plainly, entertained sparingly, and 
appeared to limit his extravagance in point 
of expenditure to a small stud of horses, 
which he kept in the vicinity of Watford, 
for the purpose of hunting with the Gun- 
nersbury hounds. 
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F.S.A. 

Feb. 11. At Broomwell House, Bris- 
lington, near Bristol, aged 81, George 
Weare Braikenridge, Esq. F.S.A., F.G.S. 

Mr. Braikenridge was the eldest son of 
George Braikenridge (a Scotchman by 
descent, but born in Bristol, where his 
family had recently settled), and was born 
on the 4th of January, 1775, in Hanover 
county, Virginia, in which state, at that 
time still subject to the Crown of England, 
his father was residing as a planter and 
merchant. Brought in very early life to 
England, he received his education in the 
school of Dr. Estlin at Bristol, and was 
soon initiated into the commercial pursuits 
of that city, becoming ultimately the senior 
partner in a leading and long-established 
West India firm. His course as a man 
of business was guided by high principles 
of honour and integrity, and he was dis- 
tinguished for his remarkable accuracy and 
punctual habits. From youth he gave 
indications of liberal tastes, and, though 
much engaged in commerce, and that du- 
ring the anxious period of the reyolution- 
ary war, found leisure and inclination for 
inquiries into medieval antiquity, and 
more than one branch of natural history. 
He formed at that time a good collection 
of the Coleoptera; and his cabinet of or- 
ganic remains was in those early days of 
geological science of no mean repute, and 
is still valuable for its specimens of the 
fossils which are associated with the strata 
of the west of England. In connection 
with this, and as evidencing his habit of 
accurate observation, it may be mentioned 
that he was the first in kngland to notice, 
and call the attention of Mr. Sowerby to 
a species of ammonite, remarkable for the 
peculiar and striking form of the lip, a 
fossil originally found at Dundry near 
Bristol, and which has been distinguished 
by his name. 

Before reaching his fiftieth year, Mr. 
Braikenridge withdrew from commercial 
operations, and soon after, purchasing the 
residence at Brislington where he passed 
the remainder of his life, was enabled to 
devote himself more fully to archeology, 
and to become a collector on a larger scale 
than had previously been in his power. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of ancient 
wood-carving, and, with materials of this 
kind procured from every available source, 
succeeded in forming articles of furniture 
of great variety and beauty of design to 
adorn his library, a room which he had 
fitted up with much taste in the Tudor 
style of ornament, filling its windows with 
old stained glass, and enriching its ceiling. 
with the armorial bearings of families dis- 
tinguished at different times in Bristol and 
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its neighbourhood. As an antiquary, his 
attention was very much engrossed by the 
medizeval remains of the picturesque old 
city in which the earlier portion of his 
life had been spent, and, with the aid of 
local artists, he has rescued from oblivion 
many of those quaint architectural fea- 
tures which the changes of time, and the 
necessary enlargement of the public spaces 
ef the city, have contributed to efface. 
Not only drawings, but ancient documents, 
books, and relics of every kind, were ea- 
gerly sought for, and collected by him. 
Taking Barrett’s History of Bristol as a 
basis for illustration, he raised upon it a 
superstructure of very diversified interest, 
rejecting no materials which could in any 
way elucidate his subject, and, by manu- 
script corrections and additions, doing 
much to supply what was necessarily de- 
ficient in the original work. 

Ata later period he turned his attention 
to the history and antiquities of Somerset- 
shire; and, in order fully to illustrate 
Collinson’s History of that county, em- 
ployed the services of an artist for more 
than ten years to travel throughout its 
whole extent, and to delineate all its ar- 
chitectural features and noticeable relics 
of antiquity. The work necessarily be- 
came one of very extended dimensions, 
and remains a monument of Mr. Braiken- 
ridge’s persevering character, and of the 
great value which he attached to topo- 
graphical research. 

For the last twenty years of his life, Mr. 
Braikenridge was accustomed to spend the 
summer and autumn at Clevedon, a place 
on the Bristol Channel, now generally 
known and admired for its pure air and 
delightful scenery. The distance between 
the parish church and the newly-erected 
lodging-houses being considerable, and the 
want of accommodation in consequence 
much felt, he took a prominent part in an 
effort made in the year 1837 to remedy 
this deficiency by the erection of a church 
on Clevedon-hill, contributing the princi- 
pal portion of the building fund, and add- 
ing a permanent endowment. It was con- 
secrated in August 1839, the eldest son of 
its chief founder becoming its first mi- 
nister, an appointment which he still re- 
tains. Through life, Mr. Braikenridge 
was a warmly-attached member of the 
Church of England, yielding to none in 
firm conviction of the vital importance of 
the pure evangelical truth which its sys- 
tem of doctrine embodies, whilst his daily 
practice was marked by the conscientious 
but unobtrusive discharge of the relative 
duties of life. With questions of public 
interest, he never at any time practically 
interfered, though possessing clearly de- 
fined opinions, formed in that elder school 
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of politics, with the ascendency of which, 
in the earlier part of the present century, 
he was accustomed to associate much of 
the greatness and prosperity of England. 
Of retired and domestic habits, he was not 
generally known in his neighbourhood, 
but it may be truly said, that by those 
with whom he was on terms of friendly 
intercourse, he was valued and loved for 
sterling qualities of character, kindness of 
disposition and demeanour, and great 
powers of conversation. He possessed a 
remarkable fund of local anecdote which 
his memory had treasured up during a long 
life, and clearly retained to its close, and 
with him have been lost many minute de- 
tails bearing on the social and commercial 
aspects of Bristol at the end of the last 
and beginning of the present century. 

He married, Nov. 11, 1800, Mary, 
youngest daughter of Robert Bush, esq. 
of Bristol, and of Tracy Park, near Bath. 
By this lady, who predeceased him March 
20, 1855, he has left issue two sons and 
four daughters. 





Witi1am Swainson, Esa. F.R.S. 

Dec. 6. At Fern Grove, Hutt Valley, 
New Zealand, in his 67th year, William 
Swainson, esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant 
Commissary-General. 

Mr. Swainson was born in Liverpool 
on the 8th of October, 1789. His family 
was originally of the “ statesmen” or 
small land-owners in Westmerland, set- 
tled at Hawkhead, in that county. His 
grandfather was for many years a superior 
officer of the Liverpool Customs, and his 
father long enjoyed the lucrative office of 
collector of the customs in that port— one 
of the best gifts at that period in ministe- 
rial patronage. The son, William, from 
a collection of British insects and shells 
made by his father, imbibed an early taste 
for natural history. From his boyish 
years he pursued butterflies, and gathered 
shells at bathing-places; and “ sleeping 
and waking,’’ he said of himself that his 
thoughts ‘‘ were constantly bent on how 
he could get abroad, and revel in the 
zoology of the tropics.’’ School tuition 
he ignored. Instead of Latin and Greek 
exercises, except so far as to escape the 
cane and the birch, he copied Smeathson’s 
notes and drawings on the insects of 
Western Africa, yearning for the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Sierra Leone, and cap- 
turing thousands of butterflies. At 14 
years of age, half educated, his father 
placed him in a Liverpool custom-house 
clerkship of 80/, per annum. Such a pre- 
mature interment was not likely to insure 
such a boy’s permanent fixture to the desk 
and the slow advancement in a public 
office. Mr, Swainson has described him- 
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self as having ‘‘ a peculiarly nervous tem- 
perament,’’ and in his youth as ‘‘ way- 
ward and unhappy.” This morbid phy- 
sical and mental constitution could not 
rest or content itself in the red-tapism of 
a provincial town. The father, with dis- 
cernment and good sense, exchanged his 
son’s clerkship for a first step in the com- 
missariat department of the Treasury. 
The sun then, for the first time, dawned 
on the young adventurer. He sailed for 
the Mediterranean in the spring of 1807, 
and became stationed in Sicily with the 
English army garrisoning that island. For 
several years thus stationed, he devoted 
himself to the zoology and botany of that 
charming and classic island. About this 
period the publication of Dr. Sibthorp’s 
Prodromus attracted his attention to the 
natural history of Greece. Mr. Swainson, 
disappointed in Sicily, as a field of zoolo- 
gical research, received leave of absence 
to visit the Peloponnesus. On his return 
to Sicily he was long settled in Italy, pur- 
suing at Genoa and elsewhere his tastes 
and studies. At Palermo he formed an 
acquaintance with the Baron Bivona, the 
most learned botanist of Sicily, and with 
Schmaltz, the eminent zoologist. In 1815, 
in ill health, he returned to England on 
the general peace, with large collections 
and materials for scientific works. Al- 
though his rise in the profession of the 
commissariat had been fortunate, he be- 
came tired of a mock soldier’s life—re- 
fused active service, and preferred to retire 
on half-pay as an Assistant Commissary- 
General. 

Mr. Swainson then accompanied Koster 
to Pernambuco, and ultimately travelled 
overland to Rio St. Francisco, thence to 
Rio de Janeiro. There he met many Eu- 
ropean men of science engaged in similar 
pursuits—Dr. Langsdorff, the late Dr. 
Raddi of Florence, and some of the Ger- 
man naturalists commissioned by the court 
of Austria, In this journey he amassed 
large collections, of birds especially; and 
he soon returned to England, in his own 
words, “a bee loaded with honey.” He 
was previously a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, and on his return he was elected, 
on the recommendation of Sir Joseph 
Banks, a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Swainson, incited by his friend 
Dr. Leach, had the merit of first using 
the art of lithography in producing zoolo- 
gical plates fit for colouring. Under his 
personal management, and at his own 
cost, he successfully produced and pub- 
lished his Zoological Illustrations ; remov- 
ing to London for the superintendence of 
that and other successive and valuable 
publications. 

In 1825 he married the only daughter 
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of the late John Parkes, esq. of Warwick, 
and temporarily resided in that town, con- 
tinuing his pursuits and literary works. 

Mr. Swainson, soon after his marriage, 
visited Paris, forming friendships with 
Cuvier, Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and other 
eminent men attached to the French mu- 
seums. 

On his return to England, and ultimate 
domicile at Tittenhanger Green, near Lon- 
don-Colney, Herts, with ample collections 
and a large library, he undertook for 
Messrs. Longman the editorship of the 
zoological and other departments of natu- 
ral science for the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
His able volumes in thatuseful compendium 
of science are well known and justly esti- 
mated. He was the author of the Pre- 
liminary Discourse on Natural History, 
and of nine other treatises, viz. the 
Geography and Classification of Animals, 
Quadrupeds, Birds (2 vols.), Fishes (2 
vols.), Animals in Menageries, Habits 
and Instincts of Animals, Shells and Shell- 
fish, Taxidermy and Bibliography, and 
Insects ; in the latter volume being as- 
sisted by Mr. W. E. Shuckard. 

Mr. Swainson had previously published, 
Exotic Conchology, 1822; the Natu- 
ralist’s Guide, 1824 ; Ornithological Draw- 
ings of Birds of Brazil, 1834; The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Man and of 
Animals, in Murray’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography ; Birds of Western Africa, 
1837; Flycatchers, 1838. To these and 
other distinct publications are to be added 
his numerous contributions to the journals 
of science. 

In the prime of life and mental produc- 
tion, Mr. Swainson met with heavy afflic- 
tion. In 1835 he lost a beloved wife, 
leaving five infant children. He had been 
previously disappointed as an unsuccessful 
candidate for an office in the British Mu- 
seum, and which he thought had been be- 
stowed on an inferior competitor. More- 
over, he had lessened his private means by 
speculations in South American mining 
shares. All these pressures on a sensitive 
mind determined him to emigrate to New 
Zealand, then in its colonial formation, 
and which he deemed an El Dorado. 
Marrying in England a second time, he 
quitted Europe for ever in 1837. He 
wrote, before leaving his native land, that 
‘*in New Zealand the parent trunk will 
fall.” In the early difficulties of that co- 
lony, his farm barely maintained his 
family, but his half-pay in the commis- 
sariat left him pecuniarily independent. 
His last and only colonial scientific work 
was a Government survey and report of 
the forests and trees of Van Diemen’s 
Land. 
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GrorcE Don, Esa. F.L.S. 

Feb. 25. In Bedford-place, Kensington, 
aged 58, George Don, esq. F.L.S. the last 
of a well-known family of botanists. 

Mr. Don wasa brother of the late David 
Don, librarian and curator of the Linnean 
Society, and latterly Professor of Botany 
in King’s college, and both were sons of 
Mr. George Don, of Forfar, an admirable 
field botanist of the old school, to whom 
we are indebted for the discovery of many 
interesting plants of the Highlands, com- 
municated in letters to Sir James Smith, 
author of the English Botany. 

Mr. George Don, the son, was born in 
Forfar, in 1798, and commenced his 
scientific career as an assistant in the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Chelsea. He subsequently 
travelled as collector of the Horticultural 
Society in Brazil, in the West Indies, and 
in Sierra Leone, and added largely to 
their collections, both of living and dried 
plants. Mr. Don’s first contribution to 
botanical science was a clever paper in the 
Transactions of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh, published in 1822, and he 
contributed some useful memoirs to the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society. His 
principal work was a General System of 
Gardening and Botany, founded on Miller’s 
Gardener’s Dictionary, in four quarto vo- 
lumes, with numerous woodcuts, 1831-7. 
In 1855 he assisted Mrs. Loudon in edit- 
ing a new edition of her late husband’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants. 





Rev. Tuomas Imagce, F.G.S. 

March 8. At the Rectory House, 
Whepstead, near Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. Thomas Image, 
M.A., F.G.S. Rector of Whepstead and 
Stanningfield, Suffolk. 

This distinguished geologist was the son 
of the Rev. John Image, M.A. Vicar of 
Peterborough, and Rector of Etton, in the 
county of Northampton. He was edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of B.A. as 
15th Senior Optime, in 1795, being the 
first man of his college in that year. In 
1798 he succeeded to the living of Whep- 
stead, which was in his own patronage, 
and which he continued to hold for fifty- 
eight years. To the rectory of Stanning- 
field he was instituted in 1807. 

From an early age Mr. Image devoted 
his leisure hours to his favourite pursuit, 
the collection of fossils ; and, after more 
than half a century of patient perseverance, 
he had in his possession nearly the finest 
collection in England, the recent transfer 
of which to the Woodwardian Museum at 
Cambridge was noticed in our last num- 
ber, at p. 386. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Geological Society in 1840, 
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In addition to his accurate knowledge of 
geology, Mr. Image was of no mean repute 
as an amateur artist, and possessed at the 
time of his decease a choice and valuable 
collection of paintings by the ancient mas- 
ters. He was an accomplished musician, 
as well as an elegant scholar. Added to 
this he was a perfect Christian gentleman. 
As a pastor, his name will be long held 
dear in the parishes where he laboured. 
As a friend, all will say how true he was ; 
courteous, yet candid ; firm, yet faithful ; 
to him most peculiarly may be applied the 
motto borne with the family coat of arms, 

‘* Heec nunquam fallit Imago.”’ 





RicHarp Batt ey, Esa. 

March 4. At Reigate, aged 86, Richard 
Battley, Esq. 

Mr. Battley was the second son of Mr. 
John Battley, an architect of some emi- 
nence at Wakefield, by whom the theatre 
and many other considerable buildings in 
that town and neighbourhood were erected. 

He was born at Wakefield, about the 
year 1770, and was educated at the gram- 
mar-school of that place, and _ subse- 
quently for the medical profession, by 
Mr. Mitchell, who had a large practice at 
Wakefield and the neighbourhood. 

At the expiration of his pupilage he 
went to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and entered 
into an engagement to attend the people 
employed in the collieries, which afforded 
him a large field of medical and surgical 
practice. 

After remaining a few years at New- 
castle, he resolved to increase his know- 
ledge and experience by studying in the 
London hospitals and medical schools. 
He came to London, and placed himself 
under the instruction of Cline, Cooper, 
and other celebrated teachers, at the 
united medical schools of St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, where he was distin- 
guished as a pupil by his intelligence and 
industry, acquiring for him the confidence 
and high estimation of his teachers. The 
friendships which he formed at this period 
of his life with many of the teachers and 
fellow-students were warmly cherished, 
and terminated only by death. It was 
here that he became acquainted with John 
Cunningham Saunders, whom he subse- 
quently assisted to found the London In- 
firmary for curing diseases of the Eye. 

After leaving the hospitals, Mr. Battley 
entered the service of the navy, as an 
assistant-surgeon, and was present at seve- 
ral engagements under Sir Sidney Smith. 
He did not, however, continue long at sea, 
but returning to London took a house 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he suc- 
ceeded to the business of Mr. Brown, an 
apothecary. He subsequently entered 
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into business as a pharmaceutical chemist 
in Fore Street, Cripplegate, about the 
year 1812. Eight years previously to this, 
the London Eye Infirmary was founded 
by Saunders ; Mr. Battley supplying, for 
a time, the necessary medicines and a 
dispenser at his own cost, and himself 
performing the duties of secretary. The 
early success of the institution was there- 
fore greatly prometed by his zealous devo- 
tion to its interests. This gratuitous ser- 
vice, his high reputation for integrity and 
ability, and the excellence and purity of 
his materia medica and laboratory prepa- 
rations, procured him an extensive con- 
nection, and his business as a pharmaceu- 
tical chemist was successfully established. 

He now began to carry out the favourite 
object of the last forty years of his life, 
namely the improvement of pharmacy. 
There was no Pharmaceutical Society in 
those days, and few private individuals 
were willing to incur the obloquy of 
openly denouncing the frauds and adulte- 
rations in pharmacy, which custom almost 
seemed tosanction. However, there were 
a few who preferred the better part. Mr. 
Battley took his stand with these, and was 
rewarded by the unlimited confidence 
which the profession at all times placed 
in the purity and excellence of his medi- 
cines and preparations. His long ex- 
perience in pharmacy, added to a clear 
intelligence and keen observation, enabled 
him to introduce some decided improve- 
ments in pharmaceutical operations. He 
maintained that cold distilled water was, in 
many cases, a preferable solvent to hot 
water; and that a small quantity of this 
menstruum will often extract the medici- 
nal properties, without taking up the inert 
soluble matters, by which the quantity of 
the product is increased, without addition, 
and often with detriment, to its value. On 
these principles he formed the inspissated 
cold infusions which he termed liquors, 
of which the most celebrated are the 
liquor opii and the liquor cinchone. 
He published several analyses of yellow 
bark, sarsaparilla, &c. in which he de- 
scribed his mode of making the liquor 
cinchone, and other liquors, by infusing 
the bark in twice its weight of cold dis- 
tilled water, evaporating the infusion to 
S. G. 1,200, and adding rectified spirit till 
the S. G. fell to 1,100. This, with a few 
other details, was the usual mode of pre- 
paring the liquors, though some of them, 
as the liguor opii, required further treat- 
ment for the removal of some of the con- 
stituents. 

Upwards of two thousand pupils who 
largely benefited by Mr. Battley’s instruc- 
tions and the opportunities afforded them 
will gratefully remember the excellent 
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museum of materia medica and the ope- 
rations of pharmacy which were for many 
years gratuitously exhibited to the pupils 
of all the medical schools, both at his own 
house in Fore Street, and at the Saunderian 
Institution contiguous to the Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, at a time when a 
good museum of materia medica was want- 
ing in many of the London schools. 

While he thus taught the student to 
make himself practically acquainted with 
genuine medicines, he took many oppor- 
tunities of inviting the attention of the 
older members of the profession to the 
same subject; and at the College of 
Physicians, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, and at the Saunderian Institution, he 
exhibited specimens such as probably no 
single individual has ever before col- 
lected. 

Mr. Battley was highly esteemed by 
more than one President of the College of 
Physicians. The late Dr. John Latham 
was his kind friend and supporter, and Sir 
Henry Halford in 1834 testified that “ Mr. 
Battley had been so successful in his pre- 
parations of the various articles of the 
Pharmacopeeia, and particularly of those 
of the vegetables used in physic, that he 
was anxious to facilitate his introduction 
to the professors of the several schools of 
medicine in the country by bearing testi- 
mony to his merit ;” adding that ‘‘he 
offered this testimony with the more con- 
fidence, as the several censors of the 
College of Physicians for many years past 
had always declared themselves highly 
satisfied with Mr. Battley’s prepara- 
tions.” 

A still earlier and more intimate friend- 
ship existed with the late Dr. Babington 
and with Dr. Farre: the uninterrupted 
friendship of half a century with the latter 
distinguished physician, a man venerable 
for his virtues and admirable qualities, 
as well as for his years, commencing in 
the foundation of the London Eye Infir- 
mary and cemented by their mutual exer- 
tions in its behalf. 

Mr. Battley justly considered his liquors 
a valuable addition to pharmacy, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing, not only 
several of them, especially the liquor 
opii, liquor cinchone, and liquor senna, 
largely used by the profession, but one 
of them at least, the liguor cinchone, 
adopted in the London Pharmacopoeia, 
under the name of infusum cinchone 
spissatum, and his mode of preparation 
for the extracts of cinchona, colocynth, 
and gentian, the former two of which, 
being prepared with hot water, were 
previously very faulty. 

It was not mere profit that induced 
Mr. Battley, even when his strength began 
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to fail, still to continue personally to 
superintend the formation of his prepara- 
tions. He could not bear the idea that any 
of the care necessary for their perfection 
should be wanting. This anxiety made 
him linger over his narcotic extracts 
during their preparation, till intense head- 
ache and a failing pulse compelled him 
to retire. The yearly repetition of this 
task more than once nearly terminated 
his life, and doubtless contributed to 
shorten it. 

Mr. Battley married as his second wife 
one of the daughters of William Dal- 
rymple, esq., the eminent surgeon at Nor- 
wich, by whom he had two daughters. 

Domestic in his feelings, and happy in 
his home, Mr. Battley prepared, towards 
the close of his life, to retire from his 
large and successful business. For this 
purpose he took as his partner Mr. Watts, 
to whose hands his business was trans- 
ferred. 

Warm in temper, and sometimes hasty 
in speech, Mr. Battley had a generous 
and feeling heart. He was sincere and 
constant in his attachments; and kind 
and considerate to those whom he willingly 
assisted. He leaves many friends, who 
will gratefully remember him, and he 
ceases from his labours esteemed, valued, 
and regretted. 

At the annual meeting of Governors of 
the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moorfields, held on Tuesday the 15th 
April, 1856, it was unanimously resolved, 
‘*That this meeting most gratefully ac- 
knowledges the eminent services to this 
hospital of the late Mr. Richard Battley. 
That to his energy and perseverance are 
attributable more especially the establish- 
ment of the hospital: that in its origin, 
when checked by impediments, and sur- 
rounded by difficulties, it was fostered by 
his influence and exertions, and, in the 
arduous circumstances which ensued, and 
continued during many years, was succour- 
ed and sustained by his active zeal; and 
that it is especially to be recorded, that he 
upheld the institution by an undeviating 
regard to the professional appointments, 
by which the hospital has been distinguish- 
ed from its foundation. 

“That this memorial be engrossed and 
placed in the Committee Room of this 
hospital with the portraits of his early 
friends Saunders and Farre. 

“That a copy of this resolution be 
presented by the Chairman to Mrs. Batt- 
ley, with the expression of the condolence 
of the friends and supporters of this hos- 
pital, now assembled. 

Joun LABoucHERE, Chairman.”’ 


ee 
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Wit1i1AM Henry Scort, M.D. 

Oct. 4. At Edinburgh, aged 24, William 
Henry Scott, M.D. 

Dr. Scott was the only son of the late 
Dr. John Scott, F.R.C.P. Physician to 
the Queen for Scotland, and was born 
at Edinburgh, Feb. 13, 1831. He was 
educated in his native city, and greatly 
distinguished himself both at school and 
the university. From the age of early boy- 
hood he showed an attachment to the 
study of the oriental languages, which 
directed his attention to historical and 
philological research, and the use of 
coins and medals in the elucidation 
and confirmation of his studies. This 
pursuit was perseveringly followed through 
the hindrances and difficulties of weak 
health and of a toilsome course of educa- 
tion ; and the extensive knowledge he ac- 
quired of the ancient, and for the most part 
dead, languages of Asia, enabled him, when 
more at liberty, to take a foremost rank 
among those who devoted themselves to the 
numismatic antiquities of those countries. 

His papers, which have been published 
in the last five volumes of the Numismatic 
Chronicle and in some continental pe- 
riodicals of the same class, bear ample 
testimony to his talents: among which 
the following may be enumerated as some 
of the most important. 

In volume xiv. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle we find a descriptive catalogue 
of unpublished varieties of Greek, Colo- 
nial, Imperial, and Roman Coins, highly 
interesting, and in particular in exhibiting 
several curious varieties of a rare class, 
the brass coins of the kings of the Bos- 
phorus. 

In the xvth volume are two papers 
by Dr. Scott, one on African regal coins, 
exhibiting a vast quantity of new and 
important information, and the other on 
the coins of Helena the wife of the Em- 
peror Julian, an article of considerable 
interest. 

In the later volumes of the same pe- 
riodical Dr. Scott has given us a long and 
masterly paper on the coins of the Par- 
thian Kings, throwing much light on that 
interesting class of coins. 

A succeeding paper exhibits an essay 
on a curious colonial coin of Tyndaris in 
Sicily. 

In the following number appears his 
able article on the Regal Coins of Mesopo- 
tamia, abounding in new and most impor- 
tant matter. 

His papers also on the coins of Ceylon, 
and on a coin of Arsaces XXX. are of con- 
siderable importance ; and he had made 
great progress in classing and interpreting 
the legends on the coins of the Persian 
and other kings tributary to the Parthians, 
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a subject hitherto ‘unattempted by any 
other writer. 

Dr. Scott contributed to the Revue 
Archeologique in 1853, a note, Sur deux 
Monnaies Ortokides et sur une monnaie 
des Atabeks. 

Nor was his knowledge confined to the 
numismatic branches, but extended to 
almost every department, of archzology. 
But perhaps one of the best examples that 
can be advanced of his great knowledge 
of the ancient and dead languages of Asia, 
and their illustration of the ancient coin- 
age of that country, may be found in the 
preface to the second volume of Mr. 
Sainthill’s ‘‘ Olla Podrida,’’ where we find 
a letter from Dr. Scott to Mr. Sainthill 
explaining an inscription on certain Par- 
thian coins, an interpretation of which Mr. 
Lindsay, the author of “The Coinage of the 
Parthians,” had been unable to obtain 
from the most distinguished oriental scho- 
lars; and so anxious was Mr. Sainthill to 
secure the credit of this discovery to his 
friend that the printing of the volume, just 
at its conclusion, was stopped uatil the 
coins could be engraved to illustrate Dr. 
Scott’s reading. A more extended work 
was in contemplation. It was his inten- 
tion to compare all the alphabets of an- 
cient and modern times, and as far as 
possible the languages, with the corre- 
sponding remains of numismatic art and 
other records. 

He maintained an extensive correspon- 
dence with the principal numismatists of 
Europe, in the course of which a brilliant 
series of discoveries, and a vast mass of 
sound and ingenious observations upon 
subjects of importance, were communicated 
with a modesty and gentleness which were 
his peculiar characteristics. His aid has 
been warmly acknowleged by the veteran 
numismatist Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, the 
author of the valuable works on the 
coinage of Parthia, &c. &c. Dr. Scott 
was a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of France, and of other learned 
societies at home and abroad. 

His most valuable cabinet,—the Ori- 
ental, consisting chiefly of Parthian, 
Sassanian, and Bactrian coins, will be 
given to the French Asiatic Society: and 
his other cabinets have been distributed 
among his friends. His library, it is un- 
derstood, will be privately disposed of, 
and the proceeds applied to charitable 
purposes. His valuable manuscript col- 
lections, at present in the hands of his 
mother and only sister, will, it is hoped, 
be arranged by some competent scholar, 
and deposited in a public library. 
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Apam Mickiewicz. 

Nov. 27. At Constantinople, aged 58, 
Adam Mickiewicz. 

The general voice of his country and of 
all Sclavonic nations has assigned to Adam 
Mickiewicz the name of the Polish Byron. 
He was born in 1798 at Nowogrodek, a 
small town in Lithuania. The family was 
noble, but poor. From the district school 
of Nowogrodek and the gymnasium or 
grammar school of Minsk, he went in due 
course in 1815 to the university of Wilna, 
where his uncle was one of the professors. 
That university, since suppressed by the 
Russian government, was then in a high 
state of prosperity, and celebrated as a 
school of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. For chemistry and natural his- 
tory Mickiewicz showed a strong inclina- 
tion, nor was it till some time after that 
he became known among his friends as a 
poet. In 1822, when he was Professor of 
Classical Literature at a college at Kowno, 
came forth in two diminutive volumes at 
Wilna the first collection of his poems. 
Like those of Burns and Byron they at 
once made their author famous. 

The contents of these two volumes are 
of very various character. The larger por- 
tion consists of ballads, many of them 
founded on the wild superstitions, believed 
to be of heathen origin, which are still 
current among the Lithuanian peasantry, 
the descendants of the last pagans in 
Europe. The old Lithuanian tongue, 
which, in the boyhood of Mickiewicz, was 
the obscure and neglected dialect of a few 
districts of his native country, has since, 
through theresearches of Bopp and Bohlen, 
attracted the attention of every student of 
philology, as that which, of all the lan- 
guages of Europe, presents the closest 
affinities with Sanscrit. Some of its an- 
cient ballads were the originals of those 
of Mickiewitz. 

The early volumes of Mickiewicz con- 
tain two poems of greater extent. One 
of them, Grazyna, a Lithuanian tale, is 
the story of a Lithuanian princess in the 
pagan times, who, on becoming aware that 
her husband Litawor is, from jealousy 
of a rival prince, about to betray his 
country and join his forces to those of the 
Teutonic knights, disguises herself in his 
armour, presents herself to his retainers 
as their prince, leads them against the foe, 
and is not discovered till she falls, mortally 
wounded, in the moment of victory, when 
the wretched Litawor, torn with remorse, 
immolates himself on her funeral pile. 
There is a circumstance connected with 
this poem which gives it a strong addi- 
tional interest. When, eight years after- 
wards, in 1830, the insurrection against 
the Russians broke out in Lithuania, the 
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heroic Emilia Plater, who fought in the 
Polish ranks, and finally died of grief at 
the failure of her country’s cause, was 
said to have been inspired with martial 
ardour by the perusal of Grazyna, her 
favourite poem. 

The other poem is a wild and irregular 
drama, entitled Dziady, a word in Polish 
denoting ‘‘ Ancestors,’’ and applied by 
the Lithuanians to an annual festival, in 
which the dead are believed to rise from 
their graves to be fed by the living. On 
this wretched superstition, and on that of 
the vampire, both too horrible for poetic 
use, Mickiewicz wastes some pages of 
powerful but revolting poetry. In the 
next portion of the poem is introduced a 
maniac, who imagines himself to be dead, 
and who, by his wild discourse, eventu- 
ally betrays that he has lost his reason 
through disappointed love. The Childe 
Harold of Byron is not more transparently 
Byron than the maniac of the Dziady is 
Mickiewicz himself. It was well known 
to his friends that while a student at Wilna 
he had become enamoured of a lady bear- 
ing the name of Maria Wereszczakowna, 
the sister of a fellow-student; and that 
she, after apparently encouraging his at- 
tentions, had rejected him in favour of a 
suitor of higher position. Many of the 
minor incidents referred to by the maniac 
are known to have occurred to the poet ; 
but it is not known that Mickiewicz had 
ever actually been out of his senses. 
Strange indeed are the confessions of 
genius. 

The Grazyna and the Dziady together 
stamped Mickiewicz at the very first step 
of his career as the greatest living poet of 
Poland. The critics, with Dmochowski, 
the Polish translator of Homer, at their 
head, assailed him for provincialisms and 
neologisms of style, and for belonging to 
the ‘‘ romantic ’’ instead of the “ classic ’’ 
school. In his next edition Mickiewicz 
pointed out how inferior were the critics 
of Poland to Schlegel and Hazlitt; and 
appealed, for the justification of his 
romantic tendencies, to the great names 
of Goethe and Schiller, of Byron, Scott, 
and Moore. As a prose writer, however, 
he was not eminent; his real justification 
was the general enthusiasm of the public 
for his verses, and the rapid formation of 
a new school of poets—the ‘‘ school of 
Mickiewicz.”’ In a few years Goszczynski, 
Bohdan Zaleski, and others had earned 
for Wilna a position in Polish literature 
akin to that of Edinburgh in our own 
time. 

Before this had been done, however, 
Mickiewicz had been torn from Lithuania, 
never to return. Within a year after he 
had won his earliest laurel he was the 
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inmate of a dungeon, accused of con- 
spiracy against the Russian government. 
Thomas Zan, one of his most intimate 
friends, to whom his first poems were 
dedicated, had formed a society, chiefly of 
members of the university of Wilna, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of promoting the 
cultivation of the Polish language and 
literature, as threatened by the introduc- 
tion of Russian as the language of the 
tribunals. The Russian government sus- 
pected that more was meant than was 
professed, and dissolved the society. Zan 
formed another, and when that was dis- 
solved with still greater sternness he 
formed a third. The principal members 
were then thrown into prison, and an in- 
vestigation of the objects and plans of the 
society commenced. It lasted for more 
than a year, and at its termination, in 
1824, Zan was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and Mickiewicz and many 
others to perpetual banishment in the 
interior of Russia. 

At St. Petersburgh, to which Mickie- 
wicz was at first conveyed, his fame had 
preceded him; and his position asa Polish 
exile even facilitated his entrance into the 
literary circles of Russia. In the latter 
years of the reign of Alexander a spirit of 
opposition to the government was the 
almost universal feeling among Russian 
men of letters. In 1824, the year of 
Byron’s death, the Polish Byron, Adam 
Mickiewicz, and the Russian Byron, Alex- 
ander Pushkin, met for the first time in 
the fashionable circles of the Russian 
capital. Ruilyeev and Bestuzhev, the poet 
and novelist, two of the leaders of the 
abortive attempt at revolution which burst 
out on the accession of Nicholas in the 
following year, were the friends of both. 
It was, perhaps, for the purpose of break- 
ing up this association that Mickiewicz 
was ordered to leave St. Petersburgh for 
Odessa. 

A tour which he obtained leave to make 
in the Crimea was the occasion of a series 
of Crimean Sonnets, by which he had the 
rare good fortune to acquire even the 
praises of his former antagonists — the 
classical critics. The scenery which forms 
the theme of these sonnets has been in- 
vested with a new and peculiar interest 
since they were written. One is on the 
View of the Mountains from the Steppe of 
Eupatoria; another on the Old Castle of 
Balaclava: where the poet who moralised 
on the various races these ruins had seen 
in succession —the tasteful Greek, the 
warlike and commercial Genoese, the 
superstitious Tartar—littled dreamed that 
the most memorable period in the annals 
of the Crimea was to come in his own day. 
The success of these sonnets was great, 
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not only with the Poles, but with the Rus- 
sians. Mickiewicz became by invitation 
one of the household of Prince Galitzin, 
the governor of Moscow, and was after- 
wards permitted to return to St. Peters- 
burgh, where his next poem, Conrad Wal- 
lenrod, was published in 1828. 

Wallenrod is the name of a real his- 
torical character, a Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Knights in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who was remarkably unsuccessful 
in his crusades against the Lithuanians— 
had in some cases ordered a retreat with- 
out an intelligible motive, was suspected 
of treachery, and is said to have died 
insane. Of these circumstances Mickie- 
wicz has availed himself to construct a 
romantic tale. His Wallenrod is a Lithu- 
anian, who has in his youth been taken 
captive by the knights, and brought up as 
a page—has afterwards made his escape 
to his native forests, and won for his bride 
a Lithuanian princess—has seen the in- 
exorable Order pursue his race from one 
fastness to another—and has at last, in 
despair of any other mode of resistance, 
suddenly forsaken his bride, and, entering 
the Order as a knight from Germany, has 
gradually worked his way up to the Grand 
Mastership, with a fixed resolution to 
sacrifice himself to work the destruction 
of the Order. The poem commences 
with his election as master. A myste~ 
rious lady soon makes her appearance, 
who turns out to be the Princess Aldona, 
who has tracked her husband; and some 
of the finest scenes in the poem are the 
interviews in which they recall their past 
loves, and animate each other in the thirst 
for vengeance. That vengeance is carried 
out by wasting the forces of the Order in 
useless and disastrous expeditions, till the 
knights suspect their Grand Master’s de- 
sign, and devote him to death in their 
secret tribunal. The poem concludes with 
his destruction on the same evening that 
Aldona expires. 

In the preface to Wallenrod, Mickiewicz 
states that he chose the subject because it 
belonged entirely to the past, and could 
have no relation to the interests or pas- 
sions of our own times, Strange to say, 
this declaration appears to have deceived 
the Russian government. The book was 
published at St. Petersburgh, with the 
approbation of the censorship. It had a 
great success ; two translations of it were 
published in Russian, Mickiewicz became 
more than ever the “lion of the saloons,’”’ 
and the Emperor Nicholas is said to have 
sent to compliment him on his new poem. 
There was some talk of appointing him to 
a post in the Russian embassy at Turin or 
at Rio Janeiro; but this he avoided, and 
only asked for permission to travel, which 
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was granted to him at the intercession of 
Zhukovsky, the Russian poet, the tutor of 
the present Emperor Alexander. The 
only restriction which was placed upon 
him was, that he was not to visit his native 
country. In that country his Wallenrod 
was looked on from the first moment in 
its true light, as a patriotic manifesto, and 
was prohibited by the censorships of War- 
saw and Wilna. It is astonishing that it 
could ever have escaped the observation 
of the most obtuse, that the Knights and 
Pagans of the poem are as transparently 
the Russians and Poles of our own time, 
as the Guebers and Mussulmans of Moore’s 
“ Fire-Worshippers’’ are the parties of 
modern Ireland. 

In passing through Germany, Mickie- 
wicz had an interview with Goethe at 
Weimar; and at Rome he became inti- 
mate with Fenimore Cooper, the American 
novelist, who alludes to him in his tale of 
Home as Found. It was while he was at 
Rome that the poet learned the news of 
the insurrection at Warsaw in 1830; and, 
apparently after some hesitation, resolved 
to join his countrymen, but without the 
slightest hope of their success. He had 
arrived at Posen, on his way to Warsaw, 
when he learned that the cause was once 
more lost. He retired to Dresden ; and it 
was there that he composed another part 
of the Dziady. 

Tn this very remarkable production the 
author, still adopting a dramatic form, 
openly takes himself as his hero. Gus- 
tavus is the name assigned to the love-sick 
youth in the earlier portion of the Dziady. 
Conrad is the name now assumed by the 
poet to denote the change which has taken 
place in his thoughts, which are hence- 
forth, like those of Conrad Wallenrod, to 
be entirely devoted to the destruction of 
the enemies of his country. The patriot 
prisoners confined at Wilna are introduced 
as interlocutors in relating their wrongs 
and their sufferings; and, at length, the 
poet Conrad bursts into a long and im- 
passioned lyric, which is undoubtedly one 
of the most highly worked of all Mickie- 
wicz's productions. It is a fervent arraign- 
ment of divine justice for indifference to 
the prevalence of evil and to the wrongs 
of Poland. In every point of view it is 
a psychological curiosity, the more so that 
at the time of publishing it the author pro- 
fessed himself a fervent Roman Catholic. 

The new part of the Dziady was pub- 
lished in 1832, at Paris, where a | eautiful 
edition of Mickiewicz’s poems had been 
printed in 1828 at the expense of the 
Countess Ostrowska, a Lithunian lady, 
who presented all the profits to the author. 

In 1834 appeared at the same city his 
last long poem, Pan Tadeusz, or Sir Thad- 
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deus, by many considered his finest work. 
It is a versified novel, full of pictures of 
Lithuanian life and manners, drawn with 
a liveliness and minuteness which charm 
the foreigner, and with a fidelity which is 
attested by every native. 

From about this time Mickiewicz’s 
career was no longer an ascending one. 
In 1834 he was married at Paris to Celina 
Szymanowska, a Polish lady, the daughter 
of Madame Szymanowska, a celebrated 
pianist, who had set some of his early 
poetry to music. His wife was subject to 
ill-health; she was cured, or supposed 
to be cured, by means of mesmerism by 
Towianski, a Polish religious fanatic or 
charlatan then at Paris. From that period 
Mickiewicz became wrapped up in the 
system promulgated by this fanatic. In 
the year 1841 we find by the diary of 
Klementyna Hoffmanowa (the Polish Miss 
Edgeworth) that Towianski was giving out 
that he had conversations with the Virgin 
Mary, which were made known through 
Mickiewicz as a medium. Long before 
this, in 1832, in a prose work entitled 
The Polish Pilgrimage, which was trans- 
lated into French by Montalembert, and 
into English by Lach Szyrma, Mickiewicz 
had avowed himself an ardent Roman 
Catholic, but in a peculiar fashion, pro- 
testing against the Pope for net denounc- 
ing the Russian emperor. His aberrations 
afterwards became more singular. In 
1840 the French government established a 
professorship of the Sclavonic languages 
and literature at the College of France, 
and Mickiewicz was made the first pro- 
fessor. The appointment was considered 
a peculiarly happy one; it turned out 
most disastrous. After some time the 
professor almost ceased to speak of Scla- 
vonic literature at all, and the theme of 
his lectures was ‘‘ The Worship of Napo- 
leon,’’ which he preposed as a necessary 
supplement to Christianity, and the “ Mes- 
siahship’’ of some Pole whom he did not 
name. At length in 1844 at the conclu- 
sion of service in Notre Dame, it is said 
that Towianski came forward, backed by 
Mickiewicz, to announce himself as ‘‘ The 
Messiah,’’ and was in consequence ordered 
to leave Paris. Certain it is that in that 
year, with the approbation of Mickiewicz’s 
warmest friends, the French government 
put a peremptory stop to his lectures. He 
still, however, continued to hold the no- 
minal professorship till 1851, when he was 
appointed by the Prince-President, who 
was probably conciliated by his opinions 
on the ‘‘ worship of Napoleon,’’ to the 
post of Sub-Librarian at the Arsenal. 
After the commencement of the war with 
Russia he headed a deputation of Poles, 
who presented an address to the French 





emperor, and by him a few months ago 
he was sent on a mission to the East. He 
died at Constantinople on the 27th of 
November, and his remains, removed to 
France, were interred on the 14th January 
at the cemetery of Montmorency, near 
Paris. 

The place of Mickiewicz is still at the 
summit of the literature of Poland. His 
romantic legends of ancient Lithuanian 
history, his gay and good-humoured pic- 
tures of modern Lithuanian life, his im- 
passioned and thrilling outpourings on his 
own sad experience, are all proofs of a ge- 
nius as high as it was versatile. —Abridged 
Jrom the Atheneum. 

Mickiewicz has left in Paris six children, 
who have been deprived of their mother as 
well as their father during the past year, 
and for whose benefit a public subscrip- 
tion has been set on foot. 





Joun BrauaM, Esa. 

Feb. 17. Aged 82, John Braham, esq. 
the veteran vocalist. 

This favourite of three generations was 
born in London in 1774. By descent he 
was a German Jew; was left an orphan; 
it is said that in his boyhood he sold pen- 
cils in the public streets. However, he 
was still very young when he became the 
pupil of Leoni, an Italian singer of cele- 
brity ; and his first appearance in public 
took place nearly seventy years ago, on an 
occasion of which the following is a record : 

“For the benefit of Mr. Leoni, at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on Sa- 
turday April 21, 1787, will be performed 
the Comic Opera called The Duenna: 
Ferdinand, Mr. Johnstone; Isaac, Mr. 
Quick ; Don Jerome, Mr. Edwin; Antonio, 
Mr. Davies; Lopez, Mr. Wewitzer; Carlos, 
Mr. Leoni; The Duenna, Mrs. Wilson ; 
Louisa, Mrs. Martyr; and Clara, Mrs. 
Billington. At the end of Act I. ‘The 
Soldier tired of War’s Alarms,’ by Master 
Braham, being his first appearance on any 
stage.’’ And again, after the first act of 
the farce, he sang the favourite song of 
Ma chere Amie. At the opening of the 
Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square on 
the 20th June in the same year, ‘‘ Between 
the acts of the play, ‘The Soldier tired 
with War’s Alarms’ was sung with great 
success by a little boy, Master Abram, 
the pupil of Leoni,’’ according to the 
Chronicle ; and another paper said, ‘‘ Yes- 
terday evening we were surprised by a 
Master Abraham, a young pupil of Mr. 
Leoni. He promises fair to attain per- 
fection ; possessing every requisite ne- 
cessary to form a capital singer.”’ 

When he lost his boyish voice his future 
prospects appeared doubtful,—Leoni, who 
had fallen into difficulties, about that time 
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leaving England ; but John Braham found 
a generous patron in Abraham Goldsmith, 
and became a professor of the piano. On 
his voice regaining its power he went to 
Bath, and there, in the year 1794, made 
his appearance at some concerts that took 
place under the direction of Rauzzini, who, 
appreciating his talent, gave him musical 
instruction for three years. In 1796 young 
Braham was engaged by Signor Storace 
for Drury-Lane Theatre, and his début 
(which was in an opera called Mahmoud) 
was so successful, that in the year fol- 
lowing he was engaged for the Italian 
Opera-house. Hoping, however, to achieve 
a reputation more permanent than could 
be obtained by any other course, he re- 
solved to visit Italy, and there to complete 
his musical education. Florence was the 
first city at which he appeared in public ; 
then he went to Milan, and afterwards to 
Genoa, at which latter place he studied 
composition under Isola—performing with 
another great English artist, Mrs. Billing- 
ton. 

Taking leave of Italy in consequence of 
numerous solicitations from his own coun- 
try, where the intelligence of his success 
had awakened a lively curiosity, he re- 
appeared at Covent Garden in 1801. This 
is the point from which may be dated that 
triumphant career during which he created 
a constant furore, the effect of which has 
lasted in some degree even to our own 
days. The opera in which he made his 
first appearance after his return was a work 
by Messrs. Mazzinghi and Reeve, entitled 
The Chains of the Heart. For a series of 
years, terminating in 1816, he sang at the 
King’s Theatre, in concert with Mesdames 
Billington, Foder, and Grassini. In 1809, 
having been engaged for the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, for fifteen nights (for the sum of 
2,000 guineas), he was so successful, that 
his performances were prolonged to thirty- 
six. When Weber composed his opera 
Oberon for the English stage, Braham was 
the original Sir Huon. 

At the commencement of the present 
century, a vocalist who was at the same 
time an accomplished musician was a rare 
personage ; and for many years Braham 
was without acompetitor. After his voice 
had lost its original power, he was suc- 
cessively engaged at several theatres on the 
mere strength of a reputation which seemed 
immortal ; and his proficiency in singing 
Handel’s works was universally acknow- 
ledged when his career as a popular vo- 
calist had reached its termination. 

Of his capabilities, it was said that from 
the simplicity of ‘‘ There was a Jolly 
Miller,” to the difficulties of ‘‘ Amid a 
thousand racking Woes,’’ he had no equal. 
His compass extended to about nineteen 
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notes ; and his falsetto, from D to A, was 
so entirely within his control, that it was 
hardly possible to distinguish where his 
natural voice began and ended. 

But, after all, the unbounded popularity 
which Braham so long enjoyed was derived 
not so much from his scientific skill as 
from the fact that he expressed, in his 
well-known songs, with wonderful force 
and fire, the national feelings of his time. 

While his triumphs as a vocalist were 
without precedent, Mr. Braham was also 
successful as a composer. Not only did 
he write several of the most popular songs, 
but he composed a tolerably long list of 
entire operas. Of these the most cele- 
brated were perhaps The Cabinet and The 
Devil’s Bridge, relics of which will be 
found in every old-fashioned music-book. 

The only vocation which Braham at- 
tempted without success was that of ma- 
nager. The St. James’s Theatre, which 
he built as an opera-house, and which was 
first opened in 1836, never fully answered 
the purpose for which it was first intended. 
He also leased the Colosseum in the Re- 
gent’s Park, which proved an equally un- 
successful speculation. 

In private life Mr. Braham was gene- 
rally respected. He moved in good so- 
ciety ; and among his acquaintance his 
fame as a man of extensive information, 
and as a humorous retailer of anecdotes, 
was scarcely inferior to his reputation as a 
vocalist. The large fortune which his 
genius and energy had once gained was 
lost. by unfortunate speculation ; but his 
declining years have been passed in the 
most cheerful comfort, secured to him by 
the care of his daughter, Lady Walde- 
grave. She married, first, John James 
Henry Waldegrave, esq.; secondly in 1840 
George Edward, seventh Earl of Walde- 
grave; and thirdly, in 1847, George Gran- 
ville Vernon Harcourt, esq. eldest son of 
the late Archbishop of York. Three of 
Mr. Braham’s sons have adopted his own 
profession. Their mother was Miss Bolton, 
of Ardwick near Manchester, to whom he 
was married in 1816. He had previously 
lived for some years with the daughter of 
his old master, Anna Selina Storace, who 
accompanied him to Italy, and by that lady 
he had a son, who became a minister of 
the Church of England, to which Braham 
himself had conformed. 


Mr Morais Barnett. 

March 18. At Montreal, Mr. Morris 
Barnett, comedian. 

As a delineator of French character he 
obtained a celebrity in which, save by Mr. 
Wigan, he was completely unrivaled, and 
it is not too much to say that he was the 
only English actor who ever achieved a 
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solid success at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The attempt of the late Mr. Braham to 
make that establishment a permanent home 
for opera proved a manifest failure, but a 
temporary gleam of light was cast upon 
the effort by the production of Monsieur 
Jacques, which Mr. Barnett had himself 
adapted from the French, and in which he 
played the principal character. Monsieur 
Jacques, in fact, became a town-talk, and 
Mr. Barnett, as the old musician, clad in 
all the trappings of poverty, was one of 
the most familiar figures in the mind of 
the Londoner. At several other establish- 
ments Mr. Barnett has been a leading 
actor, and he was a member of Mr. Ma- 
cready’s company at Drury-lane. In the 
year 1854, he went through a series of 
farewell performances at the Adelphi, and 
played in succession all his principal 
characters. Shortly afterwards he de- 
parted for America, in the hope that his 
talents, being of a kind by no means 
familiar to our Republican cousins, might 
prove sufficiently attractive to enable him 
to retire from his professional duties. A 
severe illness unfortunately prevented the 
realization of his hopes, though the few 
performances he was able to give afforded 
general satisfaction. From the United 
States he proceeded to Canada, where his 
death ensued after a lingering illness of 
many months. 

Mr. Barnett was known not only as an 
esteemed member of the histrionic pro- 
fession, but also as a dramatic author and 
a writer for the periodical press. ‘‘ The 
Serious Family,” which he built upon Le 
Mari a la Campagne, was one of the most. 
successful adaptations ever produced upon 
the stage, and is still a piéce de repertoire 
wherever Mr. Webster is manager. » 


Epwarp Woo.mer, Esa. 

March 7. At Exeter, aged 66, Edward 
Woolmer, esq. an alderman and magis- 
trate of that city, for more than forty years 
proprietor of the Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette. 

Mr. Woolmer was for many years a 
member of the corporation of Exeter. 
In 1830 he was Receiver, during the 
mayoralty of Paul Measor; in the following 
year he was elected Sheriff; shortly after 
Alderman, and in 1833 he was the last 
Mayor but one under the old regime. In 
1844 he was again mayor; having been 
placed upon the commission of the peace, 
he faithfully discharged that onerous office; 
he was also a member of the corporation 
of the Poor, one of the Board of Improve- 
ment Commissioners, and took part in 
nearly all the public institutions and cha- 
rities of Exeter. 

In the conduct of his paper he was ju- 
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dicious, conscientious, and conciliatory ; 

in private life kind, affable, and courteous. 
The Exeter Gazette will be carried on 

for the benefit of his widow and family. 


Mr. JosepH Haypn. 

Jan. 17. In Crawley-street, Oakley- 
square, Mr. Joseph Haydn, late of Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Haydn was the compiler of— 

The Dictionary of Dates, and Universal 
Reference, relating to all Ages and Nations. 
8vo. 1841. This work has passed through 
eight editions. 

The Book of Dignities, containing Rolls 
of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mi- 
litary, Naval, and Municipal; together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, the Peer- 
age of England and of Great Britain, &c. 
1851. 8vo. This is a useful volume; 
but not so useful as it ought to have been. 
It professed to be ‘‘ Beatson’s Political 
Index Modernised ;’’ but, unfortunately, 
it was modernised by abridgment as well 
as expansion. It contains lists of ancient 
sovereigns, peers, &c., which are to be 
found in scores of books, but it omits the 
succession of many of the most important 
officers of the government and court of 
this country, which, if corrected and com- 
pleted on the plan laid out, but imper- 
fectly executed, by Beatson, would be in- 
valuable to the historian and biographer. 

Mr. Haydn also edited the last impres- 
sion of Lewis’s Topographical Dictionaries. 

Mr. Haydn had been afflicted with se- 
vere illness for many months. Very shortly 
before his death a pension of 25/. was as- 
signed to him, from her Majesty’s privy- 
purse. The smallness of this allowance had 
been very generally noticed by the news- 
papers ; but it was not then publicly known 
that Lord Palmerston had drawn more li- 
berally on his private than on the public 
bounty, and by the gift of 100/. had enabled 
Mrs. Haydn to set up a stationer’s shop. 
She is left with two sons, of twelve and 
eight years of age ; and the pension of 25/. 
is continued to her. 


Tue KING OF THE GIPSIES. 
Lately. At Norwood, aged 62, Samuel 
Cooper, well known in almost all parts of 
the country as the King or chief of the 
Gipsies, being the last of the eleven sons 
of the late King, who enjoyed a very unen- 
viable notoriety, especially in the county 


of Surrey. The deceased was married 
twice, and the second wife, who died 
some time back, was, it is understood, the 
widow of one of Cooper’s brothers, who 
was killed by another brother. From the 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest 
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held on the body of the deceased, it ap- 
peared that the family of the Coopers had 
been located at Norwood for many years 
on a small piece of land, where they lived 
in tents and carts; and they never pro- 
ceeded on any of their wanderings without 
leaving one of their children, or a horse 
or dog, to hold possession of the land, 
which they claimed as their freehold. The 
land, however, was required for the Crystal 
Palace Railway, and only latterly some 
arrangement had been come to by the 
company with the family. The deceased 
died suddenly on the roof of his house, to 
which he had ascended with two of his 
sons to extinguish a fire in the chimney. 
He had for several days before his death 
complained of a great difficulty of breath- 
ing and palpitation of the heart, for which 
he had received medical assistance. A 
verdict to the effect that he died from 
natural causes was returned by the jury. 
The inquiry caused a great deal of interest 
amongst all classes of the inhabitants of 
Norwood and vicinity, Cooper being well 
known as claiming the title, and recog- 
nised by his own tribe as the King of the 
Gipsies of England. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 25, At Adelaide, S. Australia, aged 24» 
the Rev. Samuel B. Levin, Curate of St. John’s» 
Adelaide, fourth son of James H. Levin, esq. of 
Hackney. 

Dec. 30. At the Bank House, Longnor, Shrop- 
shire, aged 59, the Rev. Waties Corbett, Chancellor 
and Canon of Hereford, Rector of Acton Scott, and 
Perp. Curate of Lea Botwood, and Longnor, Salop, 
and an acting magistrate for Shropshire. He was 
the youngest son of Joseph Plymley (afterwards 
Corbett), Archdeacon of Salop, in the diocese of 
Hereford, by his second wife Matty, third daughter 
of Dansey Dansey, esq. of Brinsop, in the county 
of Hereford. He was of Trinity —— ne, 
where he graduated B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824 

Jan. 5. At Chester, the Rev. William Henry 'Y 
Massie, Rector of St. Mary’s (1847), and Minor 
Canon ‘of the cathedral in that city (1850). He 
was the fourth son of the Rev. Richard Massie, of 
Coddington in that county (who died April 16, 
1854), by Hester-Lee, eldest daughter of Edward 
Townshend, esq. of Wincham. Mr. Massie was an 
active member of the Cheshire Archeological So- 
ciety, and author of several valuable papers pub- 
lished in its Transactions. At the meeting last 
year of the Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at Shrewsbury, he was one of a 
deputation commissioned to invite that body to 
arrange a meeting at Chester. He was an amiable 
as well as intelligent man, and his loss is much 
regretted. 

Jan. 22, Aged 49, the Rev. John Branch, for 
many years agent of the London City Mission. 
He has left a widow and three daughters, for 
whose future support a fund is now being raised 
by subscription. 

Feb. 5. At Glympton, Oxfordshire, aged 84, the 

Rev. Thomas Nucella, Rector of that parish (1818). 
He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, 
M.A. 1812. 

Feb.8. At Bath, aged 26, the Rev. George Ro- 
bert Baker, B.A. Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford 
(on the Hertfordshire foundation). He was the 
second son of Colonel George Baker. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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quay, aged 51, the Rev. William Fox 
ig ‘chaplain to the County Gaol, Leicester. 
eb. 11. At Farnby, Bucks, aged 31, the Rev. 
Walter James Armitage, of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1846. 

Feb. 13. At Chapel House, Egham, Surrey, 
aged 54, the Rev. George Adolphus Hopkins, M.A. 
for 28 years Curate of Wyrardisbury, Bucks, and 
21 years Chaplain and Master of the Stroode 
Charity School, Egham, also Chaplain to the 
Windsor union workhouse. 

Feb. 14. At Redmire, Wensleydale, aged 94, 
the Rev. John Calvert, Perp. Curate of Bolton- 
with-Redmire (1807), and Vicar of Foston-on-the- 
Wolds (1804). He was of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791. 

At Albury Heath, near Guildford, aged 74, the 
Rev. Pierre Méjanel. 

Feb. 15. At Bournemouth, the Rev. Benjamin 
Barton, Curate of Westbury, Wilts. 

Feb. 17. At Priory Gate, the Rev. John Ellison 
Bates, Perp. Curate of Christ church, Hougham, 
in Dover (1844); late Student of Christ church 
Oxford, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1833. He was licen 
to the perp. curacy of Christ church, Litherland, 
co. Lanc. in Jan. 1842. 

At Calcot Park, Berks, the Rev. Joseph George 
Cook, of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810. 

Feb. 19. At Heathfield, Som. aged 67, the Rev. 
Thomas Merson Cornish, B.A. Rector of that parish 
(1841), and Perp. Curate of Fitzhead (1834). 

Feb. 20. At Rokeby rectory, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Parker Bowness, Fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1840, M .A, 1847. 

At Newmarket, Cambridgeshire, i in his 42d year, 
the Rev. Robert Robinson, Rector of St. Mary’s, in 
that town. He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
John Robinson, of Bongate Mill, Appleby. In 
1839 he went out to Jamaica as a missionary, sent 
by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and was ordained by the late bishop to the 
chapelry of Above Rocks. He afterwards became 
the Archdeacon’s curate at the cathedral church 
of Kingston, and at the same time Domestic Chap- 
lain and Private Secretary to the Bishop, and Re- 
gistrar of the diocese, which offices he discharged 
with great efficiency. His health being much im- 
paired he returned to England in 1849, and in 
1851 he effected an exchange for the rectory of 
St. Mary’s Newmarket. He has left six children, 
who (their mother and another child having died 
about eighteen months ago) are orphans, and en- 
tirely unprovided for. <A public subscription has 
been opened for their benefit. 

Feb. 28. At Little Gransden, Camb. the Rev. 
Frederic Norris, Rector of that parish (1831), and 
Vicar of Dunham, Notts (18..). He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833. 

Feb. 29. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, aged 49, 
the Ven. Thomas Finch Hobday Bridge, Archdea- 
con of Newfoundland and Labrador, Rector of St. 
John’s, and Garrison Chaplain. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1840. He was 

d Arch of Newfoundland i in 1850. 





“At Weymouth, aged 61, the Rev. Ralph Lyon, 
D.D., Rector of Bishop’s Caundle ( 1841), and Vicar 
of Haydon, Dorset (1845). He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1820, as 5th Wrangler, M.A. 
1823, D.D. 1836. From 1823 to 1845 he was Head 
Master of the King’s School at Sherborne, and 
during his mastership that school numbered more 
pupils than at any former period, and the honour- 
able career of many of his scholars reflected great 
credit on his zeal and ability. On his retirement 
from the school in 1846 a silver inkstand was pre- 
sented to him by the Dean of Salisbury, Sir W.C. 
Medlycott, and other gentlemen, in token of their 
regard and esteem. He was presented by Earl 
Digby to the rectory of Caundle, whither his body 
was conveyed for interment. His portrait by 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1842. 

Lately. At Over Stowey, Som. the Rev. William 
Beadon Buller, Vicar of Over Stowey (1820), and 
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of Middlezoy (1822). He was of St. John’s ee 
Cambridge, B.A. 1818, as 9th Senior Optime, M 
1821. 

At Glasgow, the Rev. Charles F. Smith, M.A. 
officiating Minister of Christchurch. In preaching 
on Sunday morning he told his congregation that 
it was the last time he should address them. He 
came, however, again in the afternoon, but in so 
excited a state that he was taken home. The next 
morning he was found hanging in his bedroom. 

March 3. At Northiam, Sussex, aged 47, the 
Rev. William Edward Lord, D.D., Rector of that 
parish and Rural Dean. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1832, and was instituted to Nor- 
thiam, which was in his own patronage, in 1836, 
He married Feb. 6, 1838, Elizabeth P. widow of 
Charles Fyfe, M.D. of Edinburgh. 

March 4. At Spilsby, Linc. aged 67, the Rev. 
Tsaae Russell, Vicar of Stickford, Chaplain of the 
Gaol, and Master of the Grammar School at 
Spilsby. He was collated to the vicarage of Stick- 
ford by the Bishop of Lincoln in 1845. 

March8. At Great Alne, Worc. the Rev. Philip 
Rufford, Rector of Thorne Coffin, Som. (1852). 

March 13. At Plymouth, aged 36, the Rev. 
Fortescue Wells, Chaplain R.N. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1841. 

March 14. At Redmarshall, Durham, aged 59, 
the Rev. Thomas Austin, Rector of that parish. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, 
In April 1836, when Curate of Haughton-le- 
Skerne, he received from the parishioners a silver 
salver of the value of 60 guineas: and he remained 
at that place until collated by the Bishop of Dur- 
ham to the rectory of Redmarshall in 1845. 

March \6. At Peel, Isle of Man, aged 49, the 
Rev. Edward Qualtrough, for several years Master 
of the Grammar School. 

March 17. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 40, the 
Rev. W. N. Ashby, senior Curate at Christchurch 
in that place. His ministry commenced in Ja- 
maica ; returning from ill health, he became the 
fellow-labourer of the Rev. Capel Molyneux at the 
Lock Chapel, and afterwards had the sole charge 
of the populous district of St. Paul’s Camden-town. 

March 20. At Edgbaston, aged 51, the Rev. 

e Davenport, Perp. Curate of St. Jude’ s, Bir- 
mingham (1847). He was the son of Mr. James 
Davenport, who died on the following day, at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, aged 80. 

March 24. At Bishopswearmouth, aged 32, the 
Rey. John Carwell, B.A. He was of New Inn hall, 
Oxford, BA. 1847. 

At Ross, Fort William, co. Inverness, the Rev. 
Alexander McLennan, the (episcopal) Incumbent 
of that church. 

March 26. At Parkham, Devon, aged 54, the 
Rev. Francis Wolferstan Thomas, Rector of that 
parish (1846), leaving seven children. 

March 27. At Taunton, Somerset, aged 53, the 
Rev. H. Cooke, formerly of Combe, co. Down. 

March 30. At Lancaster, aged 50, the Rey. 
Colin Campbell, Perp. Curate of St. Thomas, Lan- 
caster (1848). He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832. He was some time 
Lecturer of Newport, Shropshire, from whence he 
removed to the curacy of St. Paul’s, Birmingham, 
in June 1839. 

March 31. AtiItchen parsonage, Southampton, 
the Rev. William Lewis Davies, Perp. Curate of 
Jesus chapel, Southampton (1847) ; late Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. He was sometime 
Principal of Elizabeth college, Guernsey, which 
situation he resigned at Midsummer 1846. 

1. The Rev. Edward Robert Earle, Rector 
of Wardley with Belton, Rutland. He was of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A, 
1825, and was presented to his living by the 
Queen in 1839. In 1839 he married Mary, daugh- 
ter of S. Potts, esq. 

At Little Brickhill, Bucks, in his 80th year, the 
a oe Jones, Perp. Curate of that place 
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At Wootton under Wood, Bucks, aged 36, the 
Rey. Alfred Robarts, Perp. Curate of that parish 
(1852). He was the only son of Dr. Robarts, of 
Burnham, Bucks. He was of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1844. 

At Knockany, co. Limerick, aged 55, the Rev. 
John de Courcy O'Grady, Vicar of Aney, in the 
diocese of Emly. 

Aged 74, the Rev. George Wyatt, Rector of 
Burgh Wallis, Yorkshire (1823). He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1819. He pub- 
lished in 1830 A Letter to Godfrey Higgins, esq. in 
answer to certain parts of his “ Apology for the 
Life and Character of Mahomed.” 

April 4, Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Fisher, M.A. 
Rector of Luccombe, Somerset (1839). 

Aged 60, the Rev. Edward Beauchamp St. John, 
Rector of Ideford, Devon (1844). He was of St. 
Alban hall, Oxford, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829. He 
was the eldest son of the late Hon. Geo St. 
John, Colonel of the 73d Highlanders (son of John 
llth Lord St. John), who was drowned with his 
wife and four children on his passage from Bom- 
bay in 1804, by Lavinia, daughter of Wm. B. Wol- 
stenholme, esq. He married first in 1820, Jane, 
second daughter of James Slade, esq. and secondly, 
in 1844, Mary, third daughter of the late Robert 
Lovell Gwatkin, esq. By the former lady he had 
two sons, Henry-Beauchamp-Trefusis, Lieut. in 
the Madras army, who died in 1845; St.-Andrew, 
Lieut. R. Eng. who died on the 2Ist Sept. 1854; 
and five daughters: 1. Lavinia-Barbara, married 
to Lieut. J. J. Winne, R.M.; 2. Laura; 3. Jane, 
married to Samuel Arthur Walker, esq.; 4. Eliza; 
and 5. Matilda, married to Capt. Edwin L. Scott, 
Bombay N. Inf. 

April 6. While on a visit to the rectory of Forn- 
cet St. Peter’s, Norfolk, aged 53, the Rev. Philip 
Alpe, Perp. Curate of the chapel of ease, Boston 
(1849). He was the second son of the late Colonel 
Hamond Alpe, of Hardingham, Norfolk ; and was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1825, 
M.A. 1828. 

April 9. At,the rectory, Sirfton, Salop, aged 
77, the Rev. William Johnstone, Rector of Cul- 
mington, co. Salop. He was the eldest son of 
Charles Johnstone, esq. and head of a branch of 
the family of the Earls of Annandale. He was in- 
stituted to his living, which was in his own pa- 
tronage, in 1814. 

April 10. At Alvaston-field, near Derby, aged 
83, the Rev. William Cantrell, Perp. Curate of 
Thrumpton, Notts. (1811). He was of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, as .2nd Junior 
Optime. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 21. At Wellington, New Zealand, Francis- 
Robert-Estoteville, seventh son of the late Sir 
Gray Skipwith, Bart. 

Sept.22. Av Auckland, New Zealand, aged 26, 
William-Louis, second son of the late Frederick 
W. Storry, esq. proctor. 

Nov. 3. At Swan River, W. Australia, acci- 
dentally drowned, William Hinton Campbell, eld- 
est son of Major’ Campbell, of Queen’s-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

Nov. 12. At Heidelberg, Melbourne, aged 36, 
Henry Budd, esq. surgeon, second son of the late 
Rey. Henry Budd, M.A. Rector of White Rooth- 
ing, Essex. 

Nov. 15. At Brighton, near Melbourne, Thomas 
Augustus Cargill, esq. formerly of Jamaica, second 
surviving son of Capt. Cargill, Superintendent of 
the Province of Otago, New Zealand. 

Nov. 24. At Hobart Town, Tasmania, of which 
city he was one of the representatives in the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the colony, "hes Perry, 
esq. formerly of Churchill, Somerse 

Dec, 2, At Auckland, Mr. William Nicol, eldest 
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son of the late Rev. James Nicol, minister of 
Leslie, Fifeshire. 

Dec. 4. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, aged 29, Wil- 
liam Augustus Mackworth, esq. second son of the 
late Herbert Mackworth, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Basseim, Burmah, by accidentally 
falling into the river from the ship Samarang, 
aged 17, Arthur, son of Richard Parry, esq. M.D. 
Abbey-place, St. John’s-wood. 

Dec.15. At Hobart Town, aged 23, George 
Henry Gardiner, medical student, King’s college, 
a third son of Mr. Joel Gardiner, Cathay, 

risto 


Dec. 24. Atsea,on his passage home, Lieut.- 
Col. Frederick Coventry, 6th Bengal Light Cav. 

Jan, 4. At Hong Kong, aged 2, Andrew-Bran- 
dram, second son of George Smith, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Victoria. 

Jan. 16. At Moulmein,aged 26, Eleanor-Sarah, 
wife of James Findlay, esq. third dau. of the late 
Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford. 

Jan. 26, At Candy, Ceylon, aged 68, Margaret, 
widow of Major Garvock, Assistant Adj.-Gen. at 
the Horse Guards. 

Jan, 31. At the Missionary Station, Bollobpore, 
aged 41, Charlotte-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J.G. Lincke, and dau. of the late Lewis Betts, 
esq. of Calcutta. 

Feb. 6. At Florence, aged 34, Henry Dunn, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Birmingham, aged 67, John Biddle, 
esq. one of the aldermen of Wotton-under-Edge. 

Feb. 10. At Vere, Jamaica, aged 32, John 
Francis Mackenzie, esq. youngest son of the late 
Arthur Mackenzie, esq. of Clarendon, Jamaica. 

Feb. 11. At Basseterre, St. Kitts, aged 36, 
Charles Cunningham Jones, esq.; also, Feb. 8, of 
fever, aged 7, Mary-Wilhelmina, his eldest child, 
and Feb. 17, aged 5, Arthur Cunningham, his 
son. In the short space of two months, father, 
mother, and two children have died, leaving two 
still younger children, orphans. 

Feb. 13, At Ashfield, near Goderich, the relict of 
the Rey. Prof. Robt. Murray, of Queen’s college, 
Toronto. 

Feb. 21. Aged 59, W. Attwood, esq. Simpson 
Wharf and Staple Hall, Fenny Stratford. 

Feb, 23. At St. Petersburgh, aged 85, Sophia, 
relict of Chas. Baird, esq. 

At Funchal, Madeira, James Maitland Balfour, 
esq. of Whittinghame, N. B. 

Feb. 24. At Pau, Frances, wife of David Pringle, 
esq. E.1.C.S. 

At Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood, Thomas 
Wethered, esq. Deputy Commissary-Gen. 

Feb. 25. At Newport Pagnel, aged 95, Mr. Jo- 
seph Neall. 

Aged 38, George Royds, esq. of Otterspool, 
Herts, killed by falling from a carriage, of which 
the horses were running away. 

Feb, 26. At Date-hill, Antigua, the residence 
of her son the Rev. A. F. M. Berkeley, Rector of 
St. George’s parish in the island, aged 63, Mrs. 
Berkeley, relict of John Berkeley, of Grenada. 

Feb. 27. Aged 87, James Fryer, esq. of Bewdley. 

At Wilcroft, near Hereford, aged 68, William 
James, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 76, Mrs. Martha Lewis. 

Feb. 28. At Winslow, Bucks, aged 78, John 
Cowley, esq. M.R.C.S.E. > 

Aged 55, Robert M‘Glew, esq. of Clapham-rise, 
and Basinghall-st. 

Aged 47, Alfred Pearson, esq. of Addlestone, 
Chertsey. 

At Clifton, aged 78, James Ramsey, esq. M.D. 
of Amersham, Bucks. 

At Sebastopol, aged 27, brevet Major George 
Ranken, Royal Engineers, killed by an accidental 
explosion at the destruction of the Karabelnaia 
barracks. Ile conducted the assaulting party on 
the Redan on the memorable 8th of September, 
and obtaining his company on the 25th of the 
same month, was raised to the brevet rank of 
Major for his conduct on that occasion. 

Feb. 29. At Simpheropol, aged 26, Alexander, 
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youngest son of Sir Archd. Wm. Crichton, phy- 
sician to H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia. 

At Trinity college, Oxford, 22, John, only 
son of the Rev. John Davis, of Oakhill, Somerset. 

In Manchester-st. London, Wm. Henry Dease, 
esq. of Rath House, Queen’s County. 

Aged 69, Charlotte Hopewell, of Seymour-ter- 
race, West Brompton, relict of Benjamin Toney 
Hopewell, of George-st. Portman-sq. 

In Ebury-st. Pimlico, aged 47, George Larkin, 
esq. and of Thorne-green, Surrey. 

Aged 80, Capt. Henry Lawson, of Fortess-ter- 
race, Kentish Town. 

March. At the residence of his father, at 
Budleigh Salterton, aged 28, Edward P. Beverley, 
esq. of Margate. 

At Oakwood, Beckenham, Kent, aged 66, James 
Wm. Ogle, esq. 

In Camp before Sebastopol, aged 26, Capt. 
Henry Whichcote Turner, Ist Royal Regt. son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Charles Turner, Col. 19th Regt. 

March 3. At Clifton, Lucy, youngest dau. of 
Rev. Newdigate Poyntz, late Rector of Tormar- 
ton, Glouc, 

Eliza-Victoria, wife of E. G. Crooke, M.D. of 
Chorley, Lanc. fourth dau. of the late A. C. Rea, 
esq. R.M. of Lynden, Sussex, and Blackheath-park. 

March 5, At Norwich, aged 71, Lewis Evans, 
M.D. Physician to the Forces, and a Peninsular 
medallist of eight clasps. 

Aged 81, Richard Worthington Roberts, late 
surgeon-gen. R.A. youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Roberts, Archdeacon of Merioneth. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, General George 
Wright, Colonel Commandant of the Royal En- 
gineers. He obtained his commission as Second 
Lieut. in 1796 ; was in the West Indies from 1800 
to 1805, and shared in the capture of St. Lucie and 
Tobago. He also served in North America and 
Canada, and was Dep. Quartermaster-gen. in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. He became a Major- 
General in 1837. He volunteered his services to 
Ceylon during the rebellion in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces ; and paid an official visit to the Court of 
Persia. He was appcinted Colonel Commandant 
of Royal Engineers 1851; and attained the full 
rank of General in 1854, 

March 7. At Cheshunt, Eliza, wife of John 
Beaumont, esq. surgeon, third dau. of the late 
William Clarke, esq. of East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

At Ardres en Calais, William Hanna, esq. late 
quartermaster half-pay 4th Foot. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Sculthorp, dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Cleeve, of Dunchurch, Warw. mother of 
the Rev. C. F. Sculthorp, of Beoley Vicarage, Worc. 

March8. At Madeira, Frances, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Hanway Bigge, 
esq. of Little Benton. 

At Grimstone, Norfolk. Anna, wife of the Rev. 
A. Gilbert, dau. of the late John Hammond, esq. 
Ashley Hall, Camb. 

In Northampton, aged 59, Frances, wife of J. E. 
Ryland, esq. M.A. dau. of the late J. Baxton, esq. 

At Weston, near Bath, aged 78, Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Skinner, D.D. of 
Salisbury. 

At Cotherston, aged 47, Miss Waistell, dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Waistell, of Cleasby. 

March 9. At Finsbury-place, aged 41, Eliza, 
wife of Charles Asplin, esq. of East Tilbury place, 
Essex 


Ssex, 

March\0. At Rugby, Anna-Maria, wife of John 
Baron Howes, esq. 

March 11, Atthe Havannah, John Aitken, esq. 

In the Crimea, aged 19, Leonard John Seagram, 
Lieut. 17th Regt. son of John Seagram, esq. the 
Buries, near Warminster. 

At Woodlands, near Liverpool, Robert V. Traill, 
esq. second son of Professor Traill of Edinburgh. 

At Blandford, aged 80, Capt. Wasse. The de- 
ceased had been for many years a member of the 
corporation. 

At Dover, Thomas Knight Worthington, esq. 

March 12. At Lymington, Hants, aged 45, 
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Edward Glover, esq. formerly of H.M.’s 53d and 
59th Regts. and third son of the late Philip Glover, 
esq. of ford, Norfolk. 

At the residence of R. T. Latham, esq. aged 64, 
Charles Holdway, esq. of Woodhouse, near An- 
dover. 

At Dresden, Emilie, wife of E. Roeckel, esq. of 
Bath, née Comtesse de Mierzejewska. 

At St. Ednoder, aged 41, Maria, wife of the Rev. 
S. M. Walker, Vicar of that parish. 

March 13. At Southampton, aged 73, George 
Atherley, esq. of the firm of Atherley and Fall, 
bankers. Mr. Atherley was a descendant of one 
of the most ancient families in the town of South- 
ampton, and always engaged in the mercantile 
and banking business. He twice served the office 
of mayor of Southampton. He was universally 
esteemed in every relation of life. He has left a 
widow, two sons, and a daughter, all married. 
One son is a clergyman, the second is in the bank, 
and Captain Forrest, the husband of his daughter, 
is chief constable of Nottinghamshire, and now a 
candidate for the same office in Hampshire. The 
brother of the deceased, Mr. Arthur Atherley, 
was M.P. for Southampton in the first Reform 
Parliament. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, aged 78,John Cooper, esq. 

Of bronchitis, aged 65, Mr. Robert Cruikshank, 
artist, brother of George Cruikshank. 

In Upper Gloucester-st. Dorset-sq. Miss Mary 
Dicconson. 

At Syerscote Manor House, near Tamworth, 

aged 83, Joseph Erpe, esq. formerly of the Mythe, 
near Sheepy 

At St. Peter's, Thanet, aged 76, Susan, widow 
of James Fisher, esq. 

In Upper East Smithfield, aged 48, John Gowans, 
esq. Naval Instructor R.N. 

At Exmouth, aged 72, Ann-Sarah, widow of 
Henry Hakewill, esq. of Brunswick-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

At Clarges-st. aged 68, the Hon. George O’Cal- 
laghan, only brother of Viscount Lismore. 

At Liverpool, aged 56, James Peter Oldfield, esq. 

At Pomroy’s, Staplegrove, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late John Whitmash, esq. of Taunton. 

At Langlebury, Herts. Edmund Fearnley Whit- 
tingstall, esq. 

March i4. At Camesworth, aged 55, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Edward Drury Butts, Incumbent of 
Melplaish, Dorset. 

At Reading, aged 62, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Spedding Curwen, surviving her husband only 
two months and five days. 

Aged 55, Major Francis Charles Darke, 2d Bom- 
bay Rifles. 

At Southampton, aged 64, Louisa, wife of G. C. 
Oliver, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 60, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Porter, Bristol. 

Aged 70, William Robeson, esq. solicitor, Broms- 
grove, Wore. 

a a 57, Henry Rougemont, esq. of Kensing- 


mn. 

By precipitating himself from the whispering 
gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral into the nave, a 
distance of nearly 150 feet, Mr. Alexander Smart. 
He was educated at Christ’s hospital, and was for 
many years in business in South Audley-st. as a 
clock and watchmaker; but reverses in trade 
brought on aberration of intellect ; and this was 
the second attempt he had made upon his life. 
His father was in the service of a nobleman of high 
rank, by whose influence he was appointed one of 
the poor knights of Windsor. 

At Penshurst, aged 78, Ann, widow of the Rey. 
Richard Yates, D.D. of Chelsea Hospital, and Rec- 
tor of Ashen, Essex. She was the only daughter 
of Patrick Telfer, esq. of Gower-st. and was mar- 
ried to Dr. Yates in 1810. 

March 15, At Woodford, Miss Mary Coles, dau. 
of the late E. Coles, esq. formerly of London. 

In London, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Maximilian 
Geneste, of West Cowes. 


At Barnet, aged 65, John Humphrys, esq. son 
of the late Rev. John Humphrys, LL.D. 

At Brest, aged 67, Madame Kergrist, dau. of the 
late Thomas Kirkland, esq. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At Toronto, Canada, aged 51, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Schreiber, third dau. "of the late 
Adm. Bingham, of Grove House, Lymington. 

March 16. At Marlborough, aged 76, Miss 
Beezley. 

At South Shields, aged 36, Maria-Eleanora, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Daniel Crosthwaite, B.D. of 
Houghton-le-Spring, and niece of R. W. Swin- 
burne, esq. of South Shields. 

At Kingswinford, aged 72, Robert Dudley, esq. 

At the residence of W. Hemsley, esq. R.N. aged 
78, Elizabeth, relict of Francis Eginton, esq. Capt. 
Warwickshire Militia; late of Meertown House, 
Shropshire, where she resided upwards of twenty 
years. 

At Hastings, aged 37, Elizabeth-Legg, wife of 
the Rey. C. B. Holder, and dau. of the late Rev. 
William Chapman, of Greenwich. 

At Wootton rectory, Oxfordshire, aged 47, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. William Blackstone Lee. 
She was the youngest dau. of Charles Thomson, 
esq. Master in Chancery, and was married in 1836. 

In Edinburgh, the Hon. Augusta-Anne Macken- 
zie, fifth dau. of the late Francis Lord Seaforth. 

At Northampton, aged 27,William-Henry Mavor, 
B.A. Worcester college, Oxford, son of the late 
Rey. Dr. William Mavor, Rector of Bladon-cum- 
Woodstock. 

At Camberwell, aged 65, Catherine-Margaret, 
widow of Lewis Charles Miles, esq. of Epping. 

At Plymouth, aged 75, William Love Paterson, 
esq. a retired Commander R.N. He was a native 
of Doneraile, co. Cork: entered the navy in 1786 
on board the Terpsichore 32, Capt. R. Bowen ; and 
the same year was in two hard-fought battles, one 
of which resulted in the capture of the Mahonese 
Spanish frigate of 34 guns, and the other in that of 
La Vestale, a French frigate of 36 guns. He was 
made Lieutenant in 1806, and served altogether 
19 years on full pay. He accepted the rank of re- 
tired Commander in 1847. 

In the Strand, aged 79, William Phillipps 
Phillipps, esq. 

In London, aged 48, Jom, third dau. of the 
late Richard Preston, Q C. of Leigh. 

At Northwood, near Lyndhurst, aged 87, Mrs. 
Pulteney. 

Aged 24, George Wood Samson, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
second son of the late Thomas Samson, esq. of 
Kingstone Russell, Dorset. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John Tempest Shering- 
ham, esq. late of Hanwell and Kensington. 

In Edinburgh, Harriot-Emma, widow of Major 
Henry Siddons, Bengal Engineers. 

At Brighton, Mary Anne Bayley Smith, dau. of 
the late Edward Peploe Smith, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Burnby, near Pocklington, aged 77, William 
Smith, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Rebecca, relict of William 
Augustus Standert, esq. 

At Lewes, aged 33, Mr. Benjamin Vinall, young- 
est son of the Rev. John Vinall. 

At Wootton House, I.W. aged 67, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Richard Walton White, Rector of 
Wootton. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Herr Van der 
Mast, having committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. He was a German by birth, and a furrier 
by trade, but was best known as a very expert 
swordsman, having performed before Her Majesty 
in Lord Holland’s Park, at Saville House, Lei- 
cester-square, &c. 

March 17. At Bishopston, the wife of the Right 
Rey. Alex. Ewing, D.D. Bishop of Argyle. 

In Kingsland-crescent, aged 72, Mr. James Josiah 
Arnull, of the Stock Exchange. 

At Southend, Essex, aged 82, Sarah, widow of 
Rear-Adm. Bingham, of Grove House, Lymington, 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. Parker, Bart. 
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At Kilburn, aged 84, Charles Birch, esq. 

Aged 70, Richard Hodge, esq. of the aa 
—a and Argyll House, Regent-stree 

Woodbridge, Suffolk, aged 21, John- Pytches, 
ane son of the Rev. T. W. Hughes. 

At Oxford, aged 16, Edward-Alpe, eldest son of 
Edward R. Owen , esq. 

At Baronswood, Zeal Monachorum, the residence 
of her son-in-law, aged 73, Sarah-Ann-Prossor, 
wife of William Lyfe Pearce, esq. of Kingsbridge. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Hannah-Maria, wife of 
Capt. James Somerville, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Rooksnest Park, near Godstone, aged 83, 
Charles Hampden Turner, esq. 

At Shirley, Southampton, aged 24, Mary-Jane, 
wife of G. E. Webster, esq. 

In Upper York-st. aged 91, Mrs. Elizabeth Wells. 

At Eaton Viilas, St. John’s Wood, aged 73, John 
Mitchel Woollett, esq. 

March 18. Aged 24, Charles Bell, B.A. Caius 
college, second son of Mr. Joseph Bell, builder, 
Cambri 

At Exeter, Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Bradford, esq. of Warwick Castle, Rew, Jamaica. 

At Furlong, Drewsteignton, aged 70, William 
Bragg, 009 
At be J Kent, aged 87, Mrs. Burkitt, mother 
of the Curate of that parish. 

At Walworth, Edward Cahill, esq. Chief Admi- 
ralty Clerk of Chatham Dockyard. 

In Eaton-pl. the Hon. Lady Inglis Cochrane, 
relict of Adm. the Hon, Sir Alexander Inglis 
Cochrane, G.C.B. She was Maria, daughter of 
David Shaw, esq. was married first to Capt. Sir 
Jacob Wheate, Bart. R.N., and secondly, in 1788, 
to Sir Alex. Cochrane, who died in 1832, having 
had issue the present Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas J. 
Cochrane, now Port-Admiral at Portsmouth, and 
other children. 

Aged 72, T. B. Herring, esq. of Finchley. 

In Upper Albany-st. Regent’s-park, aged 84, 
Capt. Charles Chamberlayne Irvine, R.N. He en- 
tered the navy in 1789 as midshipman on board 
the Orion 74, Capt. Chas. Chamberlayne, and in 
1795 was in the Censeur 74, when she was taken 
by Adm. Richery. In 1799 he was made Lieute- 
nant in the Princess Royal 98, and in 1800, in the 
Melpomene 38, was present at the capture of 
Goree, of which island he officiated as Lieut.- 
Governor for a short time. After being acting 
Captain of the Glatton 54, he was made Com- 
mander into the Duchess of Bedford 18. He ac- 
cepted the rank of retired Captain in 1840. He 
married Susan, daughter of Sir John Reade, Bart. : 
and his only son, Charles Reade Irvine, esq. died 
on the 22d July, 1850, aged 57. 

Aged 50, Mary-Ann, wife of Richard Holmes 
Laurie, esq. Fleet-st. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of the Very Rev. John 
Littler, Dean of Battel. 

In London, aged 76, Mr. Robert Orridge, late 
governor of the county gaol, Cambridge, acci- 
dentally killed by a waggon passing over him. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Thomas Rae, late of 
Manchester. 

At his son-in-law’s, the Laurels, Edgbaston, 
aged 59, John Williams, esq. of the Friary, Hands- 
worth. 

March 19. At Uppingham, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. John Richard Blakiston, B.A. youngest 
dau. of Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Sophia-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Colston Carr, and sister to the 
late Bishop of Worcester. 

At Pentonville, aged 21, William Harington 
Cowper, student of King’s college, London, se- 
cond son of Charles Cowper, esq. of Wyvenhoe, 
—— of the Legislative Council of New South 

Vales. 

At the Heath, Boxmoor, Herts, aged 80, Lady 
Deacon, relict of Major-Gen. Sir Charles Deacon, 
K.C.B. and dau. of Thomas Day, esq. late of eft 
ford, Herts. She was married in 1827, and left, 
widow in 1842, 
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at 2 ton-by-Sea, Gartinge 15, ae Frede- 
son of W. P. Go: 

a Plaistows, Herts, aged oo William, sec ond 
son of William Henry Holt, esq. M.D. of Enfield. 

In Portman-pl. Edgware-road, aged 55, Com- 
mander John M‘Dowall, of the H.E.I.C. Navy. 

At St. Andrew Castle, Bury St. Edmund’s, Mar- 
garet-Curle, second dau. of G. F. Marnock, 
M 


-D. 

At Brighton, aged 62, Charles Wadeson, Lieut. 
R.N. He entered the service in 1806 on board the 
Plantagenet 74; and served for nine years on full 
pay ; but, after receiving his commission in 1815, 
he was not further employed. He had for many 
years suffered from paralysis. 

Aged 77, Richard Wood, esq. Putney. 

March 20. In Hills-road, Cambridge, aged 70, 
William Davey, esq. a native of Dorchester, Ox- 

rdshire. 


fo 

In Bath, Joseph Ferard, esq. late of Brighton, 
and of Linsoln’s-inn. 

In Upper Kennington-lane, aged 82, Thomas 
Kennard, esq. formeriy of Hammersmith. 

At High Beech, Essex, aged 44, Richard Kettle- 
well, esq. late of Brixton. 

In Islington, Jessy-Angus, widow of Major 
Donald Mackenzie, R. African Corps. 

At Gloucester, Louis Charles Quintin, esq. 
Vice-Consul of France. He was taken prisoner 
by Adm. Sir John Duckworth, at the battle of St. 
Domingo, 1806, on board the Diomede, com- 
manded by his uncle, Commodore Henri. He was 
one of 45 saved out of 700 when the action was 
commenced, 

At Edinburgh, Robert Reid, esq. of Lowood, late 
Queen’s architect for Scotland. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged vo David Scott, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil 

At Exeter, Mary, wife of T. R. Tharpe, esq. 

At Islington, Sarah, wife of John Thomson, 
M.D. surgeon R.N. 

At the deanery, Carlisle, aged three years and 
eight months, Frances-Alice-Marian, third sur- 
viving dau. of the Very Rev. Archibald Campbell 
Tait, Dean of Carlisle ; and on the 25th, ten 
years, Catharine-Anna, his eldest child. The 
fourth sister cut off by scarlet fever within 20 . 
days. 

In Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, aged 79, John 
Walker, esq. 

Aged 70, William Henry Whittell, esq. of Fo- 
rest-hill, and Bermondsey. 

March 21. Aged 53, Lucy-Jane, oniy surviving 
dau. of Charles Bowring, esq. of Larkbeare, 
Exeter. 

At Northdown House, near Pembroke, aged 63, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. J. B. Byers, Vicar of Lam- 
phey. 

At Torquay, aged 24, Geraldine-Emily-Marion, 
youngest dau. of Mrs. Gerard Callaghan, of Cross- 
ley House, Winterbourne, Glouc. 

At Mothecombe, Ermbridge, Devon, Charles 
Vereker d’Esterre, esq. R.N. youngest, gon of the 
late Henry d’Esterre, esq. of Rosme,naher Castle, 
co. Clare. 

In Pentonville, aged 88, Mr. ohn Edlin. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 60, W fliam Friswell, esq. 
of Tadworth, Surrey. 

At Frederick-st. Hamp stead-road, aged 41, Mr. 
William Jenner, late of Salisbury-st. Strand, 
solicitor. 

At Clapham, age” rge Herbert Lewin 
esq. late of Pall ¥ ¥ all, 7 e 

At Limmer’s otel, aged 68, Mark Mackenzie, 


At Qued sey rectory, Glouc. aged 70, Rachel, 
widow of the Rev. Charles Augustus North, Rector 
of Alv’ sstoke, and brother of the Earl of Guild- 
ford | She was the second dau. of Thomas Jervis, 
“at. of Laverstoke House, Hants, was married 

and left a widow in 1825, having had he 
one son, Brownlow North, esq. Registrar of the 
diocese of W inchester. and. four daughters. 

At Shaw, Ellen-Eliza, day. of the Rev. 0. Nutt, 
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and granddau. of the Rev. W. Y. Nutt, of Cold 
0 


m. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of Col. Oliver, of 
Great Wigston, Leic. 

At Torquay, Clara, wife of Edward Parker, esq. 
late of Cheltenham. 

At Mitcham, Laura-Matilda, wife of Jantes 
Rutter, esq. 

At Stockton, aged 31, Katharine, wife of the 
Rev. C. Spackman, Vicar of Long Itchington. 

In Chesham-pl. aged 65, Eliza, widow of Sir 
George Wombwell, Bart. of Wombwell, Yorkshire. 
She was the dau. of T. E. Little, esq. of Hampstead, 
and became the second wife of the second Sir 
Geo. Wombwell (the grandfather of the present 
Baronet). She gave birth to several children, of 
whom the surviving son, Capt. Charles Wombwell 
(10th Hussars), married Miss Orby Hunter, the 
of sister of the present Dowager Lady Womb- 
well. 

March 22. At Hawkedon, aged 76, Mrs. Sophia 
Adams 


At Hexham, aged 81, the widow of Jasper Gib- 
son, esq. solicitor. 

Robert Arthur Graham, esq. of Spital-sq. son of 
— Graham, esq. Buxton House, Forest, 


yton. 

At Malvern Link, Wore. aged 69, Thomas 
Greentree, esq. late Member of Council at St. 
Helena. 

At Clapham, aged 81, John Reeves, esq. F.R.S. 
L.S. and Z.S. formerly in the service of the 
H.E.1.C, in China. 

At Nantes, in France, aged 85, Peter de St. 
Rémy, esq. Deputy Commissary-general. 

March 23. At Richmond-terrace, Clapham-road, 
aged 32, Edwin Cooper, esq. B.A. Trinity college, 
Dublin, one of the Masters in the Classical De- 
partment of Cheltenham college. 

At Clifton, near York, at an advanced age, 
Sophia, widow of Wm. Hornby, esq. of that city. 

Aged 67, Henry Leverett, esq. of Ipswich. 

In Harpur-st. Red Lion-sq. aged 75, Joseph 
Payne, esq. late of the Ordnance Office. 

At Theale, Berks, aged 56, Charles Wheen 
Ramsbotham, esq. eldest son of the late John 

tamsbotham, M.D. of Broad-street- buildings. 

In Brompton, Peter Tyler, esq. 

At Old Chariton, aged 85, Sophia, widew of 
Major du Vernet, R. Art. 

March 24. At Romsey, Julia, second dau. of 
Capt. Bailey, R.N. of the Abbey Lodge. 

At Romsey, aged 70, Miss Jane Cole. 

Aged 71, Samuel Dick, esq. of Bonchurch, I.W. 

At Bryansford, aged 73, William S. Hill, esq. 
J.P. formerly of Streamstown, co. Westmeath. 

Aged 27, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Inett, 
esq. of Asfordby House, Leic. 

At Desford, aged 87, Joanna Robinson, relict of 
the Rev. George Robinson, Vicar of Tutbury. 

At tize residence of her son Ralph Oakden, esq. 
at Goudizurst, Kent, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robinson. 

At Belgrave, Leic. aged 72, Mary, wife of Rich- 
ard Shipley, gen't. 

At St. Kitt’s, Thorparch, Henry Smith, esq. late 
of Broom-hill, Moor Allerton, near Leeds. 

In Prince’s-pl. Dux’e-st. St. James’s, aged 58, 
Capt. William Ward, foruerly of 35th Regt. 

At Paris, Arthur Whit, €sd- formerly H.M.’s 
Consul at Granville, and late Colonial Secretary, 
Trinidad. 

In Jersey, aged 79, John Ush T; €s4- 

March 25. In Islington, Frederick Barnett, M.D. 
son of Henry Barnett, esq. late of C ey, Heref. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Harriott, wife of John H. 
Biddles, esq. - 

At Woodmansterne rectory, Surrey, k leanor, 
wife of the Rev. Charles J. Crawford, D.D. 

At Hoopern, near Exeter, Wingfield, dau. .°f 
the late John Cutler, esq. of Upton House, Tor- 
bay, formerly of Silkstone, co. York. 

At Buckland, Dover, aged 72, Ann, youngest 
dau, of the late Jeremiah Dodson, esq. of Eltham. 
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At Richmond, aged 78, Miss Elizabeth Christiana 
‘anshawe, last surviving dau. of the late Juhn 
Fanshawe, esq. of Shabden, Surrey. 

In Southwell, aged 81, Isle Grant, esq. formerly 
of Little Grimsby Hall, Linc. 

At Norton Court, Kent, aged 76, the Hon. Anne- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Right Hon. S. R. Lushing- 
ton. She was the eldest dau. of Gen. Lord Harris, 
G.C.B. by Anne-Carteret, youngest dau. and 
coheir of Charles Dixon, esq. and was married 
in 1797. 

At Edinburgh, aged 65, Col. James Houston 
Mackinlay, Bengal Army. 

In Gloucester-sq. Hyde-park, aged 35, Marga- 
ret-Sophia, wife of Wm. Alex. Mackinnon, jun. 
esq. dau. of the late Francis Willes, esq. 

At Great Tey, aged 57, Charlotte-Bury, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Monkhouse, formerly Curate 
of that parish. 

At Hornsey, aged 45, Benjamin Wilson Noble, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

At Shere, Surrey, at her son’s residence, aged 
%8, Elizabeth, relict of Philip Rackham, esq. 
surgeon, of Stadhamton, Oxf. 

At Bessingby Hall, near Bridlington, aged 56, 
Fewster Wilkinson, esq. 

March 26. Aged 55, Frederick Barnes, esq. of 
Fenchurch-st. and Sydenham, Kent. 

At Horsham, Sussex, aged 90, Susannah, relict 
of Philip Chasemore, esq. 

At Holly Bush, Staff. aged 78, John Hall, esq. 

At Lanchester, Durham, aged 82, Miss Grace 
Humble, formerly of Leeds. 

At Cheshunt, Mrs. Newsam, youngest dau. of 
= _ E. Hollick, esq. of Whittlesford Lodge, 

mb. 

In Guernsey, aged 30, Martha-Amelia, wife of 
John Ozanne, esq. M.D. dau. of the Rev. Wm. J. 
Chepmell, Rector of St. Sampson’s, Guernsey. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 24, Agnes, youngest 
dau. of Charles Pott, esq. 

At Bath, aged 30, George Robert Skinner, esq. 
assistant surgeon H.E.I.C.S. Bengal. 

At Oxford, Mary-Anne, wife of Thomas Henry 
Taunton, esq. 

At Leigh-place, Godstone, Surrey, aged 15, 
Henry Edward Hampden Turner, training for a 
military engineer at Woolwich, second son of the 
late Charles Hampden Turner, esq. of Leigh- 
place, and grandson of the late Charles Hampden 
Turner, esq. of Rooksnest Park, Tandridge. After 
attending the funeral of his grandfather he was 
taken ill and expired two days after. 

At Vauxhall, after a distressing illness of several 
years, Mr. Edward Fishwick Willion, of the Stock 
Exchange, and formerly of Lloyd’s. 

March 27. At Harwich, aged 54, Lewis Cot- 
tingham, esq. one of the magistrates of that bo- 
rough, and for many years a member of the town 
council. 

At Kensington, aged 92, Jane, relict of William 
Fynmore, esq. solicitor, of Craven-st. Strand. 

In Brompton, aged 82, David Laing, esq. 

At Boreham, Warminster, aged 59, Thomas 
Reddrop, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 36, Harriet, wife of the Rev. 
F. Stewart. 

_At Brighton, aged 68, Esther-Maria, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Samuel Thornton, esq. 

At Mount Oswald, Durham, Isabella-Christiana- 
Jane, fourth dau. of the Rev. P. S. Wilkinson. 

March 28. At Woodley, near Romsey, at an 
advanced age, Beata-Prior, relict of John Alex- 
ander, esq. of Manningford, Wilts. 

At Britford vicarage, aged 71, Mary, relict of 
John Barton, esq. Capt. Ist Som. Militia. 

At Dipton, near Lanchester, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Fenwick, esq. 

In Southampton-st. Bloomsbury, aged 64, Wm. 
Warren Hastings, esq. solicitor. 

At Floore Cottage, near Weedon, co. Northptn. 
aged 85, Thomas Hickman, esq. formerly of Walcot, 
near Stamford. 

Af South Audley-st. Augusta-Diana, wife of 
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Frederick Mortimer Lewin, esq. late of Ridgeway, 
Southampton. 
At Exeter, Catherine, relict of Robert Pepperal 


, RN. 

At Sandhurst Lodge, Regent’s-park, aged 46, 
Capt. Thomas Malkin, eldest son of late Capt. 
Malkin, 24th Regt. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 87, Thomas Lothian 
Richardson, Lieut. R.A. 

At St. John’s-wood, Richard Wellesley Rothman, 
esq. M.D. Senior Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and Registrar of the University of London. 

At Taunton, aged 65, Catherine-Mary, only dau. 
of the late Rev. John Row, Rector of Bickleigh. 

At the rectory, Louth, Dundalk, the residence 
of his son the Rev. Somerset L. C. Townsend, D.D. 
at a very advanced age, Thomas Townsend, esq. 
LL.D. father of the late Bishop of Meath. This 
gentleman was one of the few remaining members 
of the Irish parliament, and was a decided anti- 
Unionist. 

At St. Peter’s, Thanet, Isaac White, esq. 

Mr. George Wild, comedian. He had beena 
lessee as well as an actor, and whilst the Olympic 
was in his hands his talents in both capacities en- 
sured him a considerable amount of success, espe- 
cially his performances in Jolly Dick the Lamp- 
lighter, Sixteen-Stringed Jack, and the Artful 
Dod, 


ger. 

At Beeston, Notts, aged 61, Hester, widow of 
John Brown Williams, Vicar of Llantrissant, Glam. 

March 29. At Dinton, Bucks, aged 37, Mar- 
garet-Mary, younger dau. of the Rev. John Har- 
rison, Vicar of Dinton. 

At Whitby, aged 72, Jane, relict of George 
Langborne, esq. 

In Brompton, aged 74, William Probatt, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 56, Charles Henry Woodley, esq. 
late of Maishford, N. Devon. 

March 30. At Hamburgh, Henry Hampden 
Dutton, esq. late British Consul at Cuxhaven. 

At Nazing vicarage, Essex, Elizabeth-Jane, wife 
of the Rev. S. P. Field, Rector of Debach, Suffolk. 

Aged 71, the Lady Honora Elizabeth Hester 
Harvey. She was the eldest dau. of Richard 7th 
Earl of Cavan, by his first wife Honora-Margaretta, 
youngest dau. and coheir of Sir Henry Gould, 
Knt. ; was married first in 1805 to Capt. John Wood- 
gate, who died in 1806; and secondly in 1809 to 
Capt. George F. Harvey, of Catton, Norfolk. 

At Faversham, aged 64, Henry Hawkins, esq. 


M.D. 

At Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 41, R. S. Hopper, 
esq. M.D. formerly of Leeds. 

At Taunton, Major Samuel Camplin Melhuish, 
R.E. He entered the service in 1809. 

Aged 57, Richard William Porter, esq. solicitor, 
Ipswich. 

At Zoaufques, France, aged 64, the Hon. Mor- 
timer Rodney, brother of the late Lord Rodney. 
He was the eighth son of George the second Lord 
by Anne, dau. and coheir of the Right Hon. Thos. 
Harley, alderman of London, and granddaughter 
of Edward 3rd Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. He 
married in 1815 Sarah-Burton, dau. of Robert 
Withy, esq. She died in 1853, leaving issue three 
sons and three daughters. 

Aged 33, Mr. John Steel, of Carlisle, the able 
and amiable editor of the Journal. 

March 31. Aged 68, Lieut.-Col. Samuel Fox, of 
Foxlands, St. Mary Church, Devonshire, formerly 
of the 30th Regiment, an old Peninsular officer. 
He was present at the defences of Cadiz and Tarifa, 
and Massena’s retreat ; received a medal for the 
action of Fuentes d’Onor, and also served nearly 
eleven years in the East Indies. 

At Newbold Verdon rectory, Leic. Emma, wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Greenway. 

At Plas Madoc, N. Wales, aged 51, John Hough- 
ton, esq. of Broom Hall, Berks. 

At Helperby, aged 67, Frances, widow of Wm. 
Lambert, esq. 

At Water-end, near Dursley, Glouc. aged 85, 
John Leonard, esq. 
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At Hastings, Eliza-Julia, wife of Rev. Edward 
Marshall, M.A. of Oxford. 

At Erith Villas, Kent, aged 52, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Captain Peter Merritt, dau. of the late James 
Jackson, esq..of Ellen Water Park, Lanc. and 
niece of the Rev. John Farrer, M.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford. 

In Camden-town, Sarah-Matilda, wife of the 
Hon. James Edward Roney, of Demerara. 

Ann-Caroline, eldest surviving dau. of Francis 
Townsend, esq. of the Heralds’ college, and grand- 
daughter of Francis Townsend, Windsor Herald. 

Lately. At Torquay, Charles-Fitzgerald-John- 
William, eldest surviving son of the Rev. Robert. 
de Burgh, M.A. late Incumbent of the chapel of 
ease, Londonderry. 

At Florence, Herr Dohler, the pianist. 

In London, at an advanced age, Peter Fry, esq. 
brother to the Rev. Thos. Fry, of Bath, and Em- 
berton, Bucks. 

Mr. David Gray, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Marischal college, Aberdeen, a man of good 
scientific attainments, and a zealous promoter of 
popular education. 

At Great Bardfield, Essex, aged 66, Paul Knight, 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

In Edinburgh, Elizabeth, relict of Geo. Leckie, 
esq. of London, and sister to the late Francis 
Horner, esq. M.P. 

At Paris, Marianne, wife of Walter Long, esq. 
M.P. of Rood Ashton, Wiltshire. She was the 
second dau. of the Right Hon. Archibald Colqu- 
houn, Lord Register of Scotland, was married in 
1819, and had a numerous family. 

At Milan, the Marquis of Trivulzio. He hasleft 
one of the richest private libraries in Italy, and a 
magnificent collection of medals. 

At Great Saffron-hill, London, Thomas Harris- 
son, who was reputed to be in the most abject 
poverty. He never associated with any of his 
neighbours; went out every morning at eight 
o’clock, and returned in the evening, and it was 
considered that he touted for employment as a 
porter. He bequeathed upwards of 7,000/. in 
Consols. to his relations, not one of whom he had 
seen for thirty years, and to a kind neighbour, 
who attended him in his illness, he left 2007. 

Aprill. In the Seven Sisters’-road, Hornsey, 
aged 68, Catherine, relict of John Alexander An- 
drew, esq. surgeon Madras Establishment. 

Aged 39, George Nathaniel Grane, second son of 
William Grane, esq. of Bedford-row. 

At Belfast, aged 26, Robert Boleyne Howard, 
esq. Lieut. 2d Royal Cheshire Militia, second son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, of Swords, 
and nephew to the Earl of Wicklow. 

Marion, wife of Robert Knox, esq. of Rush- 
brooke, Londonderry, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Walker, of Levington, Suffolk. : 

At Castle House, Pontefract, aged 54, Flintoff 
Leatham, esq. 

At Wandsworth, aged 77, Mary, widow of An- 
drew Munro, esq. 

At Oakwood, Beckenham, Kent, aged 66, James 
William Ogle, esq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 81, Edmund Preston, 


esq. 

At the Croft, Tetbury, Glouc. aged 63, Samuel 
Albin Saunders, esq. 

In Furzley, near Axminster, Devon, aged 71, 
John Stevens, esq. 

At Earl’s Colne, Essex, aged 63, Mr. John Polley 
Taylor, surgeon. 

Aprii2. At Berlin, aged 82, Robert Hunter 
Brown, Capt. E.I.C.S. 

At Wells, aged 37, Mr. Samuel Backhouse, 
bookseller, and proprietor of the Wells Journal, 
leaving a widow and five children, having lost 
three children within a month. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, at the residence 
of her son the Rev. Hay S. Escott, aged 85, Mary 
Sweet Escott, widow of the Rev. Thomas Sweet 
Escott, of Hartrow, Somerset. 

Aged 21, Charles-William, eldest son of the 
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Rev. Charles Nesfield, Vicar of Stratton St. Mar- 
garet, Wilts. 

At Darlington, at an advanced age, Anna, relict 
of Joseph Pease, of Feethams. 

At Taunton, aged 15, Emily-Louisa, second dau. 
of Thomas Porch Porch, esq. 

At Cheshunt, at an advanced age, Marianne, 
relict of John Kidgell Sandon, esq. of Hoddesdon. 

At Clevelands, Northam, Devon, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. George Thorold, Rector of 
Hougham-cum-Marston, co. Lincoln. 

At Fronderw, Llanrwst, Denbighshire, aged 78, 
Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Wilson, C.B. of Beaurepaire. 
He entered the Bengal army in 1795, and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 2d N. Infantry in 1830. 

At Longsight, near Manchester, aged 80, John 
Woodcroft, esq. 

April 3. At Dalston, aged 70, Charles Burfield, 
esq. of Wellington-chambers, London-bridge. 

At Grately, Hants, aged 66, William Henry 
Gale, esq. 

Aged 47, Richard, Pp ne son of R. B. Jor- 
dison, esq. surgeon, of South Ockendon. 

Aged 37, William Lewis Léhr, esq. second son 
of the late William Lewis Lihr, of St. Helen’s, 
Norwich. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, William Ridler, esq. 
who had filled the post of manager of the Chel- 
tenham and Gloucestershire Bank from its esta- 
blishment thirty years ago. Its business was re- 
cently transferred to the County of Gloucester 
Bank, and Mr. Ridler had been laboriously engaged 
in winding up its affairs. He was found dead in 
his bed; and Dr. Aug. Eves, his medical attend- 
ant, attributed his death to exhaustion, brought 
on by mental anxiety: in conformity with which 
a coroner’s jury returned their verdict. Mr. Ridler 
at the last election came forward as a candidate 
for the borough of Cheltenham: and the conse- 
quences, as his sister stated, were still adding to 
his anxieties. 

Aged 31, Robert Muriel Sanders, solicitor, of 
Southampton-bldgs. eldest son of Robert Bradfield 
Sanders, solicitor, of New-inn, and Orme-square, 
Bayswater. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Anne-Elizabeth, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C.B. and 
K.C.M.G. She was the second dau. of Sir Sitwell 
Sitwell, the Ist Bart. by his first wife Alice, dau. 
of Thomas Parkes, esq. of Highfield House, near 
Liverpool. 

At Bournemouth, Hants, aged 23, Charlotte- 
Alice, wife of Thomas Maylin Theed, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 70, Robert Warner, esq. late 
of Swindon, Wilts. 

April 4. At Larkbear, Exeter, aged 86, Charles 
Bowring, esq. father of Sir John Bowring, Gover- 
nor of Hong Kong. 

At Brighton, aged 8, Robert, eldest son of Sir 
William Eden, of Windlestone Hall, Durham, Bart. 

At Bridlington, aged 84, Mr. Henry Gilling, one 
of the Lord Feoffees of the Manor of Bridlington. 

At Phillack, Cornwall, aged 24, Susan-Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Hockin. 

At Andover, aged 60, the wife of T. H. Morti- 
mer, esq. 

Aged 44, Mary-Ann, wife of Mr. R. D. Nelson, 
photographer, second dau. of Joseph Boyer Oliver, 
gent. of Birstal, Leic. 

At Kidbrooke Park, Tunbridge Wells, aged 15, 
Christopher-Sullivan, youngest surviving son of 
Gen. Sir James W. Sleigh, K.C.B. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sarah, wife of Major 
Straith, and relict of Francis Carleton, esq. 

At Witton-le-Wear, Durham, aged 24, Elizabeth- 
Rachel-Maurice, wife of Henry S. Stobart, esq. 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Richards, Vicar of 
Icklesham, Sussex. 

At Stitchcomb, near Marlborough, aged 61, 
Henry Woodman, esq. 

April 5. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 


in the Thames, near Reading, aged 15, William, 
only surviving son of Sir Edward Borough, Bart. 
At Haslar Hospital, Louis Barnes Chitty, R.N. 
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of H.M.’s ship Belleisle, youngest son of Charles 
Chitty, formerly Capt. 27th Regt. 

At Kirkoswald, Cumberland, in consequence of 
an accident occasioned by the fall of a tree, aged 
45, Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, esq. He was an 
acting magistrate, and Sheriff for the county in 
1845. He was closely connected with several 
Devonshire families, being a nephew of the late 
Lady Carew, of Tiverton Castle; and having 
married Eliza, fourth daughter of the late John 
Were Clarke, esq. of Bridwell. 

John Fielding, esq. of Belgrave-terrace, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 

A 75, Mr. Thomas Jackson, of Ripon, re- 
cently manager and librarian of the Public Build- 
ings in that city. 

At the Charterhouse, aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jiffkins, for 26 years Matron of the Charterhouse. 

At the vicarage, Bourne, Linc. aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Mawby, esq. 

In Hyde Park-pl.West, aged 76, J. H. Peile, esq. 

In Pentonville, aged 64, Mr. John Stoneman, of 
the firm of Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster- 
row, booksellers and publishers. 

At Folkestone, John Freeman Strutt, grandson 
of the late John Strutt, esq. of Chelsea. 

At the Rev. Stephen Terry’s, Dummer, Hants, 
Jenkin Tappenden, esq. of Great College-st. West- 
minster. 

April6. Aged 39, Stella, wifeJof Joseph Bovill, 
esq. of Millbrook, Southampton. 

Aged 50, Faulkner Boyes, esq. of Hull, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Boyes, esq. of Driffield. 

Aged 42, Capt. Thomas Jordaine Clarke, R.N. 
He was son of the late Wm. Stanley Clarke, esq. 
He entered the navy in 1828 on board the Mada- 
gascar 76; was made Lieutenant 1834 in the 
Acton 26, and in 1837 flag-Lieutenant of the 
Melville, at the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
appointed to the command of the Columbine sloop 
in 1840, and, having distinguished himself in 
China, was advanced to Captain in 1841. He 
served for fifteen years on full pay. 

In Grosvenor-sq. aged 71, Christiana-Fox, wife of 
Daniel Lambert, esq. of Banstead. 

At Devonport, James Moffit, esq. M.D. first- 
class surgeon. He served under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, and 
had the honour of dressing the only wound his 
Grace received. 

At Caxton, Louisa, wife of Henry Mortlock, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Springfield, Congleton, aged 64, Charles 
Norbury, esq. 

In London, aged 66, Mr. Enos Page, many 
years ship-builder, of Ipswich. 

At New Brighton, aged 38, Fanny-Dixon, wife 
of Patrick Vance, esq. eldest dau. of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hall, Chaplain to the School for the Blind, 
Liverpool. 

Aprii7. At the house of his brother in St. 
John’s Wood, aged 46, Robert Allen, esq. of Bal- 
lingdon Grove, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

In Queen Anne-st. aged 90, Anna-Maria, widow 
of Edward Ash, esq. M.D. 

At Ashford, aged 77, John Beet, esq. surgeon. 

At Newcastle, Mary-Emma, wife of the Rev. 
R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, Incumbent of Shadforth. 

At Weinheim, Baden, aged 15, Richard, only 
son of Richard Cobden, esq. M.P. 

At Yelverton, near Plymouth, aged 57, Richard 
Davie, esq. M.D. 

At Southampton, aged 58, Col. Frederick Far- 
quharson, late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He en- 
tered the service as Ensign 1813, became Lieu- 
tenant 1814, Captain 1819, Maior 1830, and Lieut.- 
Colonel 1832 ; and was appointed to the 7th Fu- 
siliers in 18... His successor, Colonel Yea, was 
killed in the Crimea. Colonel Farquharson was 
one of the Dorsetshire Farquharsons, and ten of 
his brothers survive him. 

At Eartham, near Chichester, aged 78, Mrs. 
Huskisson, widow of the Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson, and dau. of the late Adm. Millbanke. 
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At Rouen, Elizabeth, widow of Sir Henry Pro- 
theroe, Knt. who died June 18th, 1840. 

At the Plantation, near York, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. Isaac Spencer, Vicar of Acomb. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law Col. 
Childs, Commandant Plymouth Division Royal 
Marines, aged 73, Samuel Trickey, esq. formerly 
clerk H.M. Dockyard, Devonport. 

At Carlisle, in the house of her sister, aged 74, 
— widow of Baldwin Wake, esq. M.D. of 

ork 

Aprii8. At Kensington, aged 54, John Howel 
Davies, esq. of Tittenhurst Lodge, Sunning-hill. 

At Clapham, aged 73, Maria, relict of Mr. Samp- 
son Dollman, of Newgate-st. youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Edw. Eliot, Rector of Hambledon, Surrey. 

At Ramsgate, aged 69, Charles Gregory Green- 
wood, esq. 

At Epworth, aged 70, Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late John H. Maw, esq. of Doncaster. 

At the deanery, Carlisle, aged 8 years and 9 
months, Mary-Susan, eldest’ surviving child of the 
Very Rey. Archibald Campbell Tait, Dean of 
Carlisle, the fifth sister cut off by scarlet fever 
within five weeks. (See before, pp. 438, 537.) 

April 9, In Connaught-place West, Hyde-park, 
aged 77, John Allcard, esq. of Burton-closes, 
Bakewell. 

Aged 22, Mary-Stow, third surviving dau. of 
the Rev. H. A. Bishop, Rector of Cley-next-the- 
Sea, Norfolk. 

At Chilham, Mary, wife of John Blyth, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Buckley, esq. of 
River Hill, near Sevenoaks. 

At Frenchay, near Bristol, aged 74, Gen. John 
—— H.E.1.C.S. He entered the — 
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army in 1795, and was appointed Colonel of the 
16th Nat. Infantry in 1824. 

In Manchester-sq. in his 68th year, the Hon. 
William Henry Leslie Melville, Director of the 
East India Company, brother to the Earl of Leven 
and Melville. He was the 3d son of Alexander 
10th Earl, by Jane, dau. of John Thornton, esq. of 
Clapham : and was unmarried 

April 10. At Lower Clapton, aged 40, J. B. 
Duncan, esq. M.A. barrister-at-law. 

At Brighton, aged 47, Charles George, jun. esq. 
late of Bath. 

At Harewood-square, aged 18, John-Newman, 
eldest son of Thomas Messiter, esq. of Barwick 
House, Yeovil. 

At Gretton, aged 55, Edmund Morris, Esq. bro- 
o- to the late C, C. Morris, esq. of Loddington 

all. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 78, Sarah, relict of the 
Rey. John Partridge, Rector of Cranwich, and 
Vicar of Methwold, Norfolk. 

Aged 74, James Pickup, esq. of Blackburn, Lanc. 

Mr. William Sheldon, auctioneer, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, a borough magistrate, and treasurer to 
the corporation. 

In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. Harriett, wife of 
George White, esq. late clerk in the House of 
Commons. 

April il. At Greenham oh pains aged 73, 
Major-Gen. Guy Carleton Coffin, R 

At Bebbington rectory, near Birkenheed, eae 
29, Frances-Mary, second dau. of the Rev. R 
Fielden. Her death was caused from the effects 
of a wineglass of sulphate of zinc, self-adminis- 
tered, in mistake for fiuid magnesia. Verdict, 
Accidental Death. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General. ) 






































Deaths Registered 3 
Week ending |, e oj] So |S |luSloaleci . | alalds 
Saturday, (5 3 8| B= | B21 = [gels] g | ¢ | 2 | Bz 
hal 5 | s| 2s leslee| 3 | es | g ae 
Pas|SE/SE/Se eee © | 2] e | 
Mar. 29 639 | 201 | 241 | 246 | 57 | 15 | 1399 719 | 680 || 1977 
April 5 .| 577) 182) 234] 244 | 38 | 12 | 1287 656 | 631 || 1868 
» 12 .| 538) 153 159 | 210] 48 | 18 | 1126 561 | 565 |} 1684 
” 19 .| 528 143 166 171 | 35 | — | 1043 563 | 480 |} 1887 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aprit 25. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. 8. d. 8, d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 

69 0 39 2 23 7 44 7 41 9 37.4 











PRICE OF HOPS, Aprit 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/7. 0s. to 47, 15s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 67. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apri 25, 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, Ll. 4s. to 11, 8s.—Clover, 4/. 5s.to 6/, 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aprit 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..ccce crcccecsd. 38. todo. GH. 
Mutton ...........48. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
WE cdsctcccacccctt Bt, Oe Oe.. Oe. 
Pork «2. cc0c cc ccc 48. 44.t048. Sd. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apais 28. 
Beasts......... 4,152 Calves 105 
Sheep and Lambs 19,600 Pigs 290 


COAL MARKET, Apri 25. 


Walls Ends, &c. 1494 Od. to"19s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 21s. Od. 


TALLOW, stow Tallow, 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s, 6d. 


f 
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From March 26, to April 25, 1856, both inclusive. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 





















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
elf] . (S.. : we is © us: 
sasdi gigs & 5285/8 |36) & 
ee g Silom 8 Weather. || 59 © = S los| & Weather. 
Azes| 7 a4, & Az os|* [37 4 
Mar! °| °| © in, pts. em *) ot * Bee 
26 | 37 | 41 | 36 29, 82 |cloudy 11 48 | 57 | 52 |29, 59 ||hvy. showers 
27 | 34| 44 32, 80 |/do. 12. 50 | 62 | 47)| , 42 cloudy, fair 
28 | 38 | 50 | 33°, 86 |fair, cloudy || 13 50 | 63 | 49 | , 62 | fair, cloudy 
29 | 35 | 44 | 32 30, 14 |do. 14 50 | 60 | 44| , 67 |[cly.hvy.show. 
30 | 40 | 50 | 34°, 19 |Ido. 15 47 | 55 | 42 » 86 ||fair 
31} 41 | 52/39) , 4 do. 16 43 49 | 37 |30, 5 \do. 
Al | 48 | 61 | 48 29, 89 do. 17 40| 49/42) , 5 ido. 
2/45) 62/42 ,78 |do.cldy.rain|| 18 43 | 52 | 46) , 7 |/do. 
3 | 48] 52/49 , 64 |cly.wdy.hy.rn}) 19 43 | 50 | 40] , 14 |irain, cloudy 
4/48] 56| 42  , 63 |showers 20 44] 53| 42] , 20 |fair 
5 | 48| 56 | 45° | 38 /do. fair 21 43 | 54/45 | ; 15 |ldo. cloudy 
6/49 | 52/41 =, 27 |\do. do. 22 48) 56 | 43 |30, Oj do. do. 
7|48| 56/46 ,48 |fair, cloudy || 23 48 | 56 | 49 |29, 88 |'cloudy 
8 | 39 | 54 | 42  , 25 showers, fair || 24 48 | 58 | 44] , 86) fair 
9/42] 50/46 , 28 |rain, cloudy || 25 50 | 68 | 55| , 62|do. cldy. rain 
10 | 48 | 57 | 47s, 50 ‘Ido. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Mar. Bank | Sper | Sper) New | yong | Seuth! India | India Ex. Bill 
= Stock. A 9 ‘Console pA ary Annuities. Stock. Stock. | Bonds. #1000. 
| 
29 —-——_|_—__|_ 924 4 pm. 1 dis. 
~ | 932 11 dis. 
1— | 93} — 4 pm. 1 dis. 
2 | 932 10 6 dis.| 2 dis. 1 pm. 
3 — | 933 5 dis. | 3 pm. 2 dis. 
4! 934 —- 1 pm. 2 dis. 
5 | 934 Sdis. | 2 4pm. 
7 215 923 | 932 | 933 10 dis. | 2 Opm. 
8 2133| 912 | 922] 93 4 dis. | 3 pm.2 dis. 
9 213 924 | 932] 933] 3 3 pm. 2 dis. 
10 2133 | 92% | 933| 93g] 38, |-—~ ———|@ 3dis. | 1 pm.1 dis. 
11 214 92} | 934) 934] 3 3 8 dis. | 3 dis. 4 pm. 
12 92 | 933} 93 33; 1 pm. 3 dis. 
14 2135 | 92 | 933 | 93 33, |-—— 229 4 pm. 1 dis. 
15 214 92 3 | 22) 3 j— 4 lpm. 
16 {| 91g | 93 | 928] 32 4 dis. 3 pm. 
17 2133 | 92 | 93} | 92¢| 3, |——- 230 |8 3dis.| 1 Odis. 
18 214 923 | 934 | 93 3a, |——- 231 | Sdis. | par3 pm. 
19 213 923 | 931 | 93 3% |—— 231 | 3dis. | par 2 dis. 
21 212 92, | 93}| 93 3a, |——| 230 |————| 1 pm. 2 dis. 
22 213 92 933 | 923 33, |— 8 dis. 3 dis. par. 
23 «(2114 91Z 93 9 34, par 3 pm. 
24 92 933 | 92 3 pm. 
25 © 2123 92 934 | 924 343, 3 8dis.| 3 dis. par. 
| | 
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